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PREFACE. 


J^URING the last six years it has been my good fortune to 
visit a number of countries on both sides of the Worn 
portion of the Hindoo Koosh range of mountains, all of which 
ate very little known, and some of which have never before 
been visited by any European. In 1873 I formed one of 
Sir D. Forsyth’s mission to Kashghar, and in the spring of 
the following year crossed the Pamir and visited Sirikol and 
Wakhano In 1876 I visited Gilgit, Hunzk, and part of Yassin, 
and in 1877 was appointed by the Indian Government to 
reside at Gilgit in a political capacity. In .1878 I visited 
Yassin and Chitral, and was only prevented by the outbreak 
of hostilities with Cabul from prolonging my journey. 

In the following notes I have endeavoured, to the best of 
my ability, to record all that I have deemed worthy of general 
interest regarding the countries and their inhabitants, without 
going over ground already trodden by more competent ob¬ 
servers. In some places I have found it necessary for the 
preservation of the unity of the subject to repeat what has 
already been written by Mr. Shaw, Mr. Drew, Dr. Leitna. 

. and others; but where possible, I have purposely avoided 
doing so. 1 he sketches'given of countries I have not person 
ally visited, as in the case of the ’countries described in the 
first chapter, are compiled from the accounts of natives of th'e 
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countries in question, or. as in the account of the Siah Posh 
tribes, from the accounts of persons who have visited their 
country ; the last two years having brought me in contact 
with great numbers of both classes. But I should explain that 
what I have written regarding caste observances, habits, cus¬ 
toms, and religious ceremonies, should, as a rule,—except, of 
course, where I make special reference to particular places,— 
be understood to be chiefly the habits and observances’ of 
Gilgit and its immediate neighbourhood, as this is naturally 
the part of the country with which I am best acquainted. 

On the oth hand, though I have visited Sirikol and 
Wakhan, whose peoples would properly come within the scope 
of a treatise on the Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, I have avoided 
ma’-ing special mention of them, because I can add little or 
nothing to what has already been published about them. 

Apart from political considerations, the countries about 
which I write, possess much of great ethnological interest 
and recent events make it probable that opportunities for 
further and better organised enquiry will soon be afforded. 
I shall therefore be satisfied if the information I have gathered 
is found, by persons more competent than myself to make 
scientific use of it, to throw light on what has already been 


I would deprecate the application of a severe scientific 
criticism to my endeavours to give an insight into some of 
the languages and their grammatical constructions. The 
-lilhculty o( attaining to an accurate knowledge of a language 
when one can only learn it from illiterate peasants through 
\ery poorly educated interpreters, can be easily understood. 

The plates have been elaborated by my friend Captain 
H H. Cole, R.E., from rough sketches of my own. 

li t spelling of some of the names in the text will be 
found to differ from that used in the.survey map. 
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TRIBES OF THE HINDOO KOOSH. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE INDUS VALLEY, FROM BRITISH TERRITORY TO BOONJI. 


HIN the last half century, war and private adventure 
* V have contributed so largely to making known the least 
accessible regions of the continent of Asia, that few parts 
remain of which a fair general knowledge does not exist. 
Certain localities are, however, still sealed to European travel¬ 
lers, and chief among them is the country lying between the 
35th and 38th parallels of latitude, and the 70th and 76th 
degrees of longitude. Though situated within easy reach of 
the Punjab, and containing a population fairly numerous for 
its capabilities,—one indeed far denser than that of the 
better-known province of Ladakh,—it has hitherto attracted 
little attention. 


The apparent neglect has been caused by the almost 
inaccessible nature of the country. In no other part of the 
world, probably, is there to be found such a large number of 
lofty mountains within so confined a space. This immense 
mass of mountain is intersected by numerous deep valleys, 
and these, owing to some peculiar geological format ion which 
I have not remarked in other parts of the Himalayas, are 
generally narrower at their mouths than higher up. It is not 
unusual to see among them valleys of from 10 to 30 miles in 
length, supporting a population varying from 500 to 5,ckx> 
souls, with an embouchure so narrow that it is difficult to find 
a pathway beside the torrent which issues between overhanging 
roc ks, fn addition to this, the enormous rush of water during 
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™ summer months from numerous and extensive glaciers 
and snow-fields impedes communication. 

Thus aided by nature in preserving their independence, and 
partially isolated from one another, the people of the country 
have formed themselves into a number of separate commu¬ 
nities which have existed for generations within the same 
narrow limits. Living the same life, and following the same 
customs as their forefathers did hundreds of years ago, they 
have remained unaffected by the changes that have taken 
place around them, and but slightly moved even by their own 
internal wars. Several valleys exist, into and out of which 
cattle and horses can only pass during two months of the 
year, and in which the continual falling of huge masses of 
rock from the steep mountain sides under the action of frost, 
snow, and sun, frequently sweeps away the narrow and frail 
pathways. 

The roads are of the rudest kind, and necessity has made 
the inhabitants intrepid Cragsmen ; they pass with ease over 
places so dangerous that even experienced mountaineers would 
frequently hesitate to follow them. 

Communication is maintained over the rivers at certain 
points by hanging bridges of plaited birch twigs—a means of 
crossing which tries the steadiest nerves. 

The bridge is formed of nine plaits of twigs, suspended across 
the river at a suitable place where the stream flows between 
precipitous rocks. The plaits are bound together at intervals 
by threes. One triple plait forms the foothold about 5 inches 
wide; the others form a hand-rail on either side about 2 feet 
above the middle plait, and held apart at intervals by forked 
sticks which have to be straddled over in crossing. There 
is not a nail or piece of rope in the whole structure; the ends 
are secured round logs of wood held in their places by heeped- 
up rocks. The whole bridge sways about with every gust, 
making it very unpleasant to cross in a high wind; and when 
the river, as often happens, requires a>span of over 300 feet, 
the steadiest nerves feel the tri&L As no great strain cn.ii be 
pn* on tiie twig plaits, there is always a dip in the middle; 
anu when, as not unfrequently happens, one bank is consider- 
ably higher than the other, the difficulty of crossing is greatly 
enhanced by Hie steep incline. Where there is much traffic, 
these bridges are renewed yearly; but where little used, they 
are left for iwo or three years without repair, and become verv 
dangerous. 'Notwithstanding their fragile appearance, they 
are safe enough when renewed yearly, and accidents are few. 








A good twig bridge will bear ten or twelve persons at once 
with ease. Men accustomed to them carry large and cum¬ 
brous loads across, and pass and repass each other on them 
without fear; and accidents by falling from them are unknown. 
I have even known cases of men being carried across a twig 
bridge on the backs of others. Sheep and calves are also 
carried across on men’s shoulders. 

The danger of the bridges is nothing compared to that of 
some of the hill paths, where precipitous rocks overhang the 
boiling torrent, and the sole means of progression is by a 
rough log thrown across a chasm, or "a rude ladder placed 
against the face of the rock, where a false step or slip entails 
fatal consequences. Over such places, which many a good 
mountaineer would turn from with a shudder, the inhabitants 
pass with a sangfroid only equalled by the wild goats of their 
own craggy mountains. The old Chinese travellers seem to 
have been much impressed by the rugged character of the 
country. Fah Hian relates: “Steep crags and precipices 
constantly intercept the way. These mountains are like walls 
of rock, standing up 10,000 feet in height. On looking over 
the edge, the sight becomes confused, and then on advancing, 
the foot loses its hold, and you are lost.” Sung Yun writes : 
“ bor a thousand li there are overhanging crags, 10,000 
fathoms high, towering up to the very heavens. Compared 
with this road, the ruggedness of the great pass known as 
the Mang Mun is as nothing, and the eminences of the cele¬ 
brated Hian mountains (in Honan) are like level country.” 

Besides these difficulties in internal communication, the 
only roads which link the country to the outer world can be 
traversed freely for little more than half the year. 

The River Indus, which would seem to offer an easy 
channel of communication, is in the upper part, of its course 
subject to the same conditions as the smaller streams, and 
in the lower its banks are inhabited by fanatical and warlike 
tribes, whose lawlessness and feuds effectually bar the way to 
traders and travellers. 

The division of the country into a number of small iso¬ 
lated communities has placed great restrictions on free inter¬ 
marriage, which have, in some places, been further increased 
by caste observances. Continued intermarriage for many 
generations within a circumscribed area has had a most per¬ 
nicious and deteriorative effect on the population. 

Eight or nine miles above Derbund, where the River Indus 
enu-r:- the Punjab, the traveller leaves British protection and 
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ters the independent territory of Yaghestan—literally, the 
rebellious country—a name given to all republican commu¬ 
nities. 1 No natural feature marks the boundary, but the 
difference in the appearance of the country is at once evi¬ 
dent,—fewer villages, less cultivation, more cultivable ground 
lying idle. The road, though still allowing the passage of 
horses, grows worse as it proceeds; and the people, though 
retaining the Afghan speech, differ both in appearance and 
clothing from those in British territory. The difference in 
feature, though not very striking at first, becomes more and 
more apparent at each stage, till the Afghan language and 
features imperceptibly disappear and are replaced by a differ¬ 
ent type. From Derbund to within a few miles of Boonji 
the course of the river, for about 150 miles, lies between two 
continuous and lofty mountain ranges,— the breadth of the 
tract, from watershed to watershed, averaging about 50 
miles throughout its length. Though the general character 
of this tract is rocky and barren, it is intersected by deep 
valleys of great fertility. In spite of the rocky nature of the 
soil, water seems the only thing required to produce crops of 
great richness. Mulberries, peaches, apricots, apples, figs, 
melons, and grapes grow in the most wonderful profusion; 
while the ground yields year after year without exhaustion 
two crops, one of which is invariably wheat or barley, the 
alternate one being rice, cotton, or millet. This undiminished 
fertility is probably due to the large amount of alluvial depo¬ 
sit brought down from the mountains with the melting snows, 
and spread over the land by irrigation. The climate is dry 
and wholesome, though the heat in summer, owing to the radia¬ 
tion from the enormous expanse of bare rock, is oppressive ; 
but the nights are cool and fresh, and above 3,000 feet there is 
a short but sharp season of dry cold, increasing in length and 
intensity with the elevation. There is no rainfall to speak of, 
it being almost entirely intercepted by the neighbouring lofty 
mountains. These characteristics expend beyond Boonji up 
the Indus Valley to beyond Iskardo, and up the lateral 
valleys to nearly the same altitude. At 5,000 feet the season 
of intense cold lasts for more than a month, during the whole 
of which time the thermometer remains below freezing 
point; it then gradually breaks, and the spring which follows 
is exceedingly brief. Hardly have the first cornshoots 
shown themselves well above ground when summer makes itself 
unmistakeably felt. F.ar is added to stalk, and fruit succeeds 

1 The name is sometimes erroneously applied to the ^mall neighbouring MeerMtips. 
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blossom, with marvellous rapidity, and by the beginning of 
June harvest has commenced. At this elevation, at the end 
of March the spring crops are not more advanced than they 
are in the south of England at the same season j by the middle 
of June harvest is over, and the ground is immediately 
planted with rice. The production of two such crops yearly, 
without intermission, from the same ground, testifies to the 
favourable qualities of both soil and climate. 

In the lateral valleys, however, above 6 ; 5oo feet the year 
yields only one harvest, as the second crop cannot be sotvn in 
time to ripen before the winter frosts set in. 

In the Indus Valley, owing to the great heat generated by 
the large expanse of bare rock, a double crop is grown up to 
7,500 feet, if the first be barley. Wheat, which takes longer 
to ripen, will not admit of a second crop being sown on the 
same ground. 

Soon after leaving British territory the mouth of the well- 
known valley of Boneyr is passed, and a few T miles beyond it 
the Wahabi colony of Palosa is reached, on the right bank. 
Here is the refuge of Hindustani Mussulman irreconcilables, 
whose avow r ed object is unceasing w r ar against the Christian 
power of the British Empire. They are regarded with suspi¬ 
cion and dislike by all their neighbours. 

In preference to the native name of Palosa, they call their 
place Kila Mujahideen, u the fort of warriors of the faith.” 
They number about 500 men, of whom only eight, or ten are 
married. Their whole time is employed in drill, of which the 
words of* command are given in Arabic. Their two forts of 
Garai and Nawa Kali are armed with cannon made of leather, 
which become useless after a few discharges. They subsist 
entirely on contributions from their sympathisers in Hindus¬ 
tan, and make no attempt to cultivate the soil. Their neigh¬ 
bours credit them with the possession of great treasure. They 
yield obedience in all things to a Moulvie from Swat. 

Continuing up the right bank of the river, the village and 
fort of Kamach, with 120 houses, is passed, and 8 miles 
further up the large village and fort of Kabalgram with 500 
houses. Above Kabalgram a considerable stream, whose 
banks are cultivated by the Chagherzai, Ferozai, Mokhozai, 
and Balole Khel, joins the Indus. The upper portion of the 
VR Hcy of this stream is called Poorun. The principal forts 
arc Titiwalan, 500 houses, in t he Chagherzai country ; and 
Chogah, 1,000 houses, in that of the Mokhozai. The smaller 
villages of Senelah, Sumdooi, Bingalai, and Aiooch in Poorun 
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I Topai and Baikhaneh in .the Ferozai country, are fortified. 
It is said that the entire valley can furnish over 20,000 
fighting men; but the number is probably much exaggerated. 

Seven miles above Kabalgram on the same side, the 
Chakesar stream joins the Indus, and 7 miles from its mouth 
are the fort and group of villages of Chakesar, numbering 
•about 400 houses. Two miles further up the Indus, on the 
left bank, are the fort and village of Daur, about 100 houses, 
above which the valley makes a bend at right angles to its 
general course, the river flowing from east to west for more 
than 5 miles, instead of from north to south. In the bend 
several small villages are situated. 

At Sarkul the course of the valley is again nearly north 
and south for more than 10 miles, in which space two streams, 
from the extensive valleys of Nundiar and Alai, join the Indus 
on the left bank. These two fertile valleys, which stretch east¬ 
ward for many miles, support a dense and flourishing population. 
Nundiar can furnish about 8,000 fighting men. Their recog¬ 
nised leaders are Gufar Khan of Trand and Zuffer Khan of 
Batgram. The principal villages are Takot (fort), 400 houses; 
Batgram (fort), 500 houses; Batkool (fort), 400 houses; 
Giborai, 400 houses; Shingolai, 400 houses; Hilleh (fort), 
220 houses; Piriarai (fort), 200 houses. Besides these, the 
smaller villages Karg, Kotkala, Nilishang, Banda, Gania, and 
Lergram are also fortified. 

1 he Alai Valley can furnish about 7,000 fighting men, who 
acknowledge Bahadoor Khan of Sakergah and Ursulla Khan 
of Pookal as their chiefs. The principal villages are Sach- 
behar 300 houses; Karg, 800 houses; Banna (fort), 400 
houses; Bateleh, 300 houses; Pashtai (fort), 300 houses; 
Nogram, 300 houses; Beorai, 400 houses; and Rashung, 300 
houses. The smaller villages of Roopganai, Sakergah, Tan- 
dawal, Robat, Bandai, Pookal, and Kanteyr are also protected 
by forts. One branch of the Alai Valley stretches up towards 
the head of the Palus Valley, from which it is separated by a 
low pass. Increase of population and the scarcity of land 
cause the men of Alai to cast longing eyes on the Palus land, 
and deputes are already beginning to arise concerning settlers 
from Alai, who have found their way across the pass. The 
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bank of the Indus opposite the mouths of 
Nundiar and Alai valleys is called Sandakai, and contains 
end small villages, of which Daood and Jaba are fortified. 

A few mues above the fort of Shung, where the river makes 
ndden bond, a large stream, which forks about 6 miles 
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from the main valley, enters the Indus. At the bifurcation 
is the village of Karorah, which marks the junction of the two 
important valleys of Kanra and Ghorbund. Both valleys are 
extremely fertile and productive, and sustain a large popu¬ 
lation. The northernmost valley, Kanra, is divided into two 
district's. Pirkhana, the upper part of the valley, is inhabited 
entirely by Syuds. Their peaceful habits and the reverence 
due to their descent secure them from attack, and .here 
is not a single fort in the district. The principal village 
is Bilkanai, 400 houses. In the lower part of the valley, or 
Kanra proper, the chief villages are Damorai, 400 houses ; 
Bar-Kanra, 300 houses ; Dalai, 500 houses ; and Kooz-Kanra, 
400 houses; all of which have forts. No road leads out of 
the head of the Kanra Valley. In the Ghorbund Valley the 
chief villages are Kotgai, 300 houses; Kotgai Bazargai, 800 
houses; Augb tn, 350 houses ; Derai, 300 houses; Shahtool, 200 
houses; and Ranihal, 200 houses; all fortified. Between the 
junction of the two valleys and the Indus is Kormung, 320 
house's. The two valleys of Ghorbund and Kanra can to¬ 
gether furnish between 6,000 and 7,000 fighting men under 
their chief, Fuzl Ahmed Khan of Dalai, his partner in au¬ 
thority and frequent rival being Lallookeh of Kotgai. , 

A. good road, much frequented by traders, leads 'from 
Ghorbund into the Swat Valley, by which Sedoo is reached at 
four days from the Indus. The Gandao Pass has snow ort it 
in, winter, but never sufficient to close the road. 

The whole of the people on both banks of the Indus, so far, 
with the exception of the fanatics of Palosa, call themselves 
Pathans, and claim to belong originally to Swat, but there is a 
considerable difference between them. Those on the right bank 
and in the lateral valleys to the westward are pure Pathans, who 
still maintain close ..connection with Swat. Those on the left 
bank and in the lateral valleys to the eastward, including the 
people of the Pukli and Agror Valleys in British territory, 
though speaking Pushtoo, are styled Neemchds, or half-breeds, 
by the pure-blooded Afghans of Yusufzai, who refuse either to 
intermarry or make common cause with them in their local quar¬ 
rels. They are apparently descended from mixed marriages 
between Afghan settlers from Swat and the original inhabitants, 
whose race individuality has here become merged in. the more 
vigorous Afghan type, but is still found untouched a little 
further north. The Neemchas refuse, on their part, to ass u iate 
with the tribes to the northward, and are said, to be easily 
distinguishable from pure Afghans by their accent. 
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Above the junction of the Kanra-Ghorbund Valley with the 
indus, the traveller enters the Kohistan, a name also used 
by the Afghans in the valleys to the westward as far as 
Cabul, to denote the districts inhabited by an older race 
whom they have displaced. 

The Kohistan of the Indus Valley, whL is also called 
Shinkari, “the country of the Shins,” by the people themselves, 
is inhabited by what are apparently the remains of a number 
of tribes of cognate race, whose progenitors once inhabited the 
valleys skirting the Punjab, and possibly extended into the 
plain country below. They and the tribes to the north and 
north-west have been hitherto confounded under the name of 
Dards—a name which, practically, has no real signification. 

Notice was first drawn to the Dards in modern times by 
Moorcroft. Later, Vigne, who travelled through Cashmere 
and Baltistan in 1835, made an attempt to reach Gilgit, which 
unfortunately was unsuccessful. It is much to be regretted that 
so observant a traveller did not succeed in entering this 
country while a phase of native rule was existing which has 
since passed away. Following in his footsteps, Cunningham 


contributed further to our knowledge of these races from 


information gathered in Baltistan in 1846. The part of the 
Indus Valley between Torbela and Boonji still remains 
a sealed book to European travellers. The first to cross 
the Indus at Boonji and penetrate to beyond Gilgit were 
Young and Vans Agnew, two officers of the Bengal Army 
who were employed by Government in 1847 *° re P or t on the 
north-western frontier of Cashmere territory. Their report, 
unfortunately, was never made public. 1 Nearly twenty years 
later Dr Leitner reached Gilgit under circumstances of con¬ 
siderable difficulty, and, after a brief stay of a few days only, 
brought back a mass of interesting information, which has 
been supplemented by Mr. 'Drew in his valuable work on 
Cashmere. Dr. Leitner was the first to bring into promi¬ 
nent notice the existence of an Arya^i race of great ethnolo¬ 
gical interest in these remote valleys. His scanty opportu¬ 
nities. however, have caused him to fall into the error of 
believing that the tribes which he has classed under the name 
of Dard are all of the same race, and he has applied the 
term of Dardistan, a name founded on a misconception, to 
a tract of country inhabited by several races, speaking distinct 
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languages, who differ considerably amongst themselves. As, 
however, there is no one name which will properly apply to 
the peoples and countries in question, it will be perhaps conve¬ 
nient to retain the names of Dard and.Dardistan when speak¬ 
ing collectively of the tribes in question and .the countries they 
inhabit. - 

The first 50 miles-of the Koljistan of the Indus Valley 
is inhabited -by tribes of cognate race, wlio still speak a variety, 
of dialects and languages. Their distribution seems to show 
that they. represent tribes who formerly lived apart, but have 
been forced by circumstances into contiguity. In addition 
to their own languages, Pushtoo, is universally spoken, and 
they present the appearance of a decadent race in process of 
absorption by one of greater vigour. The country is somewhat 
poorer and less fertile than thatalready described. Long-in¬ 
tervals of barren sand intervene between the patches of culti¬ 
vation, the villages are smaller, much cultivable land lies idle, 
and all agriculture is of a slovenly description. The men are 
small and clean-limbed, with dark complexions, quick eyes, and 
sharp features. Women are not secluded- from the public 
gaze. Men shave their heads in a manner more suggestive of 
Hindoos, and many strange customs still linger amongst them, 
showing that Mahommedan fanaticism is not incompatible 
with ignorance of the Koran. In some of the more inacces¬ 
sible villages idolatry, can hardly yet be said to be extinct. 
Instead of the loose ample garments of the Pathan, the 
men wear tight-fitting clothes, like the natives of Hindustan. 

Some 15 miles above the mouth of the Kama-Ghorbjund 
Valley, oh the right bank of the Indus, is the extensive but 
thinly-populated valley of Doobeyr, which extends nearly due 
north for a distance of about 40 miles. Five miles front the 
Indus the village of Ranooliyah, 200 houses, is reached ; 
above this the habitations are scattered broadcast over the 
whole valley, instead of being collected into villages. The 
only village of any size is Jarg, 100 houses, 6 miles above 
Ranooliyah. From the head of the valley a road leads into 
the Swat Valley near Payeteh, and another into Kandia. 
The valley can furmsh about 1,500 fighting men, and the 
ground, where cultivable, is said to yield excellent crops. 

On the opposite bank of the Indus and above the mouth 
of the Doobeyr Valley arg the neighbouring and rival com¬ 
munities of Koli and PaluS, which are often spoken of as 
forming a single tribe. They were formerly close allies, but 
a feud, arising out of a dispute concerning some land to which 
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both lay claim, has existed between them for several years 
past. It is seldom that two or three months pass without a 
raid from one side or the other. 


Koli proper consists of three villages — Honinkot or Barkali, 
400 houses, Batangai, 200 houses, and Kirkot or Koozkalg 
100 houses. 1 In local feuds the inhabitants of the Kohistan 
villages on the left bank of the Indus, below Koli, side with 
the people of Koli against Pal us. Land is scarce in Koli, and 
a considerable number of the people are forced to support 
themselves by trade. A large settlement of Koli people exists 
in Gilgit, being favoured by certain privileges conferred on 
them by the Cashmere Government, in recognition of services 
performed in the wars which led to the establishment of the 
Dogras in that district. They carry on a large trade as 
pedlers between the Punjab and Gilgit, whence they occa¬ 
sionally find their way into Yassin, Chitral, and the Punjkorah 
Valley, where the ground is chiefly occupied by Kaka Khel 
traders from Peshawur. The Neemchas of the Alai, Nundiar, 
Pukli, and^ Agror Valleys make common cause with the 
people of Koli. On occasions of great emergency, Koli can 
furnish about 3,000 fighting men. 

Within the Koli limits four dialects founded on Sanscrit 
are spoken, in addition to Pushtoo. In the small village of 
at era, consisting of 120 houses, a language peculiar to this 
village only is spoken. 4 In P-tto, Bhimkot, Mahrin, and 
famrah, about 300 houses in all, the people speak a dialect 
known as Gowro, 3 and call themselves Gaware, or Gabare : 
they ire sometimes also called Mahrons, from their principal 
village. According to their traditions, they came originally 
from Rushung in Swat. 

Scattered through the different villages are about 200 
families, who are called Chiliss by their neighbours, but 
Galos by themselves. They have a tradition that their 
Lome was originally in Boneyr, whence they emi orated to 
Swat 10 escape being forced to become Mussulmans. Bein.o 
lurther persecuted, they resolved to stake their all on a battle^ 
after which, if defeated, they rvould consent to embrace the 
religion of Islam. They were defeated, nut a certain number 
0! them, clinging to their old faith, migrated to the Indus 
Valley. This did not, however, save them from being forced 
later to become Mahommedans, but they no longer form a 

Many of the village* in this part have a Pn«btoo ;us well as a Dat'd name. 

1 ins I h.u’ti nolycl succeeded in obtaining. 

3 See Appendix I 7 . 
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separate community. Like the Gaware, their language is 
founded on Sanscrit. 1 They are treated with much respect 
by their neighbours, and occupy, as a rule, the best land in 
the country. A few of them are found also in Jalkot and in 
Palus on the same bank of the'river. In addition to the 
above, a dialect of Shina is spoken by the greater number of 
the people of Koli, who belong to the Shin race. 

The people of Palus, who are also Shins, inhabit a valley 
of considerable extent , stretching in a south-easterly direction, 
and having easy communication from its head with the Alai 
valley. Land in Palus is plentiful, and much remains unculti¬ 
vated. As has been already observed, this abundance has for 
some time caused the envy of the more crowded populations 
of Alai and Koli. The population of Palus is much scattered, 
and embraces the inhabitants of all the valleys on the left 
bank of the Indus up to the Shorai nullah, where the bound¬ 
ary is marked by a solitary olive tree, which is the subject of 
a local legend. The principal village is Jalkot, 400 houses, 
which was formerly jointly tributary to Koli and Palus, 
and has now become a bone of contention between the two 
communities. Palus with its allies can muster about 5,000 
fighting men. 

Nearly opposite to Palus, on the right bank of the Indus, 
is the settlement of Puttun, which, with the group of villages 
in adjoining valleys dependent on it, can muster from 4,000 
to 5,000 fighting men. Puttun is the largest and most 
flourishing place in the Kohistan. The land is noted for fer¬ 
tility, and the crops raised from it are of great richness. 
Here, again, a too redundant population has caused difficulties 
about land, and has forced a portion to seek a living by trad' 
The valleys of ChUas, Darel, and Tangir are frequented by 
pedlers from Puttun, to whom this portion of the local trade 
has been abandoned by the Koli people. 

A few miles above Puttun, on the right bank, is the little 
settlement of Seo. This, with its outlying villages, the prin¬ 
cipal of which is Mandraza, can muster 400 fighting men. 

Above Seo, on the same side, is the extensive valley of 
Kandia, running due west and then bending suddenly to the 
north. From the upper part of the valley, roads lead 
Doobeyr, Bushkar, and Tangir. The population being widely 
scattered, this valley can only furnish some 1,500 fighting men, 
and the villages in it are small. The people are extremely 
poor, and the valley very inaccessible, the road from the 

Sec Appendix C 
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s being impracticable for horses. There are no forts in 
Kandia. 

Up to this point in the Kohistan, the people along the 
right bank of the river—that is to say, those of Bunker, Doo- 
beyr, Puttun, Seo, and Kandia—speak a separate language 1 
and call themselves Maiyon. The Afghans apply the name 
of Mair to them. Very little is known of these people, who 
are the poorest of all the Kohistan communities. They com¬ 
bine against all others, and refuse to intermarry with any but 
their own people and those of Puttun and Jijal, who have, 
of late years only, begun to intermarry with the inhabitants of 
Koli and Palus. They apply the name of Dard to the people 
living on the left bank of the river. This is the only use of 
this, term found among all the tribes to which it has been 
applied. Above Kandia, on both banks of the river, and in 
the lateral valleys up to and beyond Boonji, Shina 2 is the 
only language spoken. 

Following up the course of the river, on the left bank, the 
small communities of Sazin and Herbund are reached. They 
can respectively furnish about 400 and 500 fighting men. 
Between the two is the small valley of Shatial, which belongs 
to Sazin. The people of Sazin keep themselves apart from 
all others and refuse to intermarry. They have the reputa¬ 
tion of being warlike and brave. 

Immediately opposite Sazin, on the right bank, is the fer¬ 
tile valley of Tangir. The people, like those of Sazin and 
Herbund, are Shins intermixed with Yeshkuns and Krammins. 
They are looked upon as the rightful owners of the soil, but 
the fertility and abundance of the land has attracted Afghans 
from Swat of the Mundi Khel, Akhoond Khel, and Khud- 
doo Khel, and Syuds, who have begun to settle in the valley. 
Of late years, too, the overflow from the redundant populations 
of Koli and Palus has found its way into Tangir, so that now 
the immigrants outnumber the rightful owners of the soil. 
A bad feeling also exists between Tangir and Sazin on the 
.same account. The valley can muster about 1,200 fighting 
men, of whom only one-third are furnished by the three 
villages of Kami, Shekho, and Diemar, the only villi 
I' 1 which none of the recent immigrants are found. Theprin- 
< pal village in the valley is Kami (fort), 250 houses; after 
this, the fort died villages of Juglot. Loork, and Diemar From 
the head of the valley, which is thicklv covered with pine 
forest, two roads lead into the Yassin territory, besides the 

1 This 1 have no* y.'T succeeded in obtaining. * St.c Appendix P. 
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road already mentioned leading into Kandia. Another road 
leads into the Swat valley and is a favourite route for traders. 

Tangir and the neighbouring valley, Darel, are celebrated 
for the number and fine quality of their flocks and herds. Large 
numbers of sheep are here annually reared for sale to the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring valleys. Being somewhat 
straitened for summer pasture, the people of Tangir have long 
been in the habit of driving their flocks across the watershed 
to the Yassin country. In return for permission to graze, they 
pay to the ruler of Yassin a fixed tribute of salt and tobacco 
from each village. Besides this tribute, they give sheep and 
goats in varying numbers as a free gift. These payments have 
led to the Yassin.rulers claiming the nominal allegiance of Tan¬ 
gir ; but they make no attempt to exercise authority in the val¬ 
ley, which is to all intents and purposes a republican community 
like others in the Kohistan. Any attempt by the Yassin 
rulers to enter.Tangir is resisted by force of arms, but the 
connection between the two communities has led to Tangir 
being regarded as the place of refuge for Yassin princes in 
misfortune. The people of Tangir pride themselves on giving 
asylum to all such who claim it, and it is seldom that the 
valley is long without some exiled member of the Khushwakte 
family. On such occasions the inhabitants contribute to his 
support as if he wfere their legitimate ruler, and if any attempt 
is made to seize him by force, they take up arms for a suffi¬ 
cient time to secure his safe retreat. Many a deposed ruler 
of Yassin has found a welcome in Tangir, where in the days of 
his power he would have been opposed by force of arms. 
Though lyiahommedanism is. of comparatively recent intro¬ 
duction, the people of Tangir are more fanatical than any of 
their neighbours, except those of Chilas, owing prcjbably to their 
more intimate relations with Swat. They' say of themselves 
that they have been Mussulmans for six generations. Th,ey 
marry with Yassin women, but refuse to give daughters in 
return, on account of the slave-selling practised by Yassin 
rulers. 

Six miles above the mouth of the Tangir stream, the Darel 
Valley joins the Indus. Though small, this valley is extremely 
fertile and well populated. From its head, roads lead into 
Tangir, Yassin, Ponyal, and Gilgit. The principal villages are 
Birokot (fort), 800 houses; Doodookot (fort) 700 houses, 
in the Samangal district; Manikal (fort), 140 houses.; Rashni^l 
(fort), 120 houses, in-the Jootheh district; and Gaiy.al (fort), 
500 houses. The whole community, including the dependent 
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eys of Doodooshal and Kandbari, can muster about 3,000 
fighting men, but the people are neither fanatical nor turbu¬ 
lent. Since 1S60 Darel has paid a yearly tribute to Cashmere 
of four tolas of gold dust; but no Cashmere officials ever 
enter the country, and the state of the community differs in 
no respect from that of other Kohistan republics. In the 
autumn of 1866 the Cashmere troops invaded Darel in two 
columns, to chastise the people for joining the rulers of 
Chitral and Yassin in an attack upon Gilgit. The only 
resistance met with was at the foot of one of the passes, 
where a breastwork had been erected across the defile. 
After a day’s resistance the Darelis fled, fearing probably to 
be taken in rear by the flanking column, and in the pursuit 
suffered considerably. The whole population fled to the 
mountains, and no further resistance was offered. A few of 
the Darel leaders were hung, and after a brief stay the troops 
returned, not without considerable difficulty owing to an un¬ 
usually early fall of snow, which caused the loss of over a 
hundred men. Since then Darel has given no trouble to 
Cashmere. The Kandbari Valley is popularly credited with 
great mineral wealth, from which probably it derives its 
name. No mines, however, are now worked there. 

Above Darel is the small community of Hodar, which 
has paid a yearly tribute of two tolas of gold-dust to Cash- 
mere since i860. From the head of the Hodar Valley a road 
lea 's into the Gilgit Valley. In Hodar there is a small settle¬ 
ment of Cashmeri refugees, who lied from the severity of the 
Pathan rule about a hundred years ago. 

Above Hodar are the small valleys of Talpin and Gies, 
which support a scanty population. The former is a depend¬ 
ency of Chilas, but Gies is claimed both by Chilas and Gor, 
between which communities disputes have of late become 
frequent in consequence. From the heads of both of these, 
good roads lead into the Gilgit Valley Continuing up the 
right bank of the Indus, Gor, the last Yaghestan community 
on that bank, is reached, standing on a high plateau two 
miles from the river. Notwithstanding its exposed position 
awl its proximity to Chilas, idolatrous cdstofns have lingered 
in Gor longer than in any other place in Shinkari, and are 
even now scarcely extinct. Gor can furnish qoo fighting 
ui( u, and in ancient times was always closely connected with 
Gilgit. Since the establishment Of the Sikh rule across the 
Indie Gor has paid to Cashmere a yearly tribute of twelve 
goats, and is bound to furnish one man from each house for 
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military service in time of war. It also gives three hostages 
for good conduct, who are changed periodically. The people 
of Gor claim to have been Mussulmans for only three genera¬ 
tions, and are all Soonnees. 

There are three, forts in Gor, named Loosonotkot, Doolot- 
kot, and Tunelkot. The people of Gor have always been 
friendly with Chilas. At present Gor is noted in the Ko.histan 
for the good quality of the wool it produces. The tradition 
is still preserved of the god Taiban, who was the tutelary deity 
of Gor, and whose worship was continued to a very recent 
date. A rude sculpture of a horse still exists, which is named 
“ Taiban’s horse.” Even now Taiban is invoked occasionally 
as a witness of a solemn covenant. Along the "river, at inter¬ 
vals the whole way from Gor to Seo, are said to be a number 
of ancient rock inscriptions. 

. A few miles above Gor the small detached village of 
Thalich forms the extreme limit of Yaghestan, consisting 
only of 11 houses: it forms, as Mr. Drew observes, the 
smallest of independent communities. The people of Thalich 
make common cause with those of Chilas, of whom they 
are an offshoot, and are protected by them against more 
powerful enemies. 

Above Hcrbund, on the left bank, is the large community of 
Chilas, which embraces six valleys. The principal villages are 
Tor, 200 houses; Chilas, 140 houses; Geen, 5 houses; Takk, 
80 houses; and Booner, 60 houses.. Chilas can furnish about 
1,500 lighting men, without counting a number of immi¬ 
grants from other communities who have lately settled in the 
xiountry. Roads lead from Khaghan in the Hazara country by^ 
the Babu>uir Pass to the Indus in seven days, and from Shardi 
in the Kishengunga Valley by the Shot6 Pass in five days. 
There is also a road from Astor by the Mn^enoo Pass, only 
practicable at any time for men on foot, and closed in winter, 
by which, Booner is reached in four days. The toad up the 
Indus from Chilas is difficult and almost impassable even for 
men on foot. This difficulty of access has given the Chilasrs 
a spirit of independence, and a distinctive character among all 
thvKoHi^tvin communities. Though but eomparativeh recent 
converts to I slam, they a'rc bigot ed and fanatical beyond all 
Other Hards,'owing, ins said, to Chilas having been at all times 
a favourite report of Moollahs from Swat. Being Soonnees, 
every Shiah who falls into tlmir hands is put to death \viihout. 
lu mg reserved tor.the usual alternative of slavery. The whole 
community can muster 3,000 inert- capable of bearing arms, 
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have at all times borne a high reputation for bravery. In 
former days, Chilas, with the neighbouring valleys of Darel 
and Gor, owed allegiance to Gilgit, but‘the Chilasis were 
notorious for the way in which they tyrannised over the whole 
surrounding country, making frequent raids, plundering and 
carrying off men, women, and children into slavery. The 
Cashmere, Kishengunga, Astor, and Gilgit Valleys were fre¬ 
quently laid under contribution, and they boast of having 
once plundered Iskardo. During the Sikh occupation of 
Cashmere, an expedition was sent against Chilas, but sus¬ 
tained a disastrous defeat. Permission was granted by the 
British Government, in 1851,10 the Maharajah Golab Sing 
to exact reprisals for a successful raid, and two columns 
entered Chilas,— one from Cashmere by the Lolab Valley, 
and one from Astor by the Mazenoo Pass. The Chilas 
fort was taken, and the Chilasis made submission, agreeing 
to pay a yearly tribute of a hundred goats and five tolas 
of gold, and engaging that the fort of Chilas should not 
be re-built. Takk is now the only fortified place in Chilas. 
Since then Chilas has given no trouble to the Cashmere 
Government. Three hostages reside in Cashmere, and are 
changed yearly. Cashmere officials do not, however, visit the 
country, and any attempt to exercise authority would pro¬ 
bably be resisted. 

the love of music, dancing, and polo, which are so marked 
among all the neighbouring communities, are unknown in 
Chilas ; and ponies, which are common enough elsewhere, are 
scarce. 

The country is bare and treeless. The village of Chilas is 
situated about half a mile from the Indus, on a plain three 
miles in length, and from a mile to a mile and a half in breadth, 
sloping gently down to the river. Booner, though a dependency 
of Chilas, has paid a separate tribute to Cashmere of twelve 
goats and three tolas of gold since 1842. The Chilasis relate 
that in former times a Hindoo Rajah^ named Chachai, ruled in 
Chilas over the whole of Shinkari, but that, dying childless, 
his country became divided into republican communities, as at 
present. In later days a disastrous civil war broke out in the 
community between two brothers, But and Matchuk, which 
ended in the defeat and expulsion of all the partizans'of the 

kj*f r * The 6 are now the most P ros perous family in 
Chilas. 1 Tradition still preserves the name of Naron, a 
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tutelary deity of Chilas whose worship was practised in former 
times. 

I he system of government is the same in all these small 
republics, and differs somewhat from what obtains among the 
Afghans. Each village, according to its size, has a cert .num¬ 
ber of Jushteros, or elders, who are appointed according to the 
general estimation in which they are held for bravery, liberality, 
and eloquence. They receive no benefit from their office, and 
are more the servants than the leaders of those they represent. 
Each village manages its own affairs irrespective of its neigh¬ 
bours, and it is in the superintendence of these details that the 
Jushteros are mostly occupied. All matters affecting the 
village are discussed in public. A meeting for this purpose 
is called Sigas. At the Sigas all who please join in the dis¬ 
cussion, the Jushteros apparently encouraging individuals to 
give their advice, and when the general opinion has thus been 
elicited, the Jushteros announce the decision they have formed. 
At. a Sigas of several villages, a single Jushtero is appointed 
by each village at a meeting previously held. At the close 
° i the general discussion, which is open as before, a loud 
u istle is given, after which none but the representative 
Jushteros are allowed to speak. If war with a neighbouring 
valley is determined on, the Jushteros settle the way in which 
those they represent shall take part in it; but beyond their 
personal influence they have little voice in determining the 
general policy to be pursued. It is for them to decide who 
shall stay at home and who shall take the field, and in the 
innumerable disputes about land their decision is respected ; 
but should the dispute involve men of another village, they are 
expected to do their best for their own townsmen. In more 
serious disputes the whole valley makes common cause against 
its neighbours; but this does not prevent all the communities 
combining, when threatened by an external foe. Criminal 
offences are not dealt with by the Jushteros, but by the 
Moollahs, who profess to administer the law .'recording to the 
Sharyat; this is, however, set aside in many instances in 
favour of ancient custom, which is very strong in some com¬ 
munities, and the prompt redress of grievances depends greatly 
on the personal influence of the aggrieved. Murder is regard¬ 
ed as a personal matter to be avenged by the nearest relat ivc ; 
but should the case be of a very wanton nature, and the f.unily 
of the murdered individual have sufficient influence with the 
community, reparation is enforced bv general consent. Blood 
ieuds are not permitted to last for an indefinite period, a« 
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amongst the Afghans, and after a time the parties are brought 
together and made to swear peace on the Koran. The crime 
of murder is rare, and the readiness to spill blood on slight 
occasions so noticeable among the Afghans is unknown. No 
public measure can be carried out except by general agree¬ 
ment, the details being left for the Jushteros to arrange. 

The communities in the lower part of Shinkari, being more 
exposed to Afghan influence, and having been longer con¬ 
verted to Mahommedanism, have lost many of their character¬ 
istic customs; but the remoter valleys of Chilas, Gor, D.arel, 
and in a lesser degree Tangir, are probably little qhanged from 
what they were two hundred years ago. A very singular 
custom exists in these valleys, by which the sexes are kept 
strictly apart during the summer, from May till September. 
The custom is apparently very ancient, and any attempt to 
evade it is punished by fine; the old women of the family 
being specially charged with the responsibility of seeing that 
the rule is observed. Great difficulty is said to be expe¬ 
rienced in rearing children in Chilas. The great mortality 
among them is ascribed to the climate, but it is more pro¬ 
bably due to too close intermarriage. 

Agriculture is left entirely to the women, with the excep¬ 
tion of ploughing, which demands more strength than they 
can afford. In summer the men spin wool and attend to their 
flocks on the mountain pastures ; but in winter the duty of 
caring for the herds is relegated to the women. 

Slavery is a recognised institution in all the Shinkari 
republics—a matter in which they contrast unfavourably with 
the Afghans and Neemchas of the Indus Valley, among whom 
it is unknown. Prisoners taken in war, and the children born 
of slave parents, form the servile class. 
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C LOSE above Gor the traveller leaves Yaghestan and 
reaches Cashmere territory. On the left bank is the 
extensive Astor Valley, of which so good a description has 
already been given by Mr. Drew. Twelve miles below the 
point at which the Indus, after a north-westerly course of 
nearly 500 miles, turns between precipitous rocks abruptly to 
the south, is Boonji, the name of which has been converted by 
the Sikhs and Dogras into Bawanji. This was at one time a 
flourishing settlement, and' is said to have contained eight 
forts, which would represent a population of between 2,000 and 
3,000 souls. Its prosperity began to decline under the in¬ 
fluence of the wars undertaken at the beginning of the present 
century by the rulers of Yassin and Chitral, which finally led 
to the Sikh occupation of Gilgit. In 1841 Boonji only con¬ 
tained 200 houses, and it was then finally ruined by the 
disastrous flood, of which Mr. Drew gives so interesting 
and able an explanation. The water-courses, on which the 
prosperity of such alluvial spots entirely depends, were swept 
away, and the amount of labour and expense necessary for 
their repair are beyond the power of a small village commu¬ 
nity. The Cashmere Government has lately taken them in 
hand, with a view to encouraging the resettling of the place, 
which at present only contains a colony of convict horse¬ 
stealers and a small garrison. 

Immediately opposite Boonji is the narrow but fertile Sai 
Valley. Six miles further up, the Gilgit river falls into thelndus. 
The lower part of the valley of this river, nearly 40 miles in 
length, forms the Gilgit district. Gilgit itself, situated 24 miles 
from the Indus, at an elevation of 4,890 feet, combines .be 
advantages of a good climate, a considerable extent of fertile 
land, and a central position, and appears from ancient times 
lo have been the seal of a succession of rulers who, to .1 
greater or less degree, exercised authority over the surround 
ln g valleys and slates. 
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The ancient name of the place was Sargin. Later, the 
name of Gilit was given to it, and this has been changed to 
Gilgit by the Sikh and Dogra conquerors ; but among the 
inhabitants it is still known as Gilit or Sargin-Gilit. Its iden¬ 
tity with the Gahalata of ancient Sanscrit literature has been 
suggested.' A few remains still exist of ancient stone build¬ 
ings, apparently of the same description as the Martund and 
Pandrethan temples in Cashmere. Their presence indicates 
that a considerable amount of wealth and scientific skill must 
once have existed in this remote valley, of which not even the 
tradition has survived. 

The settled population of the Gilgit district, which is very 
mixed, amounts to about 4,500 persons. The language 
spoken is Shina, though the Shins are numerically inferior to 
the rest of the population. The Gilgit pronunciation of 
Shina is supposed to be more refined than the dialects 
spoken in neighbouring valleys, but of late it has received a 
large infusion of Cashmeri, Dogri, Hindustani, and Punjabi 
expressions. The former rulers had the title of Ra, and 
there is reason to suppose that they were at one time Hin¬ 
doos, but for thedast five centuries and a half they have been 
Mahommedans. The names of the Hindoo Ras have been 
lost, with the exception of the last of their number, Shiri Bud- 
dutt. Tradition relates that he was killed by a Mahommedan 
adventurer, who married his daughter and founded a new 
dynasty, since called Trakhane, from a celebrated Ra named 
Tra.khan, who reigned about the commencement of the 
fourteenth century, > The previous rulers, of whom Shiri 
Buddutt was the last, were called Shahreis. The present 
Ra of Gilgit, Alidad Khan, belongs properly to the ruling 
family of Nager, but was installed as representative of the 
Trakhane on-account of his descent from that family through 
his mother, on the failure for the second time of direct male 
heirs. . • l 

The population must have beer at'one time at least six 
or seven times as numerous as it is at present. High on the 
mountain sides up to. an elevation' of 10,000 feet, wherever 
the presence of water and the contour of the hill side permit, 
the: ground is terraced and levelled, showing that it was once 
cultivated but many generations have passed since its culti¬ 
vation was abandoned. The period of greatest prosperity 
was probably un/ler the. Shiri Ras, whose rule seems to have 
been peaceable and settled. The whole population, from the 

1 McCrindlu 5 Ancient India. ’ ' 
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Ra to his poorest subject, lived entirely by agriculture. 
According to tradition, Shiri Buddutt’s rule extended over 
Chitral, Yassin, Tangir, Darel, Chilas, Gor, Astor, Hunza, 
Nager, and Haramosh, all of which were probably held by tri¬ 
butary princes of the same family. The first decline of pros¬ 
perity was due apparently to the introduction of Mahom- 
medanism, by which the Shin kingdom was broken up into a 
number of small independent states, which, from that date, 
commenced to make periodical wars with one another; but 
the final blow to the prosperity of the country was adminis¬ 
tered by the establishment of a warlike ruling race in Yassin, 
three centuries later. 

A glance at the map will show that Gilgit is situated in 
the centre of the most mountainous region of the Hima¬ 
layas. Nowhere else in the world, probably, is there to be 
found so great a number of deep valleys and lofty mountains 
in so small a compass. Within a radius of 65 miles from 
Gilgit the survey maps show, amidst innumerable smaller 
peaks, eleven varying from 18,000 to 20,000 feet, seven from 
20,000 to 22,000 feet, six from 22,000 to 24,000 feet, and 
eight, from 24,000 to 26,600 feet; while half of the tract 
thus included still remains to be surveyed. A rival to Everest 
and Kinchinjunga may yet be found among the mountains of 
Kaffiristan. 

From Gilgit, mountain roads radiate into all the surround¬ 
ing valleys, and it is easy to see how favourable is its posi¬ 
tion for the establishment of the head-quarters of a confeder¬ 
acy of small states. The lofty mountains around it, though 
barren and rocky at their bases, are covered with verdure 
higher up; ..and everywhere above 7,000 feet are thick fine 
forests, grassy glades, deep glens, and running streams, of 
which a view of the mountains from below gives little promise. 
Here the wild goat ( C. Falconer 1) roams in great numbers 
almost undisturbed, his chief foes being the snow ounce (A 1 . 
Uncia and the wild dog (C. Rutilans ), of which packs are 
sometimes seen. In winter, when forced down to lower ground 
»y the snow, a few fall victims to village matchlocks; but the 
number thus slain is few, as the Dards are not keen hunters. 
Above the forest, where innumerable peaks tower up in their 
panoply of eternal snow and glacier, ibex {C. Sibirica) are. 
found in great numbers. The solitudes which they share 
with the red bear ( V. Iso bcliinus) and the snow cock ( T. 
Hunalayanus) are rarely disturbed by the hunter’s voice. 
On the lower and more barien hills, below the forest, are to 
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numerous flocks of the wild sheep (O. Vignei). At 
an elevation of n,ooo feet, wild onions grow in great profu¬ 
sion, and to this fact the range is indebted for its Chinese 
name Tsungling. (The Onion Mountains.) 

The principal difficulty in communication is caused by 
the rivers, which in winter are shrunk to small dimensions, 
but in summer, fed by snow-fields and glaciers of enormous 
extent, become impassable torrents, bringing down tons of 
soil in their turbid waters. Many of the streams are rich in 
gold, especially those flowing from the great Rakiposh Moun¬ 
tain, and it is probable that a scientific search for minerals 
would be well repaid. The natives believe that the gold is 
generated by the glaciers, because the greatest quantity is 
found in the glacier mud, and there are traditions of small but 
rich veins of earth having been occasionally laid bare by 
earthquakes. Gold-washing is only practised in winter, and 
then by none but the poorest and meanest of the population, 
though the quantity found even with the rude apparatus 
employed is sometimes very remunerative. The gold itself 
is of fair quality, the best being of twenty carats. 

Nearly half way between Gilgit and the Indus is the 
Bagrot Valley, which contains several flourishing villages, 
and is capable of supporting a population of 2,oooor3,ooosouls. 
The Bagrot gold-washings are celebrated for the quantity 
and line quality of the gold they yield, and the valley contains 
many signs of mineral wealth. It was a favourite summer 
resort of the old Gilgit rulers, and was their last place of 
refuge when hard pressed by external enemies. The Bagrot 
people belong almost entirely to the Shin caste. 

A mile below Gilgit itself the Hunza River joins that of 
Gilgit. Though fordable in winter, this is in summer a deep 
and rapid torrent more than a hundred yards in breadth, bring¬ 
ing down with it an enormous quantity of soil from the lofty 
mountains it drains. Cashmere jurisdiction extends some 25 
miles up the valley to a point at which the river makes a 
sudden bend from a westerly course to south-south-east. 
A . generally happens where these abrupt changes of course 
in a stream are found, the river here flows between perpendi- 
cular rocks, across the face of which none but the most expert 
cragsmen can find a path. On the occasion of my visit to 
1 i unza in 1876,1 suddenly found myself confronted with a more 
difficult and dangerous piece of ground than I had ever tra¬ 
versed in a tolerably large experience of Himalayan sport. 
For nearly half a mile it was necessary to. scramble over 
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rocky ledges, sometimes letting oneself down nearly to the 
water’s edge, then ascending 300 or 400 feet above the stream, 
holding on by corners of rock, working along rocky shelves 
3 or 4 inches wide, and round projecting knobs and corners 
where no four-footed animal less agile than a wild goat could 
find a path. 

Immediately above the bend of the river is the district 
of Chaprot, consisting of the fort and village of that name 
and three other villages. This has always been a fruitful 
source of contention among the rulers of the three states of 
Hunza, Nager, and Gilgit, between which it is situated, prin¬ 
cipally on account of the fort, which, according to local ideas, 
is impregnable. It is situated in the angle formed by the 
junction of two streams, with high precipitous banks, and can 
therefore only be approached from one side. It has belonged 
in turns to all three states, but at present is garrisoned by 
Cashmere troops. Continuing up the valley to the eastward, 
at about 52 miles from Gilgit, the residences of the rulers of 
the two states of Hunza and Nager are reached, the river 
forming the boundary between the wild two. 

The view of the great Rakiposh Mountain from the north 
side is truly striking. From the water’s edge it rises without 
a break for 19,000 feet to its topmost peak, which is over 
25,000 feet above the sea-level. Its lofty sides, girdled 
with dark pine forest and seamed with glaciers and mcrs- 
de-glace , some of which reach nearly down to the water’s 
edge, overlook numerous fertile settlements which are nour¬ 
ished by streams ilowing from the great mountain. Above 
the forests extensive fields of snow sparkle and glitter in the 
summer sgn, while, overtopping all, great points of granite, on 
whose steep sides the snow can scarce find a resting-place, 
give emphasis and unity to a scene not easily forgotten. 

Above Hunza the course of the river, which rises in the 
Hindoo Koosh, lies entirely in Hunza territory. The people 
of these two states, of whom so little is known, have been 
counted as mere robber tribes, who have brought themselves 
into notice by their depredations on the caravans between 
Yarkund and Leh. This is, however, scarcely a just estima¬ 
tion of them. They are of the same stock as the people of 
T'sFn, Ponval, and the majority oi the pc uple of Gilgit and 
the neighbouring valleys. So far from being mere robber 
tribes ihey are settled agricultural communities, living under 
rulers who boast of their long unbroken descent from prim es 
of native blood. Hemmed in by lofty mountains, they are 
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of the independence they have always maintained, and 
they probably present the spectacle of a race living under 
almost the same conditions now as their forefathers did four¬ 
teen centuries ago. The rulers are called Thum, and their 
families are descended from twin brothers, Moghlot and Gir- 
kis, who lived about the end of the fifteenth century. General 
Cunningham makes the somewhat natural mistake of con¬ 
founding Girkis with Kirghiz, and suggests that the former 
inhabitants of Hunza must have been Dards (?), who have 
since been displaced by the nomads of the Pamir. From 
this he goes on to argue that the rulers of Shigar must also 
be of Kirghiz blood ; and following the same line of argument 
he states that the Astor district must once have belonged to 
the Tibetan race, because the ruling family are Makpons. 
He also mentions the Gilgitis as a race of Dardo-Tibetans, 
for which assumption there is no adequate foundation.' 

I have been told by a Nepaulese gentleman that Thum 
is a Chinese title, meaning Governor, and that it is used 
in a reduplicated form Thum Thum , to signify a Governor 
General." Its existence in these countries, where its origin 
has been completely lost sight of, is curious and must be 
extremely ancient. 

The rulers of Nager, who are descended from the first- 
named of the two brothers, are called Moghlote, the present 
Thum being Jaffer Zahid Khan. Though the smaller of 
the two states, Nager has the larger population, owing to the 
greater amount of cultivable ground which it contains. 
The population is about i0,000 souls. The land where 
cultivable is extremely fertile and bears exceptionably heavy 
crops, and the Nager streams are rich in gold. The country 
is especially famous for its apricots, which are dried and export¬ 
ed to the Punjab in considerable quantities. Nearly opposite 
Hunza, the Myetsil River, a considerable stream, joins the 
main river from the south-west. The fort of Nager and the 
Thum’s house are on the southern side of this stream, about 
3 miles from the junction, at an elevation of 8,ooo feet 
above the sea. Both sides of this valley belong to Nager, 
and it forms the eastern boundary of the state. At the head 
of it is the difficult and dangerous road over the Hispar Pass 
mto the Shigar Valley, which is never used except in eases 
of necessity. When Cashmere authority was temporarily 

1 ^ ; 1 m.xiV. La<luUt\ pages >y t 38, 58, 295* 
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expelled from Gilgit, between I852 and I860, communication 
with Nager was maintained by this road. In the prosperous 
times of the Shin rule, the Thums of Nager acknowledged 
the Ras of Gilgit as their feudal superiors, and tradition 
relates that the villages of Nilt, Gulmit, Toll, and Pussunt, 
which now belong to Nager, were given as dowries to 
different Thums who married daughters of the Trakhane 
At the time of the Sikh occupation of Gilgit a very close 
connection existed between the rulers of the two states of 
Gilgit and Nager. Between Hunza and Nager a great rivalry, 
which has frequently resulted in open hostility, has always 
existed, but they are generally ready to combine against an 
external foe. Though possessing a common origin, the 
people of Nager are distinguished for timidity and incapacity 
for war, and no instance is recorded of their being victorious 
over their rivals of Hunza, at whose hands they have suffered 
many disastrous defeats. The people of Nager are Shiahs, 
and slavery does not exist among them. Since 1868 Nager 
has been tributary to Cashmere, to which it makes an annual 
payment of twenty-one tolas of gold and two baskets of 
apricots. 

Between the two states the river flows between perpendi¬ 
cular banks, 300 feet high and 600 feet apart at the top. 
The banks can only be ascended in a few places, which are 
carefully guarded. 

Hunza, which comprises a considerable extent of terri¬ 
tory, has an agricultural population of about 6,000 souls. 
North of the great range of peaks which bisects the 
principality from south-east to north-west the country opens 
out into rolling grass steppes, supporting a scattered pastoral 
population. » Here the great wild sheep ( 0 . Poh) roams in 
large herds. This tract is known as Little Goohjal, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from Wakhan, which, south of the Hindoo Koosb, 
is known as Goohjal proper. 

From the north-east the Shimshal stream, draining the 
valley of that name, brings down a great volume of water 
m summer, and effectually closes all access from the south, 
except to men on foot. The inly direct route in summer to 
tbo Shimshal Valley from the south, is by the high and diffi¬ 
cult Moorkon Pass, whi h is only open for two months in 
the year. From the head of the Shimshal Valley a road, only 
passable for men on foot, leads to Koolanooldi in the Yar¬ 
kand Valley. It was by this road that attacks on the cara¬ 
vans were organised. Another route leads by a somewhat 
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_„jlt pass on to the S'nimshal Pamir, from whence a road 

goes to Ujadbai in the Sirikol Valley. On this Pamir dwell 
a number of Kirghiz, who pay tribute to the I hum of Hunza, 
and here the wild ydk (A grunniens) and the kyang 
(. E . Hemionus ) find their most western limit. The Pamir 
appears to lie north-west and south-east. From its north 
side the Kara Kuchkar Pass leads to Raskum, once a 
nourishing settlement, situated on one of the many branches 
which form the south-western source of the Yarkund River. 
Considerably further to the north-east are the two small 
communities of Pakpooh and Shakshooh, situated on different 
tributary streams. Pakpooh is said to contain about 4,000 
and Shakshooh about 5,000 souls, and they are situated 
respectively at an elevation of about 10,000 and 9,000 feet. 
Both pay tribute to the ruler of Hunza. These curious 
people, of whom very little is known, are of Aryan race, and 
are described as being of very fair and ruddy complexion. 
Their language is Chagatai Furki, but, like the Ghalchah 
tribes of Sirikol and the countries north of the Hindoo Koosh 
to the westward, many of them speak Persian also. Dr. Bellew, 1 
who met some men of the tribe, speaks of them as being a 
tall, very fair, and handsome race; of a purely Aryan physi¬ 
ognomy, and describes them as poorly clad, parrying match¬ 
locks, of timid and subdued demeanour, and very cautious 
of giving any information regarding themselves. He men¬ 
tions that they spoke Turk! to other people, but conversed 
among themselves in a totally different language. He says 
that they are Mussulmans of the Shiah sect, like the Waknis 
and Badakhshis,—that is, Maulais. 

Nearly due north of Hunza is the small mountain state 
of Sirikol. The rulers of the two states have ever main¬ 
tained a close friendship in spite of the mountains which 
separate them. From Girtchah in Goohjal, lashkurgan is 
reached in eight days. Horses can only travel by the Kilik 
route, which is longer than that by the Kirish Pass ; but the 
road is excellent and open all th$: year to both horses and 
camels. For about two months in summer the road by 
Misgar is impracticable for horses on account oi the depth 
of the stream that has to be forded. Thy route by Riship- 
ju-ab and Derdee is then used, but men on foot can travel 
by Misgar at all times. Good roads also lead to Lungar 
and Kabr-i-Bosai in Wakhan territory. 

In Wakhan, Sirikol, and Yarkund, the name of Kunjoot 

. 1 Ikllew's Kashmir and Kashghar. 
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is given to Hunza, though this name is not in use among the 
inhabitants themselves, nor among any of the people dwelling 
south of the Hindoo Koosh. The name, according to the 
pronunciation of the inhabitants themselves, is more properly 
Hunzoo. In ancient times it was called Challaj Bultum, a 
name which has now fallen into disuse. 

The ruling family of Hunza is called Ayeshe (heavenly), 
from the following circumstance. The two states of Hunza 
apd Nager were formerly one, ruled by a branch of the 
Shahreis, the ruling family of Gilgit, whose seat of government 
was Nager. Tradition relates that Mayroo Khan, apparently 
the first Mahommedan Thum of Nager some 200 years after 
the introduction of the religion of I si ami n to Gilgit, married a 
daughter of Trakhan of Gilgit, who bore him twin sons named 
Moghlot and Girkis. From the former the present ruling 
family of Nager is descended. The twins are said to have 
shown hostility to one another from their birth., Their father, 
seeing this and unable to settle the question .of succession, 
divided his state between them, giving to Girkis the north, 
and to Moghlot the south, bank of the river. 

Age did not diminish their enmity, and Girkis, while out 
'hunting, was one day killed by an adherent- of Moghlot, a 
native of Haramosh, named Mogul Beg, who under pretence 
of a quarrel with Moghlot took service with Girkis, and per¬ 
suading him to look up at some game on the cliff above him, 
drove an arrow into his throat. Girkis left only a daughter, 
who, according to the custom of the country, became Queen 
or Ganish of Hunza. Her first care was to avenge her 
father’s death. The tradition relates that having sworn to tear 
the murderer’s liver with her teeth, she carried out her vo\y to 
the letter. Left without a chaperon, she was not long-, with¬ 
out gett'ing into a scrape, as young ladies in similar circum¬ 
stances are apt to do. The young prince Karnal Khan of 
Nager, a younger son of Moghlot, crossed the river by night, 
serenaded her, and wo.n her heart. Night after night the 
lovers met, unknown to the rest of the world, till serious con¬ 
sequences ensued; ahd one fine day it was announced in 
Hunza thht, though Providence had not yet provided the 
princess with a. husbgnd, it had seen fit to bless her with a 
son. Morals in Hunza are not. of the 'strictest even now, so 
that few-questions were asked, and the good people generally 
contented themselves with beating their drums, dancing, 
and the usual festivities proper on the occasion of v the birth 
of the prince Chiliss Khan. Karnal -Khan seems to ha-e 
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"“'Behaved badly ” all through, as the above story is concealed 
in Hunza under the fiction that a prince of Shighnan became 
the husband of the princess, but that his name being forgot¬ 
ten he is known only as Ayesho (Heaven-sent), from which 
the present ruling family of Hunza takes the name. The 
present Thum of Hunza is Ghazan Khan. 

The rivalry of the two brothers has been perpetuated till 
the present time, and has become almost an article of faith 
between the people, as well as the rulers, of the two states. 
The people of Hunza have a greater reputation for bravery 
than those of Nager, but they are not warlike in the sense 
that the Afghans may be said to be so. Secure in the inac¬ 
cessibility of their country, 1 they have preyed upon all their 
neighbours without fear of retribution. At the time of the 
insurrection of the seven Khojas in Yarkund in 1847, Shah 
Ghazanfur Khan of Hunza rendered assistance to the 
Chinese in overcoming the rebellion. In recognition of this 
service a jagheer was granted to him close to Yarkund, and 
a brass tablet inscribed with a record of the friendship of 
Hunza towards Pekin, and its reward was placed on the 
gates of the city. A fixed subsidy was paid by the Chinese 
to the Thum of Hunza, who in return gave a nominal alle¬ 
giance. Under these circumstances, the caravans between 
Yarkund and Leh were regularly plundered in the valley of 
the Yarkund River near Koolanooldi by the Hunza people, 
whilst the Chinese authorities winked at a proceeding 
which they were unable to prevent or punish. The raids 
were organised by the Thum, and looked upon as a right 
conferred by the proximity of the caravan route. His agents 
in Yarkund sent notice when a rich caravan was about to 
start, and a party was at once despatched by mountain 
paths known only to themselves, to lit in wait for it. Besides 
the plunder carried off, young men were generally seized and 
sold into slavery, which caused Hunza to become the chief 
place of resort for slave-merchants from Badakhshan. The 
last exploit of the kind, and the >most successful recorded, 
took place in 1865, when no less than 50 camels and 500 
ponies laden with merchandise were driven from Koolanooldi 
to Hunza by way of IJiadbai without opposition. Kunjooti 
eyes still glisten when they talk of that day, but the establish¬ 
ment of the firm rule of the Atalik in Kashghar put a stop to 
future proceedings of the kind. On the re-establishment of 
Chi 'esc power in Kashghar in 1878, Ghazan Khan preferred 
a formal request to me that he might revive his ancient light 
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of “ striking the road.” The Nager people were never con¬ 
cerned in these raids. 

With the former rulers of Gilgit the people of Hunza 
seem to have lived on tolerably good terms, rendering them 
a nominal allegiance in the days of their prosperity, but 
asserting their independence as the later i rakhaiie Ras grew 
weak. The Sikh and Dogra governors found their most 
troublesome enemies in Hunza, against which country they 
never gained a single success. Hunza raids against Gilgit 
villages were incessant, till in revenge an expedition was 
organised in 1848 by Nuthoo Shah, the first Sikh governor 
of" Gilgit. Falling into an ambuscade, Nuthoo Shah and 
Karim Khan, the Ra of Gilgit, were both slain, and their army 
defeated with serious loss. In the beginning, of 1865 a 
second attempt was made in alliance .with tile ruler of Nager, 
whose lukewarmness or treachery caused tlie expedition to 
fail. In the succeeding year a third attempt was made, but 
the Nager ruler’s treachery was now evident, and while the 
Hunza force looked on from across the river, a skirmish took 
place between the quondam allies, in which the Dogra gov¬ 
ernor was badly wounded. The unexpected defection of their 
allies and the loss of their leader so disheartened the Dogras 
that the whole force took to flight, and reached Gilgit with 
the loss of only two men. Their artillery, which had been at 
first abandoned, was recovered by the presence of- mind of one 
of the Dogra officers, who, with a few men, preserved the 
semblance of order in their retreat. I he expedition having 
been undertaken without permission from Jummoo, the gov¬ 
ernor was recalled and his proceedings ignored. 

In 1869 the raids from Hunza were at last put an end tp 
by the present Thum consenting to yield allegiance, and pay 
a yearly tribute of two horses, two hounds, and twenty ounces 
of gold-dust, which has since been paid regularly. 

The elevation oi Hunza is 8,400 feet. It may be de¬ 
scribed as an elongated crescent with the points towards the 
south, formed by the hills receding from the river. At each 
end is a strong torrent flowing from the glaciers on the peaks, 
which are just visible to the north. 1 he cultivation extends 
about 7 miles in length by i-l. in depth. This-is terraced 
down to the river, but in parts.is broken and undulating. It 
is divided into eight districts,—Naraydass, Assanabad, Doot- 
kun, Hyderabad, Aliabad, Gauish, Baltit, and All it lurch 
district has its own fort. Baltit is the Thum’s residence. 
The ground is thickly wooded, and the whole eastern end is 
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covered with orchards of fruit trees. The cultivation i 
tremely good, and fruit of all kinds grows in abundance. 

Mahommedanism sits but loosely on the Hunza people, 
who make no secret of their preference for easy-going tenets. 
Though professing to be Maulais, they are disowned by their 
own Pirs, who refuse to visit the country, and no contributions 
are sent by them to their spiritual chief. They are great 
wine-drinkers, and are reproached by their neighbours for 
their readiness to eat unorthodox food,' and for the immo¬ 
rality of their women. Firearms are scarce, and bows and 
arrows are still not quite obsolete. 

The people of Hunza and Nager belong to the caste 
called Yeshkun by the Shins, but amongst themselves known 
as Boorish. They differ slightly in appearance, the Nager 
people apparently showing an infusion of Tartar blood, 
derived, no doubt, from their Iskardo neighbours. The Hunza 
people, who are a somewhat taller race, have finer features 
and are distinguished for being more deliberate and less 
vivacious in their actions. The language, called Boorishki or 
Boorishaski, is identical in both states ; the Hunza pronun¬ 
ciation being rather more broad and drawling than that of 
Nager. This language was first published by Dr. Leitner. 
All their songs, however, are in Shina,—a language which is 
supposed to lend itself more readily to poetry,— and Shina 
songs are sung by men who do not understand a word of 
that language. 

Both Thums are still addressed as Soori, as a title of 
respect. This appears to be the same as Sri, an appellation of 
I.akshmi, the Hindoo goddess of wealth, commonly prefixed to 
the names of Hindoo princes in India, todenote their honour and 
prosperity. The Thum’s wives are styled “ gamsh,’ which is 
almost identical with the original Sanscrit word for mother, 
and their sons arc called “gushpoor." In cutting the throat 
of an animal for food, the people of Hunza make a practice 
of turning it towards the Thum’si abode, even when many 
miles distant, instead of in the orthodox direction of Mecca. 

Every village, according to its size, possesses one or more 
forts, sufficient to give shelter to the whole population. These 
are built of sun-dried bricks, with walls 15 feet high, and square 
towers at intervals of 20 yards. At night the whole popula¬ 
te ,r, t ikes Refuge within the walls. Similar forts exist in Gilgit, 
but under Cashmere rule they have fallen into disuse. 

In Hunza the" is a tradition preserved of the occurrence 
< AnimJ; \<a jlaugbtcred according lu Ibe tanner prescribed by Mitliommcdan low, 
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at some remote period of a Mongol invasion, but no clue 
exists to the approximate date. It is said to have taken 
place at a period before the separation of Hunza from Nager. 
In more recent times a prince of Nager is related to have 
visited Cashmere to seek assistance from Shah Jehan, which 
was granted, and the prince thereby enabled to expel his 
brother and make himself master of the country. Bernier 
mentions another prince from this neighbourhood, by name 
Bowali Khan, applying in a similar manner for assistance to 
Shah Jehan. This prince appears to have belonged to the 
family of the rulers of Iskardo or Shigar. 

During the rule of Ghazanfur Khan, the father of the 
present Thum of Hunza, Nager wvts temporarily forced to 
give allegiance to the Hunza ruler, who had secured the 
active alliance of Suleiman Shah, of the Khushwakte 
family. 

Returning into the Gilgit Valley, 19 miles-above'Gilgit, 
the Ponyal District is reached. This stretches for some 
22 miles up to the Yassin frontier. Of old an app'anage of ( 
Gilgit, Ponyal became in later times a bone of contention' 
between the rulers of Yassin and Gilgit, who each possessed 
it in turn for a time, till it finally came into the .pos¬ 
session of Cashmere in i860. Soomalik, whose name will 
be found in the genealogy of the Gilgit Ras, is said to have 
given Ponyal as a dowry with his daughter to a prince of 
Chitral. At a later date it became an independent republic 
for a time, till a certain Shot, a native of Darel, made himself 
Thum of Ponyal, but was shortly afterwards slain by Shah 
Pershah, of the Khushwakte family of Yassin, who established 
his son Booroosh as ruler. The present Ra of Ponyal, 
Akbar K,han, is a descendant of Booroosh, his father having 
been re-established and confirmed in his possession by the 
Cashmere Government in return for services rendered in the 
wars which finally established the Dogra rule on the right 
bank of the Indus. Cashmere troops garrison Ponyal, .and 
grave cases are under the jurisdiction of the Gilgit officials, 
but no revenue is paid either to Cashmere or to Akbar Khan, 
who receives in lieu a fixed subsidy from the Maharajah, in 
consideration of which he is bound to maintain a certain 
number of men to guard the frontier posts in time of peace, and 
to render military service in war. But for this arrangement, 
Cashmere would hardly have been able to make good its 
footing west of the Indus, and its success in this matter may 
b'- said to be entirely owing to the father ol Akbar Khan. 
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Great enmity exists between the people of Ponyal and those 
of Yassin and Chitral. 

The principal place in Ponyal is Cher, 1 which has been 
corrupted into Sher by the Dogras. The people are, with few 
exceptions, Yeshkun or Boorish, but the language spoken is 
Shina. In religion they are mostly Maulais, a few Soonnees 
and Shiahs only being found amongst them. Ponyal con¬ 
tains about 2,000 inhabitants; the men are remarkable for 
their athletic figures. The soil, where cultivable at all, is 
fertile and yields two harvests in the year, but between the 
different patches of cultivation long stretches of sandy plain 
intervene, while at certain places the rocks close in on the 
river, which, for more than half the year, is an impassable tor¬ 
rent, so that the passage can be easily held by a few against 
superior numbers. In unsettled times guards are posted at 
these places to give the alarm by beacon fires. 

At the western extremity of Ponyal is the fort and village 
of Gahkuch, which is the residence of the Rao Afiat Khanka 
member of the Boorooshe family, who owns allegiance to Cash- 
mere and receives a yearly subsidy in consideration of his 
holding this frontier post. ' Gahkuch is a place of some im¬ 
portance, as it commands the mouth of the Karoomber Valley 
as well as upper part of the main valley. 

Opposite Gahkuch, the Karoomber Valley and river, run¬ 
ning almost due south from the Hindoo Koosh, joins the 
main valley. Mr. Drew has described how this valley has 
dunng the Inst twenty years alternately belonged to Yassin 
and Gilgit. Nothing but extreme timidity or apathy can 
have induced the Cashmere Durbar to abandon it, as men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Drew, for it is outside the natural boundary of 
Yassin, and could not have remained a portion of Yassin 
territory had the slightest disposition been evinced to retain 
it by the Dogras. For 25 miles the vailyy is broad and 
open, beyond that it contracts, and a road branches off 
past the village of Ishkaman or Ishkornan to the foot of the 
Durkot Pass. Continuing up the Alley, which bends to the 
eastward, the Hindoo Koosh is crossed into the Oxus Valley 
by the Ishkornan Pass at a height of 12,000 feet. Formerly 
this road was a favourite one, but owing to recent physical 
changes it has now fallen into disuse. 

1 he Karoomber Valley, which contains the ruins of several 
villages, now supports only 300 souls. The former in¬ 
habitants arc said *0 have been exposed to constant forays 

‘ Meaning ‘ in impregnable roil:." 
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from the Wakhis and Sirikolis, but the wars of the* Yassin 
rulers since the beginning of the century have been the most 
powerful agent in depopulating the country. The security 
given to inhabitants in one way has been accompanied by 
a fresh source of danger to them in another. More than oncp 
the glacier has temporarily dammed up the stream until suffi-. 
cient water has accumulated to burst the barrier and carry 
destruction to the valley below. At Eemit there is a hot 
mineral spring. 
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CASTES—ADMINISTRATION. 

D R. LEITNER and Mr. Drew have already shown that 
the people of Gilgit and some of the adjacent valleys are 
divided into castes, which are governed by strict laws as to 
intermarriage. The distribution of the different castes, as 
shown roughly in the following table, may help to give some 
clue to their different origins : — 

Table showing Distribution of Castes. 


Remarks. 


1 ' Exclusive of N<*nu¬ 
chas, but including; 
under the head of 
Shins, Chiliss, Ga- 
bars, Mahrons, and 
/ Baterwaliks. 

Exclusive of Pa- 
thans and Goojurs. 


Exclusive of Cash- 
meris and recent 
immigrants. 


Exclusive of the ruling 
class. 


Exclusive of the regu • 
lar population of 
Chitral. 


At the risk of going over some ground that has already been 
traversed, a few remarks concerning them may not be out of 
place. 

The most honoured caste is that of the Ronos, who rank 
ril;X * ruling family in e.. Ty country in which they 
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are found. The Wuzeers are generally, though not always, 
chosen from among the Rono families. They exist in small 
numbers in Nager, Gilgit, and Ponyal, gradually increasing in 
numbers as one travels westward through Yassin, Mastooch, 
and Chitral, in which places there are said to be altogether 
over 300 families. In Nager and Yassin they call them¬ 
selves Hara and Haraiyo, 1 and in Chitral Zundra, but they 
claim to be all of the same stock. Some exist in VVakhan 
and Sirikol, where they are called Ivhaibar-khatar; and in 
Shighnan, where they are called Gaibalik-khatar. Wherever 
they exist they are held in great respect. They have two 
principal traditions concerning their origin, both of which may 
contain a germ of truth. One is that they are descended from 
three brothers, Zoon, Rono, and Harai, the sons of a certain 
Soomalik who ruled in Mastooch before the establishment of 
the Shahreis line. The other is that they are of Arab blood, 
and descended from Mahommed Hanifa, the son of Ali, the 
Prophet’s son-in-law. Their small numbers, general distribu¬ 
tion, and the universal estimation in which they are held, are 
evidence in favour of the first assertion, and it is possible that 
they may be descended from Arabs who settled in the upper 
part of the Chitral Valley at the time of the Arab conquest of 
Badakhshan, at the end of the seventh century. A claim to 
Arab descent is, however, very common among many sections 
of the inhabitants of these valleys, but it seems to rest on no 
real foundation. According to another version they taut" 
originally from Rajauri, near Poonch, and are descended from 
three brothers, Sirung, Sooroong, and Kunger Putool. 

In appearance they are generally taller than the other 
inhabitants of the country, with rather high cheek bones, oval 
faces not thickly bearded, and fairly developed features. Some 
of them resemble in feature high-class Rajpoots. The esteem 
in which they are held is proved by the fact that they are able 
to give their daughters in marriage to the ruling families, and 
children born of such marriages are qualified to succeed to all 
the honours of the father’s family, and intermarry with other 
ruling families. They also give daughters in marriage to 
Syuds, of whom there are a few scattered about the country 
but not to the interior castes. They, however, take daughters 
in marriage from both Shins and Yeshkuns. Children born of 
these unions rank ns Ronos. and, if daughters, can, a- above 
stated, intermarry with ruling families. The Zundre of Ohitrai 
do not refuse their daughters to the Afghans of Dir. lixeep- 
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-tlonal cases exist of Rono women being given to Shins and 
Yeshkuns when through immoral behaviour they cannot pro¬ 
cure husbands of their own class. Rulers of Dard states 
give their daughters born of slaves or concubines to Ronos, 
but not those born of lawful wives. 

Next to the Ronos, in order of consideration, come the 
Shins, who do not form the majority of the population any¬ 
where except in Gor, Chilas, Tangir, the Indus Valley below 
Sazin, and the upper part of the Gilgit Valley above Ponyal, 
and are not found at all in the higher and less fertile parts, till 
one gets further up the Indus Valley beyond Haramosh. 
Although numerically inferior, they have established their 
language to the exclusion of others wherever they have 
penetrated, and there can be little doubt that they represent 
an alien race who at some time established themselves in the 
country by conquest. Amongst the many dialects of Shina 
now spoken, that of Gilgit, which was the seat of Shin rule, 
is still considered the most refined, but it is much mixed with 
Boorishki, and of late with Cashmeri owing to an immigra¬ 
tion of Cashmeris which took place about a hundred years 
ago, at the same time as the formation of the Cashmeri 
colony in the Hodar Valley. 

Shins give their daughters to Ronos and Syuds, but can¬ 
not marry the daughters of Ronos or Syuds in return. In 
the same way they marry Yeshkun women, but do not give 
their daughters to Yeshkuns in return. In the lower part of 
the Indus Valley they give daughters to the Nee'mchas. 
Owing to this system of mixed marriages they are, as Mr. 
Drew has pointed out, very far from being a pure race, and 
it is difficult to fix on any typical personal characteristics. 
The Shins of the Indus Valley below Sazin are small clean¬ 
limbed men, with dark complexion and eyes, and sharp fea¬ 
tures, of a type not uncommon in North-Western India. 
Above Sazin and about Gilgit they are of somewhat lighter 
complexion, but they do not show any marked type of feature. 

There is a rare type, which 1 have only noticed among 
Shins, which may be characteristic of the race. These are 
small slight men, with ; hin sharp features, prominent no i -es 
and narrow chins. Mr. Drew also notices this type as pre¬ 
vailing in the side valleys of the Indus near Rondu and 
I-skardo. I am inclined to think, however, that the true Shin 
type is only to be found in the Indus Valley below Sazin, and 
that this small narrow-chinned race are merely a deteriorated 
type produced by long intermarriage within narrow limits 
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Though their traditions as a separate race have long 
passed away, the Shins still look on themselves as the 
aristocracy of the country, and claim to be of a more honour¬ 
able caste than others, without being able to show any 
foundation for this claim. A Shin considers it a disgrace to 
have to carry a load, and regards hunting and agriculture as 
the only honourable pursuits for a man. They are strictly 
confined to the Indus Valley and its affluents. 

The Shins who are found in Baltistan do not, however, 
arrogate to themselves any superiority over their Tartar 
neighbours. On the contrary, the position they occupy to¬ 
wards the Tartars is similar to that of the Yeshkuns in Gilgit 
towards themselves. They are called by the Tartars, con¬ 
temptuously, “ Brokpas,” or highlanders, from their cultivating 
the highest—that is, the least fertile—ground. The Baltis 
habitually mention this fact when speaking of the Brokpas or 
Dards of the Iskardo district, but do not try to account 
for it. 

This, together with the difference of estimation in which 
the Shins are held in Gilgit and Iskardo, gives a valuable 
clue to changes which have taken place among the different 
races. It is evident that in Baltistan the Tartars, and not the 
Brokpas, are the last-comers. 

As already mentioned, the part of the Indus Valley from 
below Gor to the Afghan limits near Ghorband is called 
Shinkari, and it is in the lower part of this t hat the purest 
Shin community is now probably to be found , but the name 
of Shinkari, which still exists in Pukli, where the population 
is now entirely Afghan, perhaps indicates that the original 
home of the Shins was in that valley. 

The most remarkable peculiarity of the Shins is their feel¬ 
ing with regard to the cow, to which Mr. Drew has already 
directed attention. In spite of their conversion to Mahom- 
inedanism, the feeling is still maintained in Nager, Gilgit, 
Astor, and the Indus Valley above Boonji. In the Indus 
Valley below Astor the feeling has died out, but in the 
places mentioned, orthodox Shins will not eat beef, drink 
cow’s milk, or touch a vessel containing it. A sucking calf, 
or any portion of a dead animal, is especially unclean, so 
that purification is necessary if even the garments should 
chance to touch them. It is not uncommon for a Shin to 
make over his cow and calf to a Yeshkun neighbour, to bo re¬ 
stored to him when the calf is weaned. Shins also regard the 
domestic fowl as unclean, and in districts chiefly inhabited 
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cm, not a single fowl is to be seen. These peculiarities 
are strictly confined to the Shin caste, and, together with 
other customs which will come under notice presently, afford 
good grounds for supposing that they were a race of Hindoos 
who came from the south, and, pressing up the Indus Valley, 
established a Hindoo state in these remote regions under the 
crest of the Hindoo Koosh. 

The next in order and the most numerous caste are the 
Yeshkuns, who form the entire population of Hunza, Nager, 
and Ponyal, and nearly all the population of Yassin, besides 
being numerically superior in Gilgit, Sai, Darel, and Astor. 
In Hunza and Nager they do not call themselves Yeshkun, 
but Boorish ; and in Yassin, Woorshik and Boorisho. The lan¬ 
guage spoken, in slightly varying dialects, in these three states 
is known as Boorishki, Boorishaski, or Woorishki. The term 
“ Khajoona,” applied by the Gilgitis to the language as spoken 
in Nager, is never used in that country, and the old name also 
lingers in Yassin, which is still known as Woorshigoom. 
This language, of which an account is given in Appendix A, 
differs markedly from all languages in the neighbouring val¬ 
leys. It has, I believe, been pronounced on good authority 
to belong to the Turanian family of languages. 

In the colder.climate of Hunza and Yassin, the people of 
this caste have ruddy complexions, and fair and even red 
hair is not uncommon. The Boorish of Nager show a some¬ 
what different type. Many of them are short, thick-set men, 
with prominent cheek-bones, thick features, and thin beards. 
These •characteristics, joined to their unwarlike nature, arc: 
probably due to an infusion of Tartar blood from Iskardo, 
gained during the time that Nager was subject to the Mak- 
pon ruler of Iskardo. If the Boorish are originally of Turanian 
origin, they have received at some time so large an infusion 
of Aryan blood as to have almost entirely swamped their 
original characteristics. Mr. Drew points out that the re- 
strictions on their intermarriage with-the Shins makes them 
the purdr race of the two, and though these restrictions are 
not always closely observed, the Yeshkuns of Hunzk and 
Nager would have little opportunity for profiting by their non- 
observance, so that- their dash of Aryan blood must have 
been obtained before the appearance of the Shins. There 
does not appear to be any good foundation for Dr. Leitner's. 
suggestion that the Yeshkuns are probably the product of 
intermarriage between the Shins and some aboriginal race. 
Considerable rivalry exists between the Shinn and Yeshkuns. 







even in villages where they have lived side by side for 
generations. 

Living among them, in varying numbers, are Syuds, 
Krammins, Dorns, Shotos, and Goojurs. All of these occupy 
an inferior position except the Syuds, who relate that they 
first settled in the country in the time of Tamerlane. They 
are treated with the highest respect, and receive in marriage 
daughters from the ruling families, but without reciprocity, for 
a Syud's daughter is given only to a Syud. There are none 
in Hunza, but elsewhere they are scattered through the 
country in small numbers. There is seldom more than one 
Syud’s house in each village. 

The Krammins, who are millers and potters, are most 
numerous in Darel, and do not exist in Hunza or Nager. 
They do not intermarry with any other caste. Their name 
is probably derived from the Persian kamin , “ mean,” though 
Mr. Shaw, in his paper on “ Stray Aryans in Thibet/' suggests 
that the name is derived from krmn , “work.” 

The Dorns, who are musicians, blacksmiths, and leather- 
workers, are most numerous in Yassin, Nager, and Chilas, in 
which latter place they form a sixth of the population. 

In Nager there is a caste called Shoto, which exists no¬ 
where else ; they work in leather, and rank below the Dorns, 
who rake daughters from them without giving in return. 

Like the low caste of men of India, the men belonging to 
these inferior castes are of very dark complexion, coarse 
features, and inferior physique. Mr. Drew regards them as 
akin to the low castes of the Punjab, and accounts for their 
presence in these countries by suggesting that they are 
remnants of a pre-Aryan aboriginal race, who represent the 
earliest inhabitants of these valleys. 1 am more inclined to 
think that, Jike the Shins, they have come from the south 
to settle in these valleys. It is possible that they accom¬ 
panied the Shins, or they may have followed them, gradually 
spreading under the protection of the Shin rule. I heir 
status is only consistent with the existence of the Hindoo 
religion, which I believe to have been introduced by the 
Shins, and it is wortny of notice that they are not found in 
the upper part of the Chitral Valley. 

In Gilgit itself there arc a great number of Cashmeris, 
or, as they are called, Kashiroos, whose forefathers settled in 
the place in the time of Ahmed Shah Abdali, about i 760 A.D. 
They now form the largest section of the population, and 
the shrewdness which forms so distinctive a part ot tin: 
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character ol the ordinary Cashmeri, has suffered little by 
transplanting. Some are said to have penetrated into 
Cmtral, where they have since become merged in the re¬ 
gular population. Those in Gilgit are weavers and carpenters, 
and are regarded with some contempt both by Shins and 
Yeshkuns. 

Their distinctive castes are Meer, Sheikh, Paiyr, Lon, 
Sumyar (goldsmiths), Dar, Rawut, But, and Tatchon (car- 
penters); all of which castes are also found in Cashmere. 
They are all tillers of the soil, and the trades at which they 
work occasionally, such as weaving, are irrespective of caste, 
\viih the exception of the goldsmiths and carpenters. They 
intermarry without restriction among themselves, except the 
Tatchon, who give daughters to the other castes, but do not 
receive from them in return. They occasionally give daugh- 
Ur S to Shins and Yeshkuns without reciprocity'. With the 
Krammins and Dorns they do not marry at all. In spite of 
the small estimation in which they are held, they form the 
most thriving and energetic part of the population, while at 
t.ie same time they have lost some of the worst characteris¬ 
tics of true Cashmeris. 

In the valleys south of Gilgit, the Goojurs pasture their 
cattle on the high lands, not mixing with the people of the 
country in any way. In Tangir and Darel they arc found 
in great numbers, and they count their herds by thou¬ 
sands. I ,iey attach themselves to no locality, though per- 
>aps for a generation the same men frequent one pasture- 
ground, building rude hovels and making a poor pretence at 
cultivating small patches of ground ; but a very small excuse 
seems to be sufficient to drive them, with their herds, in 
search of fresh pastures. A great number inhabit the upper 
part of the Dir and Swat Valleys, and a few have found their 
way into the Gilgit Valley. They all speak the dialect of 
1 unjabi, peculiar to their caste. . Like the Syuds, they must 
rank as a class rather than as a caste. 

Vigne speaking of the existence of caste in. Baltistan 
remarks that it may perhaps beYonsidered as a proof of the 
Hindoo origin of the natives of that country. Though the 
Balus ha\e undoubtedly a considerable amount of Aryan 
blood in their veins, they must be classed as a Mongolian 
’ uut * . existence of a caste system among them, which 
' be mentioned further on, must be ascribed to Dard or 
P arflcu Iarly to Shin, influence; for it is to be noted that 
caste distinctions above mentioned are only found 
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their strictly Hindoo form where the Shin element exists among 
the population. The class distinctions existing in Chitral 
are of a totally different nature, and the whole evidence 
seems to mark the Shins as having been a Brahminical race, 
who succeeded in imposing their language, and to a great 
extent their customs, on races to which they were numerically 
inferior. 

The system of administration which existed under the old 
Shin rulers is still maintained by the Cashmere Government 
with slight modifications. The revenues of the Ra were 
derived as follows: From the land, a tax called “ Koodkool ” 
was paid on every crop, in kind, according to the quality of 
the land, which was regularly and apparently not heavily 
assessed. A pastoral tax of a sheep or goat, called “ Ganoni 
mari,” was paid by each household every alternate year. 
This might be commuted at the will of the payer for the 
sum of two shillings yearly. A tax called “ Nyoori shairi,” 
of four shillings a year, was paid by each water-mill, which 
was, however, exempted from payment the first year after 
construction. For washing gold-dust, in which a considerable 
number of people in certain villages find employment during 
the winter, a fixed tax of fifty-five pounds sterling, called 
“ Ra-i-dillki,” was paid yearly. In the autumn a grape tax, 
called “ Jachai toni, ” was levied in kind on fcvery vine accord¬ 
ing to its siz<‘; and when the wine-making began, a certain 
number of measures of grape juice, called “ Rekhoo, ’ were 
also paid to the Ra. A money tax of sixteen shillings, called 
“ Gare toloo,” was levied on each marriage, for which the 
bridegroom was liable. Every weaver’s house furnished eight 
yards of cotton cloth to the Ra, which was called “ Buyetcho 
pAtchi.” Silk also, which was produced by nearly every 
household, paid a tax called fi Chooshi purtai, which consist¬ 
ed of as many cocoons as the Charboo could grasp in one 
hand, out of the heap collected by each family. Four villages, 
in which silk was not produced, paid a commutation of one 
fat sheep, valued at eight shillings, which was called “ Choo¬ 
shi mAriper village. 

Besides these, a curious tax, called “ Cha ette goe,” was 
paid by the villages of Burmess, Khomer, and Naupoor only, 
which consisted of all the milk and butter produced bv oik 
cow from each house in those villages between the Ganoni 
and Chili festivals,—that is, from the middle of May to the end 
of October. These three villages also gave the Ra one 
small kid yearly hmn each house. Fins impost was cedi.-d 
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Cheloo.’ No reason is assigned for the origin of these 
peculiar taxes, which are said to have been instituted by 
Queen Jowari. No Shin ruler would have received cow’s 
milk. Another local tax, called “ Sategi,” was paid by the 
village of Bagrot. This originated in a visit paid by 
Habbi Khan when a boy, during the reign of his mother 
Jowari, on which- occasion the village community made him 
a grant of a piece of land. It was, however, found inconvenient 
to cultivate it under the same system as the other crown 
lands, so it was, shortly afterwards, resumed by the village, 
on an agreement to pay a tax of thirteen taraks of wheat, 
equal to five and a half.quarters, yearly. 

Every trader who entered the country paid a duty, 
“ Masool,” of, one rolhof cloth out of each load, or two per 
cent, of live-stock, or the equivalent in other goods. At the 
time of sheep-slaughtering at the winter solstice, one hind 
quarter Was furnished by. each house, out of which a certain 
number went to each of the.minor officials, and the head and 
hind quarters of all game killed was the perquisite of the Ra. 

Money payments \vere made in gold-dust, which is still 
largely used as a circulating medium. An amount of the 
value of eight shillings is called “ Baghaloo.” 

The Yerfah, or Ra’s steward, was responsible for the col¬ 
lection of the lan3 revenue ; but special men called “ Burro” 

, were appointed to collect the other dues. 

In addition to these sources of revenue, the Ra owned 
tracts of land in each of the .larger villages, the cultivation of 
which was managed by the Yerfah. In each of the villages 
a certain number of families called “ Wairetche ” were ^re¬ 
sponsible for the ploughing, sowing, and irrigation of the Ra’s 
lands under.the management of the Yerfah, in return for 
which they were exempt from all other payments. The har¬ 
vesting and wintiowirig were done by the whole village, who 
combined on certain days for the purpose. The “ Wairetche ” 
of Gilgit, who numbered twenty families as against six or 
seven in other villages, were also bound to furnish a load of 
wood from each, family daily duriitg the winter, for the use of 
the Ra s household, and one load of torehwood a year. Cer¬ 
tain families in Gilgit also held the hereditary office of cooks 
to the Ra, for which they u'ere exempt from all taxes. There 
arc o;il foin families who claim that their ancestors cooked 
for Shiri Buddutt, and who lake no part In the Taleni 
festival, which celebrates his death, but shut themselves up 


a their houses, and regard it as i time of mourning. These 
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are apart from several other families of hereditary cooks to 
the later rulers, who still render service to the present Ra of 
Gilgit. 

The country was divided into districts, for each of which 
a Wuzeer was responsible. Wuzeers were obliged to be of 
good family, and are still chosen only from the t hree principal 
castes, viz., Rono, Shin, or Yeshkun. The office was not 
hereditary, but was held for life. On the appointment of a 
Wuzeer, three pieces of land were taken from among the 
peasants’ holdings, and assigned to him in addition to his 
own family possessions. Four families were appointed to 
manage the whole cultivation of his land and furnish him 
with one household servant, in return for which they were 
exempt from all dues of personal service to the Ra. The 
Wuzeer was responsible for the peace and welfare of his dis¬ 
trict, and for leading the men of it in war. When the popu¬ 
lation was called to arms, the Wuzeer had the right of releas¬ 
ing one man in each fortified village from military sendee, in 
return for which he received from the man so released two 
'■’baghaloos” of gold-dust on the return of the army. If, how¬ 
ever, the expedition returned without having fought, only half 
the fee was paid. On the occasion of a marriage taking place, 
a cake of leavened bread was sent to the Wuzeer of the dis¬ 
trict by the father of the bride. 

In each village was a “ Tarangfah ” appointed by the Ra, 
who acted under the orders of the Wuzeer within his own 
limits. In time of war he had the right to release three men 
of his village from military service, from whom he received the 
same dues as the Wuzeer. He also received a fee of three 
shillings on each marriage taking place in his village, and had 
three families assigned to Tim for service, who were ex¬ 
empt from all other tax or service. He further received six¬ 
teen yards of cotton cloth yearly from the village weavers, 
and was especially charged with the management and preserv 
ation of the irrigation arrangements. 

The dues paid to all officials are called “ Luspik.” 

Next in rank to the Tarangfah, but with totally different 
duties, came the Yerfah, who had charge of all the private 
lands of the Ra, to whom he filled the office of steward. He 
was responsible for everything connected with the cultiva¬ 
tion of the Ra's lands in each district, and received six 
kharwars of grain out of each crop. As luspik , four 
families in Gilgit, and one in each outlying village in which 
the Ra owned land, were assigned to him, whose dutv it was 
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tofurnish him each with a yoke of oxen for ploughing 
his own lands. This service he could commute if he pleased 
for one baghaloo of gold for each yoke of oxen. He was 
also responsible for the collection of the “ Koodkool ” tax, 
but no authority could be exercised over him by the Wuzeers 
or Tarangfahs. 

Next to the Tarangfah among the district officials was the 
Charboo, who acted as an assistant to the Tarangfah in 
each village. His luspik consisted in exemption from all 
taxes, and two of the ruler’s fees on marriage a year; it being 
part of his duty to collect the “ Gare toloo” tax. He also 
received a certain amount of the meat tribute. To help him 
in his work he was allowed four men called “ Zeytoo,” who 
only served for a year as peons to the Charboo, and were 
paid by an impost of 12 lbs. of grain from each house, which 
was divided among them. 

Dr. Leitner suggests that these names of officials are of 
Tartar origin. None of them now exist in Baltistan except 
Wuzeer and Trangpah (Tarangfah). If it be the case that 
they are originally Tartar titles, it may betaken as a proof of 
the influence which the Iskardo rulers once exercised in 
Dardistan. 

Justice was administered by the Wuzeers in their own 
districts. Cases which principally arose out of disputes about 
land were generally settled by a fine of cattle, sheep, or 
gold-dust. Any case involving a larger fine than one bagha¬ 
loo of gold-dust was heard by the Ra. Serious crimes, such 
as murder or treason, were punished by the destruction of 
the whole family of the offender. His house was razed to 
the ground, and his relations reduced to slavery, and sold 
or distributed according to the will of the Ra. 

The dues above mentioned are still paid, some of them 
to the Cashmere Government, and some to the present Ra 
of Gilgit. 

The same system exists in Hunza and Nager, .and in 
some respects in Wakh.'.n. The following n . ■ in 

common use; in some cases tm;y differ only in name, in 
others they differ slightly in amouni :— , 


Dry measure. 


1 haiy Hlbs. English 

6 huiy 1 kot 

1 licejoolee . . 3 double handfuls about 1 lbs, 

H lu.-ejootcc t heechok 
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2 surkhoo 

Gold-dust measure . 

= r rut. 


2 ruts = i baghaloo (Shina), or Khur (Boorish). 

2 baghaloo = i toloo (Shina), or Bai (Boorish). 

The hollow formed between the thumb and the back of the hand, placed 
palm downwards with the fingers extended, was the old measure of a Ba¬ 
ghaloo. 


1 chookili = 

2 chookili = 
2 chooni = 

Land measure , 

= the amount it takes 6 kots of wheat to sow. 

= i chooni. 

= i makhmi. 


Long measure. 

A span is called Ditt (Shina), or Tishti (Boorish). 
2 spans = i hutt (Shina), or khash (Boorish). 
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BALT1STAN—THE BROKPAS. 








A SURVEY of the Dard tribes of the Indus Valley would 
not be complete without a brief excursion into Baltistan. 
Returning to the Indus Valley, the small district of Hara- 
mosli above Boonji calls for little'remark. The inhabitants are 
principally Yeshkuns, and speak the Gilgiti dialect of Shina. 
Above Haramosh a complete change takes place in the 
population, which thence upwards is almost entirely Balti,— 
that is, of Tartar blood,—and the language spoken is a dialect 
of Thibetan. Dwelling among the Baltis, in small numbers 
in the Rondu and Iskardo districts, and in a larger proportion 
in Khurmang and Ilimbaps , 1 are, as is shown in the accom¬ 
panying table, Shins, Yeshkuns, and Dorns who speak Shina. 


' ■ ■ 

Rono. 

1 

Shin (Rom). 

Ycshkun. 

Dom. 

Haiti. 

Haramosh 

None 

j B per cent. 

84 per cent. 

8 per cent. 

None. 

Kcmdu .... 

None 

. 

.2 ’ 

1 z >> 

,-s ”, , 1 

j ^5*5 percent. 

Iskardo .... 

None 

C'S „ ' 

»*5 „ 

A few : (, \ 



. 



k \ ‘ • 


Khurmang. 

None 

33 „ 

.2 


1 (Ki >» 

Himbaps .... 

None 

52 „ 

0 

, V ’1 

_JA ... i 

34 „ 


But it must be noted that the dialect of Shina, spoken in 
Rondu 2 and Iskardo is the Astori, while in the Khurmang 
and Mimbaps districts that of Chilas-Darel is in use. These 
people hold a position in the community inferior to that of 
the Baltis, who call them Brokpas, “ highlanders,” from the 
circumstance of their cultivating the higher and less fertile 
ground in the lateral valleys and on the mpuntain sides, while 
the. lower—that is, the best—ground is in the hands of Baltis. 
Mr. Dr-w, who overlooked this fact, accounts for the, name 

' The district drained by the Shinto River is included in the Khurmang district, 
md ir. chiefly inhabited by Bmkpas. Himbaps is the name given by the Baltis to th«' 
Dr.n district, which by the Rrokpns v. calk- I Hoomuss. 

Ihe village nf «> ro is the only One in tin* Rendu district in %vhicf* !h< Gilidt 
dialect of Shina Hpok-n, 
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and their presence in Baitistan by suggesting that they came 
over the passes from Nager and settled among the Baltis ; l 
but there are no Shins in Nager, nor is the Shina language 
spoken there. The account giver of themselves by the Brok¬ 
pas is no doubt the true one. About the beginning or middle 
of the seventeenth century the Makpon 3 ruler of Iskardo was 
Ahmed Shah, who had four sons. The eldest of these 
succeeded him as Prince of Iskardo, and by the aid of his 
brothers subdued the country to the westward as far as Chitral. 
The three younger brothers were eventually established in 
Khurmang, Rondu, and Astor, and founded the families which 
ruled in those places with more or less independence till the 
conquest of the country by the Dogras. The Brokpas say 
that in the course of the different warlike expeditions of the 
four brothers, they were carried off from their own countries, 
Astor and Chilas, and forcibly settled in the places in which we 
now find them. This is borne out, not only by different dialects 
of Shina spoken among them, but by the fact that no Brokpas 
are to be found in Shigar and Khapalor, the princes of which 
places do not belong to the Makpon family. Had they found 
their way into Baltistan by the route suggested by Mr. Drew, 
Shigar is the district in which they would now be most 
numerous. 

Towards the Brokpas the Baltis occupy the same position 
of a superior and privileged class, as,the Shins occupy towards 
the Yeshkuns elsewhere. Notwithstanding their inferior posi¬ 
tion, the Brokpas maintain their caste system among them¬ 
selves. The distinctive term of Shin is rarely used, probably 
on account of the terms Shine and Shinalok being applied 
indiscriminately to all classes of Brokpas by the Baltis. 1 he 
name by which the Shins of Baltistan prefer to call themselves 
is Rom, which must not cause them to be confused with the 
Rono caste previously mentioned They acknowledge them¬ 
selves to belong to the Shin caste of Gilgit, Astor, &c., but 
divide themselves into four, sub-castes— 

1. Sharping, j 3 - Doro. 

2. Gaboor,; I q. Yoodey, 

•—who intermarry freely and are in all respects equal amongst 
themselves. This probably represents a state of things which 
once existed in the Shin countries further west. It is perhaps 
worth noting that the term Rom is the one applied t'o them- 

1 Drew’s ynmmoo and Cashmere, page 433. 

Makpon is \Uu family name of tile princes of Iskank Rondu. Aslor, and*. ICIun 
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selves by our English gipsies; it would be curious if any 
connection could be traced between them and the Shins. 

The Roms refuse to intermarry with the Yeshkuns, who, 
in Khurmang and Himbaps, are also called Broosha. This 
is almost the same name as that by which the Yeshkun caste 
still call themselves, as already mentioned, in Hunza and 
Nager. 

Greatly as the Baltis differ in physical appearance from 
the Dards, they differ equally from their brethren the Ladakh 
Tartars. Mr. Drew notices this, and ascribes their thicker 
beards, better-cut features, and taller stature, to the fact of 
their being Mahommedans and to climatic influences. 1 But a 
difference of religion could sparcely produce such physical 
changes, and modifications of feature caused by the influence 
of local circumstances must require a great number of gene- 
rations to show any marked result. The difference is un¬ 
doubtedly due to their having been Aryanised by a mixture of 
Dard blood. It requires but a very superficial observation to 
see that the Baltis are a mixed race possessing no distinctive 
type of their own. I have seen Baltis who in personal appear- 
ance could not ue distinguished from Dards, while others only 
require a pigtail and a sheepskin coat to pass for Ladakhis, 
and Mr. Drew has remarked the same fact :— 


In one nr two higher valleys of Baltfstan I have noticed a difler- 
t ,u< 111 *h c people, as compand with the ordinary Balti, which may 
P' rhaps he due to some admixture of Dard blood, although the fact. 
,s not noticed or known by the people themselves. Thus, at Pakora in 
Br.ddu, he men were much better-looking than the ordinary Baltis; thev 
had veil-shaped features and a manly bearing. 1 noted this at a 
' ,,K '‘ un I knew less abort the Dards than afterwards; now it seems 
to me likely that some of that race came over the difficult passes from 
\;t<ier and made a settlement among the Baltis. Again, in the Turmik 
' “ V' m ;“*y villagers have a high and broad forehead and hooked nose 
; I,0U S ‘ th( A vail themselves Ralti F have little doubt that here, too, is 
Dard blood, the immigrating Dards having become absorbed into the 
community of Baltis, but still making a mark.” 3 

The Baltis of Shigar generally, and the higher classes of 
B. tis everywhere, show the greatest amount of Aryan blood 
in their features. Cunningham says the Shigar Baltis show 
1 meatest amount of Kirghiz blood, and are much shorter 
tli.in those ol Iskardo • he w s probably referring to the people 
I ’he upper part of the Shigar Valiev, who show less Aryan 
b’ood than their neighbours. Strongly-marked Dard featuies 


among th< 

1 Drrw’r. 


Haiti 


dtc mcariubk eoupb <1 with inferior inuseul 
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development—a point in which the ordinary Ladakh Tartar 
will compare favourably with any race. 

I quite agree with Mr. Drew as to the means by which 
the Baltistan Tartars have improved their not very classical 
features, but I should strongly doubt Shin immigrants inter¬ 
marrying willingly with them ; considering the caste prejudices 
which still exist among the Shins further west, they are not 
likely to have consented to free intermarriage till they had 
been reduced to the position of a conquered race. 

The actual facts tend to show that at some period a wave 
of Tartar conquest flowed down the Indus Valley from the 
eastward, absorbing an Aryan race who were the prior occu¬ 
pants, and was not checked till it reached Rondu. Eoth in 
lskardo and Rondu the tradition survives that the former 
inhabitants of the country were Dards, or, as the Baltis call 
them, “ Bloyil,” the name they now apply to t At e people of 
Gilgit, Aster, &c. It is said that when the Makpons first came 
to Baltistan the country was under Bloyil rulers; but that 
Tartars had already begun to. settle there. The Brokpas are 
universally recognised as recent arrivals, and not as the 
descendants of the former inhabitants. The result of this 
mixture of Aryan and Mongolian blood is decidedly good. 
Without losing the patient, industrious habits of the Tartar, 
the Balti has acquired a keener intelligence and a more enter¬ 
prising spirit, 1 which qualities, though latent in the Dard. are 
of little benefit to him owing to his want of energy and dislike 
of steady work. 

No more flourishing community is to be found in the 
North-Western Himalayas than that of Baltistan. Wherever 
there is water, the hill sides are terraced and cultivated with 
the greatest care, but the increasing population is overflowing 
its limits, and bids fair,under the protection of Cashmere rule, to 
extend itself into districts hitherto considered exclusively Dard. 

Intermarriage between the Brokpas and Baltis, though 
practised, is not common. The children are called according 
to the father’s race, but the two races live alongside each 
other with little intermixing. Nevertheless it is evident tk it 
the Baltis have at sometime been strongly influenced by Dard 
customs. It is not my intention to enter into any detailed 
account of the Baltis, but a brief acquaintance with them is 
sufficient to show that the} are far more deeply imbtn a with 
Dard customs than casual intermarriage with the pres at 
Brokpas would account for. 

Drosv's Jion moo <ttij C<:shtn t, pages *57 £ 
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Amongst other peculiarities, they have adopted caste dis¬ 
tinctions which are unknown among Ladakh Tartars. The 
Balti castes are— 


1. Wuzeer. 

2. Riboo Trakchos. 

3. Shali Trakchos. 


4. Plamopa. 

5. Mon. 


The Wuzeer caste is again divided into twelve sub-castes, 
who intermarry on equal terms. They are— 


1. Wullipa. 

2. Aphatpa. 

3. Yoostrumpa. 

4. Kanapa. 

5. Isgownpapa. 

6. Koorsoopa. 


7. Boropa. 

8. Shagirpa. 

9. Mooradpa. 

10. Shatoosenpa. 

11. Guchapa. 

12. Chukutpa. 


As mentioned by Mr. Drew, the Wuzeer caste shows the 
largest admission of Dard blood. It is a matter for specula¬ 
tion whether this is the cause or the effect of the superior 
position they hold. They take daughters from the caste next 
below them, but do not give daughters in return. The next 
three castes intermarry on equal terms, but the Riboo Trak¬ 
chos rank highest. The Plamopa are the most numerous, 
and form the great body of the population. The Mons are 
musicians, and answer in every respect to the Dorns of 
digit. They do not intermarry with the other castes, who 
do not even take daughters from them, and they are held in 
small estimation. 

It is naturally a matter of great interest to know what 
was the Aryan race that preceded the Tartars in Baltistan, 
and a clue may still be found. In the Indus Valley above 
Khurmang, Mr. Drew gives the names of ten villages of 
Buddhist Dards. 1 have not had an opportunity of visiting 
these villages, and most of the information I have concerning 
them is gathered from Mr. Drew’s work and from Mr. Shaw’s 
paper. 1 From the specimens of their language given by 
Messrs. Drew and Shaw, it is evident that they speak a dia¬ 
lect of Shina, which, however, \ differs so much from that 
spoken by the Baltistan Brokpas, that the latter are obliged 
to use the Balti language in conversing with them. 

The following extracts from Mr. Shaw’s paper will show 
th' chief points of interest concerning them as compared 
with other Dard communities:— 

•• While isolated among strangers they have preserved themselves 

' St my Aryans »n Thibet, h-nynai, Den. A. tn'. $ory„ 
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with a caste-like feeling from amalgamating with them, and seem to 
have only recently and very superficially accepted the religious beliefs 
of their neighbours. The greater part of the tribe is thus nominally 
Buddhist, while two or three of their north-western villages bordering 
on Baltistan have become Mussulman.'*, 

* * * * * 

“ Foremost among their tenets is the abhorrence of the cow. This 
is an essentially Dard peculiarity, though not universal among them. 
Unlike Hindus, they consider that animal's tough contamination, and 
though they are obliged to use bullocks in ploughing, they scarcely 
handle them at all. Calves they seem to hold aloof from still more. 
They use a forked stick to put them to, or remove them from, the 
mother. They will not drink cow's milk (or touch anyyof its. products 
m any form); and it is only recently that they have overcome their re¬ 
pugnance to using shoes made of the skin of the animal they so 
contemn. When asked whether their abstaining from drinking the 
milk and eating the flesh of cows is due to reverence such as that of the 
Hindus, they say that their feeling i$ quite the reverse. The cow is 
looked upon as bad, not good, and if pneof them drank its milk, they 
would not admit him into their houses. 1 '’ 

* * * * * * * 

“Thus, although the Brokpas of Dah-Hanu are nominally Buddhists, 
vet their real worship is that of local spirits or demons, like the Lha-rao 
(goddess) of Dah. Her name is Shiring-mo. 1 A certain family in tKe 
village supplies the hereditary officiating priest. This person has to 
purify himself for the annual ceremony by washings and fastings for 
the space of seven days, during which he sits apart, not even members 
of his own family being allowed to approach him, although they arc 
compelled during the same period to abstain from onions, : :lt, chang (a 
sort of beer), and other unholy food. At the end of this period he goes 
u p alone, on to die rocky point before mentioned, above the village, and 
alter worshipping in the name of the community the deity who dwells 
there in a small cairn, he renews the branches of the “Shukpa” ( Juni - 
perus excelsa ) which were placed thpre the previous year, the old 
branches being carefully stowed away under a rock and covered up 
with stones." 

* ’ * * * * * 

“In eacli house the fireplace consists of three upright stones, of which 
the one at the back of the hearth is the largest, 18 inches or 2 feet in 
byight. O11 this stone they place an offering for the Lha-mo from every 
dish cooked there, before they eat of it. They also place there the 
first-fruits of the harvest. Such is their household worship. 

“Besides this spirit-worship, which is their tribal religion, they have 
a superficial coating of Buddhism. They say that three or four cycles,— 
that is, forty or fifty years ago,— after a war between Shigar and Ladakh, 
when their country was occupied bv the Ladakh army, the Lamas con¬ 
verted them. The head Lama at the monastery of Skirbuchan, further 
U P the river, told me, however, that it was only some twelve or fifteen 
veurs ago that the Brokpas were converted by Lamas from his monas- 

1 Thi: Shin in thiv name i<. wortfty of note. 
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tery, who went on begging tours amongst them. But this may have 
been a mere revival. At any rate, there is a remarkable absence in the 
Dah-Hanu country of those Buddhist monuments (long stone dykes 
covered with inscriptions, and tall structures surmounted by obelisks 
and containing relics, called respectively Mane and Chorten), which form 
such a conspicuous feature along the roads and in the villages of Thibet.” 
* * * * * * 


“ Mr. Drew, who has given a most interesting short account of these 
Brokpas in his ‘Jummoo and Kashmir* is, I think, mistaken in sup¬ 
posing that they have no caste as the other Dards have. I have heard 
of at least three caste-like divisions, which we may call those of priests, 
cultivators, and artizans. The priestly families (called Lhabdak, T/iib.) 
iorm the highest division in each village. Although men of the next 
caste are allowed to come into their houses, yet it is only on condition 
ot washing their hands and faces before so doing, especially if they have 
recently been among the Gentiles (Thibetans, &c.)— a precaution that does 
not seem to be considered necessary on other occasions by the Brokpas, 
who are a very dirty people. This next caste which forms the bulk of 
the people is chilled Riishens. The younger branches of the priestly 
families become Riishens, since there can only be one priest of a Lhabdak 
family in each village. 

u Besides these, there is a lower caste consisting, in the village of 
Dah, oi only five families. They were originally blacksmiths, it is said, 
hut no longer carry on the ancestral calling. They are called Ruzmct 
{T/iib.), or Gargyut. Their women are not allowed to approach the 
cooking-hearths of the higher caste, nor are the Ruzmet men, excepting 
after a purification similar to that of the Riishen on going into the 
hous : of the priests. The higher caste will not eat. what is cooked by 
them. 


Reversing the custom of the Hindus in the matter of marriage, the 
lower caste may take wives from the higher, but not vice versa (except in 
tlu* case of the priests, who, 1 gather, can marry Riishen women). Pro¬ 
bably as a consequence of this, a married daughter is never allowed to 
re-enter the house of her parents, and may not touch anything belonging 
to them. After three generations of marriages with the higher caste, 
the progeny are admitted into it. 

“ Polyandry is the rule in Dah-Ilanu.” 

* * * * * * 

“ It is not only in marriage that they keep themselves apart from 
their neighbours. 1 hey will not eat with the Thibetan Buddhists or 
Mussalmans or other outsiders, nor will they allow these to come nun 
their cooking places. 1 he caste prejudice st ems to originate on the 
sun of the Brokpa, for their neighbours of o n eat in their houses ; only 
separate dishes are given them, which are afterwards purified hv burning 
juniper. No Brokpa will eat in the house or from the* dishes of a 
1 hibetan; nor will he eat fish or birds, or (ot course) cow’s flesh. For- 
nierly, if they had been among the T hibetans, they would purify them- 
vlvrs with tlie moke of the “Shukpa ” before entering their houses 


* * 
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Baltistan—The Brokpas. 


“ The people of each group consider themselves to be one community. 
The Dah people reckon from seven ancestors, who first colonised their 
villages, and of whom they give the names, vis., Laliisho (from whom 
the Lhabdaks, or priests, spring); Zone, D3kre, G-achaghe (these three 
are the ancestors of the Rushen caste) ; Duse, Ga'biirc, and Tukshiire 
(these are the fathers of the Riizmet caste). The land of Dah is still 
divided according to these families, though some of it has changed 
hands.” 

* * * * * *. 

“ So much for the (so-called) Buddhist Brokpas. But the villages of 
the same tribe which lie exposed to Mussalman influences down the 
Indus on the two roads leading north-west and south-west respective^, 
have all been converted to Islam. Of the settlements on the former 
road—that down the Indus—and in side valleys near it, the village of 
Ganok is entirely inhabited by Mussalman Brokpas, while those of 
Dangel, Marul, Chulichan, and Singkarmon are inhabited partly by 
Mussulman-,(Shiah) Brokpas, and partly by Baltis (Thibetan Mussulman) 
of the same sect. Below this the population is entirely Bald. On the 
other road, that across a low pass south-westward to Kargil, the villages - 
of Tsirmo and Lalung arc also inhabited partly by Mussulman Brokpas 
and partly by Mussulman Thibetans from the adjoining district of Purik. 
These Mussulman Brokpas on both roads speak the Dah dialect, and > 
dress like the Dah people, and keep apart from the Mussulman Thibetans, 
both in matter of marriage and eating. But they have no caste inequa¬ 
lities amongst them like their non-Mussulman kinsmen, and generally 
they do not object to drinking milk, though at Tsirmo there seems to 
be a relic of the Brokpa prejudice against the cow, in the fact that their 
women do not touch that animal/’ 

The intensity of their feeling with regard to the cow and 
domestic fowl shows their kinship with the Shins of Gilgit, 
and the fact that that feeling is one of aversion, and not of 
reverence, is sufficient to show that in the case of the latter 
it has not sprung into existence since their conversion to the 
faith of Islam, but is an ancient tradition of the race. The 
form of spirit-worship, the traces of which are preserved 
among them, appears to be identical with that of which the 
traditions still linger in Gilgit, and. the reverence shown for 
the cedar and its purifying s propefties linl>s the Dah-Hanu 
Dards still closer to the Shins of Gilgit. Buddhism, having 
been recently introduced among them, has penetrated only 
skin-deep, and their practices in these matters are probably 
little changed from their pre-Buddhistic slate, proving what 
can otherwise only be a matter of inference and conjecture, 
that the religion of the Gilgit'Shins previous to the intiodu - 
tion of Islam was not Buddhism. The existence of a striet 
caste system among them mentioned by Mr. Shaw is parti 
cularly noteworthy, though the reversal of the system by 
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which higher castes take wives from the lower without 
exchange is especially curious. The maintenance ox the 
custom of not eating with outsiders, even of their own religion, 
is most remarkable, and shows the former prevalence among 
the Shins of some type of Brahminism. Mr. Shaw speaks of 
them as Brokpas, but I did not hear that name applied to 
them, either by Baltis or by the Brokpas of Dras. I was told 
that they call themselves Arderkaro, and by the Baltis they 
are named Kyango. The latter recognise them to be of the 
same stock as the other Brokpas, though these do not ac¬ 
knowledge them as kinsmen. 

Mr. Drew mentions a tradition existing among them that 
they came from the westward, and suggests that they belong 
to an earlier immigration. I believe that we may see in them 
the relics of the race which once occupied the whole Indus 
Valley between Leh and Gilgit, and to which the Baltis of the 
present day are indebted for their infusion of Aryan blood. 


\ 



CHAPTER V. 


YASSIN—CHITRAL. 


OUR miles above Gahkueh, the frontier fort of Ponyal, the 



-L valley contracts to a narrow defile, and travelling becomes 
exceedingly difficult for a distance of 9 miles. In the course 
of this defile there are two points, about 4 miles apart, at 
which the passage can literally be barred by a single man, the 
precipitous rocks on either side making it impossible for the 
most expert cragsman to find a way, except along the narrow 
path beside the river. These two points are situated on the 
respective frontiers of Ponyal and Yassin, and a small guard 
is maintained on either side of them ; the 4 miles of debate- 
able ground between them being claimed by neither state 
Passing into Yassin territory, the valley slightly opens out, 
the hills on both sides rising to a great height in fantastic 
pinnacles and castle-like crags with perpendicular scarps. 

' Sixteen miles from the Ponyal frontier the mouth of the Woor- 
shigoom Valley is reached, and 10 miles beyond the junction 
is the village of Yassin, or Yessen, at an elevation of 7,800 feet. 
The valley here opens out to more than a mile in width, and the 
mountains on both sides lose their precipitous appearancte. 
Ten miles further on the valley again contracts, and at about 
25 miles froni Yassih the foot of the Durkot Pass is reached, 
wfience Sur'had on the right bank of the Oxus is at a distance 
of'only two days’ journey. For about four months in the year 
horses are unable to traverse this pass, but men on foot can 
find a passage at all times, except for about two months in 
the depth of winter. The height of the summit of the pass 
is probably about 14,000 feet. The village of Durkot at its 
foot is memorable for the treacherous murder, in 1870, o! 
Mr. Hayward, the first Englishman who visited Yassin 

The people of Woprshigoom, as already mentioned, belong' 
to the Boorish stock, a,nd speak the same language as that 
spoken in Ilunia and Nager, with only slight variations of 
dialect, This applies only to the main body of the tillus of 
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the soil, and not to the ruler or the ruling class, who threaten 
in time to efface the original inhabitants. By them the local 
name of Boorishe has been converted into Woorshik, from 
which also the valley takes its name. I am unable to say to 
what language the term goom belongs, but it evidently means 
either “valley ” or “country,” as there are several instances of 
its application to signify the place inhabited by certain peo¬ 
ple, as Kalashgoom, the country of the Kalash. In Hunza, 
Nager, and Gilgit, Yassin is sometimes called Azair, which 
may be the ancient name of the valley, but is more likely a 
corruption of the name Ghizr, a district of some importance fur¬ 
ther to the westward. The people of both Yassin and Chitral 
are also sometimes styled by their eastern neighbours Pore, 
and their country Poriaki, from boor, “the west.” The fixed 
population of Woorshigoom is, owing to oppression and mis- 
govemment, very small, probably not exceeding 3,000 souls. 
I he soil is particularly rich and fertile, though the climate will 
not permit of its yielding more than one crop in the year. The 
ruling family are styled Khushwakte, from an ancestor named 
Khushwakt, and the title assumed is the Persian one of 
“Mihter.” Reminiscences of the more ancient rulers exist in 
the names of certain spots, such as Thum rai, “ the Thum’s 
seat.” '1 he present Mihter, Gholam Mohi-oodeen, is better 
known by his nickname of Peihlowan Bahadoor. He is a young 
man of twenty-nine years of age, and of manly and energetic 
character,inherited from his father, Gohr Aman,whose cruelties 
in Gilgit have been related by Mr. Drew, but who with all his 
cruelty of disposition was undoubtedly an able and energetic 
soldier. Peihlowan Bahadoor succeeded his brother Meer 
Wuili, when the latter was forced to fly from the country 
after the murder of Mr. Ilayward. The princes of the Khush¬ 
wakte family rule over a considerable part of Upper Chitral as 
well as Vassin, but generally prefer the latter as their place 
of residence. 

From Yassin two roads lead to the Chitral Valley. By 
the Toowi Pass, Mastooch can be reached in five days: this 
'•ouie, however, can only be used inisummer, when it is the one 
most frequented, as by it the numerous river-crossings, which 
constitute the chief difficulty to be encountered, are avoided. 
n« pass is a high one, probably not less than 16,000 feet, 
and a difficult piece of glacier has to be traversed. The 
second and easier, though long' r, route is by Ghizr and Las- 
poor. 

iiis road runs from tin. mouth of the\\ oorshigoom Valley 
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along the bank of what I will still call the Gilgit river, 1 though 
the name is not properly applied to it in the upper part. 
Forty-three miles from the Ponyal frontier the village of 
Chashi is reached. 

General Cunningham and Pundit Munphoo! give the name 
of Parasot to this branch of the river; but, though I have 
questioned many people on the spot, I have not found any to 
whom the name is known. This strip of valley is called Kho ; 
it is thinly populated, and very narrow. More than half the 
population are Shins, who here reach their most westerly 
limit, and the language spoken is Shina. In the Battigah 
or Battiret Valley there is a considerable colony of Goojurs. 

In the Woorshigoom and Kho Valleys, a number of re¬ 
markable stone tables of great antiquity are found. They are 
about 30 feet in diameter, and are formed of huge boulders, 
arranged with great precision with a flat side outwards, so 
placed as to form a perfect circle about 3^ feet high. On 
these are placed a number of flattish boulders of nearly equal 
size, projecting a few inches beyond the edge of the circle all 
round. The centre is filled with small stones and rubbish, 
which may or may not have been as originally intended The 
labour of transporting and placing in position such huge blocks 
must have been immense. The local tradition is that they 
were the work of giants in old days. At Chashi and \ assin 
there are collections of several of these tables placed close 
together, and in sewr.tl places between these points ahd the 
upper part of the Woorshigoom \ alley there are single tables 
scattered about. 

In none of the neighbouring valleys have I found traces 
of similar erections, nor have I heard oi their being found 
elsewhere in Dardistan. Under the title of 1 Prehistoru Re¬ 
mains in Central India’’ 2 Mr. Rivett-Carnac has described a 
number of circular grave mounds, which would seem from the* 
description to resemble these stone-circles j * n V| assin. It is 
strange that they should exist in this valley only, for, when 
once made, they must be practicably indestructible; but owing 
to its ph\ sical features, Yassin is well adapted to have become 
the refuge of an isolated race unable to maintain itself on 
equal terms against warlike neighbours. I he circle in most 

* The river, from its v-orce in i hi* Karoomher \ Aliev to the Indu sometimes cm I led 
At :: 1 an' , from which, it Urn Khowar language, signifies a mnuntaih lalu -—referring; 

to the lak* lonntd by glaciers in tlv Knroombrt \ dice. I 1 h may have hevri ih<* ; : 

.■a tY of the Ramnynna. The name indiraL that the Kho race formerly extended further 
to the- oast than a present. 

" /•*>;/ ya! .*jb ai.it Society \ S79. 
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rfect preservation is situated on the tongue of land formed 
by the junction of the rivers near Goopis. Vigne mentions 
having been told of these circles when at Astor. They are 
in all probability funeral mounds. 



Circular stone sepulchral mound at Chas'hi. 

At Chashi the road leayes the. main valley, which above! 
that place becomes still more narrow and precipitous, and 
rises suddenly among the rounded hills to open Pamir-like 
ground past the Pandar Lake. This Make is 2 .} miles long 
and half a mile broad, and is situated at an elevation of 
9.400 feet. It is said to have been formed by a landslip 
about seventy years ago, and is now gradually drying up. 
Eleven miles beyond Chashi the large straggling village of 
Ghizr (called by the Shins Shevare) is reached, which gives 
its name to the whole district. At Ghizr a considerable 
stream joins the main stream from the south, by which a 
good road leads into the head of the Swat Valley. At Chashi 
the Shina language is not spoken, and we come in contact 
with the Kho race, who have crossed the watershed from the 
Kashkar Valley and settled in the Ghizr district, from which 
they have expelled the Shins. Close above Ghizr the valley 
contracts for a few miles, then curving round to the south 
opens out again to a breadth of a mile and a half, gradually 
contracting again to its source in the mountains at the head 
of the Swat Valley. This is the most western source of the 
Gilgit River, the different branches of which, as will be seen 
from the map, drain an enormous tiact of country. The num¬ 
ber of large streams rising on the north side, of the mountains 
at_the head of the Swat Valley, appears to indicate the 
existence there of snow-fields and glaciers of great extent. 

thirteen miles above Ghizr the road leaves the valley, 
and ascends for 3 miles through broad grassy slopes to 
the Shandur plateau, which, at the height of about 12,000 
f'e t, is about 5 miles in breadth and perfectly level. There 
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are two pieces of water on it, the largest of which is 23- 
miles long and three quarters of a mile broad. There is no 
surface drainage from either lake. Across the Shandur plateau 
lies the principal thoroughfare between the Kashkar Valley 
and the valleys to the eastward, and it is open to traffic of all 
kinds throughout the year. The peaks overlooking it on the 
north and south rise to a height of some 2,000 feet above the 
level of the plateau. On the western side the descent is 
somewhat abrupt into the narrow but fertile Laspoor Valley. 
The stream forming this valley takes its rise in the mountains 
at the head of the Panjkora Valley, and 15 miles from the 
foot of the Shandur plateau joins the Kashkar Valley at 
Mastooch at an elevation of 7,500 feet. The valley above 
Mastooeh to the foot of the Baroghil Pass is called Yarkhoon, 
or, “ the friend’s murder,” from the fatal termination of a quarrel 
between two fellow-travellers which once occurred in it. Below 
Mastooch it is called Kho, the whole being known as part of 
Kashkar Bala, and forming an important part of the posses¬ 
sions of the Khushwakte family, who, however, prefer Yassin 
as a residence. Mastooch is capable of supporting a consider¬ 
able population, and the valley for many miles averages from 
three quarters of a mile to a mile in breadth. Looking down 
the valley from Mastooch, the magnificent mountain of Tirich 
Mir 1 fills the whole view. Looking up the valley from Chitral, 
it occupies the whole landscape in the same way, and it is 
said to be equally conspicuous from Zebak in the 0 \us 
Valley. It is visible also from many points in Kaffiristan, 
where it is called Meysurmoon. Many wonderful tales are 
related about this mountain, one of which is, that in a deep 
glen high up on its snow-clad sides is a large tank of great 
beauty lined with blocks of white marble 

From the foot of Tirich Mir the Tirich Valley runs north¬ 
wards for dver 60 miles, gradually curving round to the. 
eastward till it joins the Toorikho Valley, and the two streams 
combined, after a further course of nearly 40 miles in a 
southerly direction through the Moolkho Valley, join tin 
Kho Valley 25 miles below Mastooch. These valleys form 
the region known as Kashkar Bala, the whole of which, 

1 Sir H. ftawlinson (in hi*; Monograph on the O.xus, Nyal Geo. Socy. / <<\7 , in 
discussing the etymology of the word Pamir, has suggested the connection < i 1 
.yllable with our English word ‘‘mere,'’ but in Tirich Mir and Dycmii (Nam'd r ub.it;, 
not to mention Mount Mem of the Brahmins, them is nothing to connect the word 
Mir’’ specially with the idea of .1 hike country’. 

In Baber's Memoirs (page 313) it is ospecialiy mentioned that A/;> means a hil! 1ml 
o is not specified in what language. The pronunciation appears to hr properly ‘ Mrr, 
and not “ Mir.” 
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the exception of Yarkhoon and the,portion of the main 
valley already mentioned, belongs• to Chitral. The Toorikho 
Valley runs north-east and south-west parallel with the Yar¬ 
khoon Valley for over 60 miles to its -junction with the Tirieh 
Valley. All the three valleys, Moolkho, Toorikho, and Tirieh, 
are extremely fertile and populous ; the cultivation is continu¬ 
ous, instead of being in patches, as is the case in all the valleys 
hitherto mentioned. The soil is mostly clay and gravel, the 
hill sides are bare with gentle slopes, and there are no pine 
forests, the only trees being cedars. The villages extend 
high up the mountain sides, independent of the main stream, 
and are supported by innumerable springs which gush out 
everywhere. Toorikho is generally selected as fhe residence 
of the heir-apparent of the Chitral ruler. A route from the 
Baroghil Pass to Chitral, after crossing the Shajanalli spur, 
lies down the Toorikho and Moolkho Valleys, and is the one 
generally used in summer, owing to the difficulty experienced, 
at that time of year, by horses in traversing that by the Yark¬ 
hoon Valley. In Kashkar Bala ingenious wicker-work foot¬ 
bridges are made of plaited osiers. They are called “ chtpul .” 
Their vibration is very great, and they must be crossed cau¬ 
tiously by the most experienced. Owing to this, persons have 
to cross by them singly, and horses cannot use them. 

Below the converging point of the valleys of Kashkar 
Bala, the main valley again contracts, and the Kashkar River 
flowing between precipitous rocks has a depth which varies 
in places 20 feet between its summer and winter levels. The 
land, where cultivable, is rich and fertile ; the villages are large 
and populous, and the neat cultivation gives evidence of a 
consider able amount of prosperity. On the right bank tin- 
whale country belongs to Chitral; on the left the land, to 
within 20 miles of Chitral itself, belongs to Yassin. The 
rocl$s become more precipitous and the channel narrower and 
more tortuous, till bursting through a rock-bound gorge the 
Kashkar River receives the.Ludkho or Injigan stream." The 
valley then suddenly widens, its whole character changes, 
nnd ai 4 miles below the junction/Chitral is reached. The 
hill;;, no longer rocky and bare, slope back gradually into 
grassy rounded tops with sides thickly clad with pine forest, 
a; i the distant peaks on either hand are hidden by the lower 
intervening hills. The climate, too, is changed, and instead 
of the arid, raink.jS character peculiar to t! s hith 

described, u becomes like that of Cashmere, with heavy 
a;u! frequent rainfalls. Further to the south the population 
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increases in density. Forty miles below Chitral a route leads 
from the main valley past Ashuret over the Lowri Pass to the 
Afghan state of Dir. Twenty miles lower down, at Birkot, is 
the mouth of the valley inhabited by the Siah Posh of the 
Bushgali tribe, the upper end of which is entered from the 
Dorah Pass. Several smaller valleys are inhabited by Siah 
Posh, who have lost their independence, and at Bailara the 
southernmost Kashkar village is passed, and the Afghan 
state of Asmar is reached. The boundary between Kashkar 
and Asmar is marked by a wall built across the valley on the 
right bank between Bailam and Nawakali, and on the left 
bank by the small stream below Saoo. The valley for many 
miles above the boundary is reputed to be extraordinarily 
fertile. 

Chitral, which is the seat of the ruler of Kashkar, com¬ 
prises six large villages, which extend for 3 miles along both 
sides of the river at an elevation of about 4,000 feet. Its 
name has gradually come to be applied to the whole country. 
On the right bank is the fort in which the Mihter, or Badshah. 
—for he is known by both titles,—resides. Half a mile above 
the fort is an excellent wooden bridge protected by a stone 
tower at each end. All the forts in Kashkar differ in construc¬ 
tion from those inhabited by the Shin and Boorish races, hav¬ 
ing inordinately high towers rising 18 feet above the ramparts, 
which are themselves 30 feet high. Their distribution also 
gives evidence of a more secure state of society. Instead of 
every village having one, and sometimes two, forts suificient 
to hold all the inhabitants, as is the case in the valleys drain¬ 
ing directly into the Indus, the only forts in Kashkar are the 
abodes of rulers of districts, or persons nearly related to the 
ruler. 

The ruling family are styled Kutoore, from Shah Katoor, 

brother of Shah Khushwakt, the ancestor of the reigning family 
of Yassin; but the name Kator seems to have been applied 
to the country in former times, before the' existence of ,he 
present dynasty of rulers. The present Mihter, Aman-ool- 
Mulk, is about 58 years of age, and notorious for his astute 
and deceirful character. The number of the population lit 
rules over can only be roughly computed, and probably 
amounts to less than 200,000 souls. These numbt:is would 
appear scanty for so large an extent of country, but the 
population is wholly agricultural, and, as in all tl 
mountainous countries, the habitations are, with l< 
lions, confined to a narrow strip .dung the 
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This estimate does not include the tributary tribe of Bushgali 
Kaffirs, or the subjects of the. Yassin ruler, \Vho is independent 
of Chitral, though the close relatioriship existing between the 
two families causes them to act in concert in all important 
matters. Both rulers pay a tribute of horses, hawks, and 
hounds to the Maharajah of Cashmere, to whom they acknow¬ 
ledge allegiance. Iron, copper, and orpiment of superior 
quality are found in Kashkar. Cotton carpets of an inferior 
kind, which have the peculiarity of being alike on both sides, 
are made for local use, and Chitral daggers and sword-hilts are 
in great demand in the neighbouring valleys. Amongst the 
people of Kashkar, Chitral is constantly pronounced and written 
Chitrar and Chitlal. This seems to arise from a curious 
inability 1 to distinguish between the letters rand l; in this way 
Koonur becomes Koonul, Punjkorah Punjkolah, the Lowri 
Pass the Rowli Pass, &c. 

The population of Chitral is a curious and intricate ethno¬ 
logical puzzle. The largest section of the population are the 
Kho, who inhabit the whole of Kashkar Bala, the Ludkhoand 
Arkari Valleys, and the main valley down to Darosh,and have 
penetrated across the watershed as far as Chashi. They call 
the country also Kho, dividing it into different sections under 
the names Toorikho {Upper), Mooikho {Middle), and LudVho 
{Great), and their language Khowar. This is the language 
given by Dr. Leitner under the name of Arnyia, by which it is 
known to the Shins of Gilgit, who style the Yassin portion of 
Kashkar Bala Arinah. In sound it is soft and mu^cal. 5 
Unlike the Shins and other cognate tribes hitherto mentioned, 
I he existence of these people in the localities in which we 
now find them appears to date from so far back as virtually 
to entitle them to be considered aboriginal. They may have 
one. occupied a wider extent of country, but there is no trace 
of their having conquered or displaced any previous race 
of inhabitants. They were undoubtedly the owners of the 
country until a period not very remote, and they have suc- 
c ceded in imposing their language on the present ruling class, 
who style them contemptuously “ Fakir Mushkin.” They are 
divided into classes of which a few are Toryie, Shire, Darkhane, 
and -Shohane. No caste distinctions exist among them. 

Above them is, a large privileged class, which is divided 
ir e , clans like the Afghan Khcls, and spread all over Kashkar. 

1 h<. 1 ,mr1 r Aro nr ir» «*ly clin(iiw»ui li ttle in th»' old Persian,,— liawlirisonAwi&nt 
Mmutrcl irx, Vol. Ill, , u 0i 

• Src Ap,< Iidtx I ) 
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First in rank comes the Sangallie, Rezae, Mahomed Bege, 
and Khush Amade, who are descended from the common 
ancestor and founder of the Katoore and Khushwakte fami¬ 
lies. They are generally spoken of as Shah Sangallie. 1 
Next to them come the Zundre, or Ronos, of whom mention 
has already been made. 2 They are most numerous about 
Oyon. Below the Zundre comes a large class styled “ Ashi- 
madek.” Their clans are— 


KashA 

A tain bege. 

Dushmunne. 

Ludiine. 

Bairambege. 

Koshialbege. 


Shuooke. 

Baiyeke. 

Shighnie. 

Borshintck 

Maje. 

Jikan6. 


The term Ashimadek, which signifies “ food-givers,” is 
applied to all of these on account of their being bound to 
supply the ruler and his retainers with food to the extent of 
eight sheep and eight kherwars of wheat from each house, 
whenever he passes through their villages. This is the only 
revenue of any description paid by them to the ruler, and 
those living in the more remote villages often remain for 
several years exempt from even this impost. The Shah 
Sangallie and Zundre are altogether exempt,—the former on 
account of their relationship to the present ruling family, and 
the latter because they are descended from a former race of 
rulers. 

Among the Ashimadek, the Shighnie and Kashe claim re¬ 
spectively to come from Shighnan and Rash (Kishin?), a 
village close to Jirm, in Badakhshan. The names of many of 
the others show that they trace their descent from some 
individual, and there appears little doubt that they are the 
descendants of Tajiks from Badakhshan, who setth J in 
Chitral at the time of the establishment of the present ruling 
dynasty, about the beginning of the seventeenth century, whose 
founder they probably accompanied and aided. Their present 
position is not, however, due to conquest, but they appear to 
have gradually grown up as a large privileged class. They 
speak the K ho war language and form the most warlike pait 
of the population. 

In the upper part of the Ludklio Valley, above Drooshp, is 
a race who occupy tti same position with regard 1o the Asln 
niadck as' th K.ho do in Kashk.rr Bala, and who are also stvh d 
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‘‘ fakir mushkin.’.' They area portion of the race which occu¬ 
pies Munjan on the northern side of the Hindoo Koosh, and they 
speak the same language, with slight variation in dialect, 
i hey claim to have migrated "from Munjan seven generations 
ago, in consequence of an invasion of that district by the ruler 
of. Badakhshan, in which the Meer of Munjan was slain, 
f hey number about a thousand families, and, like the Munjanis, 
all belong to the Maulai sect. In Ludkho they call them¬ 
selves Yidgh&h, 1 and give the name of Yidokh to the whole 
valley with all ts branches from the' Hindoo Koosh to the 
Chitral river. 

By the people of Badakhshan and the Oxus Valley north 
of the Hindoo Koosh the valley is called Injigan. The prin¬ 
cipal place is Drooshp. At Ludkho in the Tirich Valley there 
are a few families who speak a different language from their 
neighbours ; but it appears doubtful whether it is a purely sepa¬ 
rate language, or only a mixture of the dialects spoken around 
them. 

Below Chitral the mixture of tribes becomes still more 
puzzling. On the western side are the two small valleys of 
Kalashgoom and Bidir, inhabited by Kalash Kaffirs, who 
have long been subject to Chitral. The villages of Jinjuret, 
Loi, Sawair, Nager, and Shishi are also inhabited by Siah 
Posh, who have become Mahommedans, though in other 
respects they adhere to their ancient customs. They speak 
the Kalash language.® 

Tradition relates that the whole Chitral Valley was once 
occupied by Kaffirs; but it is impossible to say, whether by 
this term a tribe of the Siah Posh is indicated, or merely 
t Hat the people in question were not Mahommedans. At 
Madaglusht is a small Bad.ikhshi colony who speak 
Persian.' Ashuret, Beorai, Poorgal, and Kalkatak" are in¬ 
habited by a tribe, said to speak a language cognate with 
Shina, who are still styled Dangariks by their neighbours, 
though they have long ago embraced Islam. The term 
ITuigarik would seem to show tnal they were Hindoos be- 
• ire being converted. The villages of Pasingcr, Birkote, 
l.angorbat, Gud, Narisat, Maimena, Sukai, Nawakah, and 
Choonduk are inhabited by a tribe who call themselves 
Gubber, but are called by their neighbours Narisati. 4 Their 
name would seem to connect them with the Gabare of the 
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Indus Valley, but their language differs a good deal. The 
Chitralis always speak of them as a bald race, and the few 
individuals I have seen had very scanty beards. The splen¬ 
did flowing locks of the Khc would make them term bald any 
race less liberallv endowed by nature than themselves. They 
are no doubt the Gebrek of Baber’s Memoirs. 1 heir lan¬ 
guage seems to link them with the Bushgalis on one side, 
and the tribes at the head of the Swat and Panjkorah Valleys 
on the other; but further examination may show that they have 
only borrowed words from their neighbours’ languages. 
Several small valleys on the western side below Birkot are 
inhabited by Siah Posh of the Bushgali tribe, who retain 
their own religion and customs, though they have long been 
subject to Chitral. These broken tribes all belong to the 
“Fakir Mushkin” class. In Bailam, or, as they style it, Bar¬ 
gain, are a few Afghan families. 

The origin of many of these tribes can be at present only 
a matter of conjecture, but it can hardly be doubted that this 
mixture of broken fragments could only have been produced 
by pressure fr6m the south. The frequent occurrence of the 
names of Sljoghoor, Shoogram, and Shogot, seems to point 
to the prevalence once of Shivaism, but there are no relics of 
ancient customs still existing to bear out the presumption that 
it was practised by any of the tribes now to be found in the 
valley. A tradition exists that the valley about Mastooch 
was at one time ruled over by Dangariks, who most probably 
were Shins from the Gilgit Valley, but there is nothing to 
show what religion was professed by the Kho before they 
embraced Islam. 

As in the valleys to the eastward, manufactures are- less 
jned tfta * In the valley below Chitral, 

scattered among the v lllages, a number of the meaner castes 
are found, as in. the Gilgit and Indus Valleys. 1 hey arc. 
cafled Us'tdds , “ artificers,” and are divided into Dortoclc\ 
“carpenters,” Dergcri) “ wooden bowl makers, A op fa lc , 

4 potters,” -Dorns , • ‘.musicians,” and Alochis^ “blacksmiths.' 
The two latter only intermarry among themselves, and are 
, locked down up^n by all other castes and classes. I he other 
throe castes intermarry without restriction among them, elves, 
and occasionally give daughters to the Fakir Mushkins, who 
are all agriculturist No LstAds are found in Kashkar Bala or 
in Ludkho. The ruling class recognise certain restrictions 
on intermarriages among themselves. I he Shah Snngallic 
many amongst themselves, and take daughters from the 
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Zundre and Ashimadek, but do not give daughters in return, 
except to the Zundre, who, being descended from a former 
dynasty of rulers of the country, are regarded as of royal 
blood. All the rest, including the Zundre, intermarry without 
restriction, but never with the Fakir Mushkin class, from 
whom, however, they take daughters as concubines. 

regular revenue of the country is paid solely by the 
Fakir Mushkin” class. Those who live by agriculture are 
assessed at a tenth of all produce, one sheep, one blanket, 
and 20 lbs. of honey from each house yearly. The pastoral 
community is assessed at four sheep, three woollen robes, 
and 30 lbs. of butter from each house yearly. A few villages, 
which are almost entirely employed in mining, pay 16 lbs! of 
mine produce yearly for each house. There is, however, very 
little regularity observed in collecting these imposts, and, in 
practice, as much is wrung from the subject population as 
possible. Considerable dues are collected from the merchants 
who trade between Badakhshan and the Punjab, and the 
Chitral ruler s revenue is further increased by the sale of 
hawks ana falcons, of which great numbers are captured 
every year and sold to merchants, who take them to the 
Punjab. 

The administration of justice is practically the will of the 
ruler, though nominally the precepts of the Sharyat are ob¬ 
served. In some cases the intervention of the Moollahs is 
useful, in one case which came to my knowledge they 
intervened to save the life of a condemned man w'ho had 
murdered a favourite follower of the Mihter, by pointing out 
’hat the Mihter’s injustice in permitting his favourite to" for¬ 
cibly abduct the man’s wife had led to the murder. Small 
cases are settled by the district Ataliks. 

A somewhat elaborate administrative machinery exist: 
which was probably instituted by, or borrowed from, the Shin 
Ras of Gilgit. The names of many of the officials are the 
s tme, though their functions differ^ and the presence of < dm 
"ii - Is with Usbck titles shows that a new system lias been 
grafted on the old one. 


1 he country is divided into eight districts. At the head 
"I « ach is an Atalik, whose duty it is to collect the revenue 
ll ' s ' ! ’strict and to command the men of it in war. Lila 
■h« VVu/er rs of districts in Gilgit, he has the right of releasing 
om- man in each village from military service. Out of the 
ovenue of Ins district he receives 12 sheep, i 2 measures 
ot nutter, 20 measures of wheat, anti a proportion of the 
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mines. His land is exempt from taxes, 
and ten families are assigned to him as labourers. He also 
receives a fee of one tilla, equal to io shillings, on each 
marriage. Next to the Atalik is the Chanvtdo, who has charge 
of a group of villages. The country being much intersected by 
side%afleys branching out of the main valley, the whole popu¬ 
lation of each of these is generally under one Charwelo. He 
is directly.responsible to the Atalik of his district, and has 
four families .allotted to him for service. His “ ishpin ” is 
eight of each kind of produce. With a few exceptions the 
office is confined to the Ashimadek class. 

Below the Charwfelo is the Baramoosh, or head of the 
village. He is particularly charged with the maintenance of 
roads, forts, and bridges, for which he receives a yearly “ishpin” 
of i o sheep, io measures of butter, io measures of wheat, and a 
proportion of the produce of any mines with which he is con¬ 
nected. His land also is free from payment of taxes, and he has 
the right of releasing ten men of his village from military service. 

To assist him he has an attendant “ Charboo,” whose 
duties arq the same as those of the Zeytoo in Gilgit. He re¬ 
ceives a y oollen robe and five sheep yearly, and his land is 
exfepnpt froffi taxation. 

In Yassid territory, both on the Chitral and Woorshigoom 
sides, the system and titles of officials are the same as in 
Chitral, showing, perhaps more strongly, the mixture of two 
systems. 

About the person of the Mihter are five Wuzeers, who, with 
the exception of the Chief Wuzeer, have no fixed tunctions. 
The Chief Wuzeer is also styled Diwanbegi.and is the Mihter s 
slave agent. The practice of selling their own subjects has 
gained the rulers of Chitral and Yassin an unenviable noto¬ 
riety, even among people who have not yet learned to regard 
slavery with the detestation in which it ii held in Tturope. 
The b'eautv of the Chitral (Kho) women has long been pro¬ 
verbial in Peshawur, Cabul, and Badakhshan, and female 
slaves still form not the least acceptable portion of the pres ¬ 
ents given by Chitral rulers to neighbouring princes. Chitral, 
therefore, lias always been a favourite resort for slave-dealers 
from neighbouring countries, and a system grew up under 
which the rulers of Kashkar came to regard the sale of tlieit 
subjects as a legitimate and ordinary way oi eking out a 
scanty revenue*. All who in any way fell under the displea¬ 
sure of the Mihter,were consigned to the Diwanhcgi, ai d his 
agents were always on the look-out for victims whose conduct 
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might have furnished a pretext for their being sold. Failing 
an excuse of this sort, the requisite number was made up by 
forcible seizure. Of late years the market for the disposal of 
slaves has become circumscribed, and in Chitral the system 
is now limited to little more than the selling or giving away 
of female children to supply the harems of Cabul, Badakhshan, 
and Yaghestan. In Chitral the Ashimadek class can hold 
slaves without special permission, but none of the 11 Fakir Mush- 
kin ” are allowed to do so. 

The weights and measures in use are— 


Dry measure. 

4 cheiraks = i batti. 

2 battis = i mun. 

3 muns = i bel. 

A cheirak equals about lb. English. 

Long measure . 

A span = i eisht. 

2 dishts = r host. 

2 hosts = i gaz. 

Land measure . 

2 choorums = i chakwarum. 

4 chakwarums = i tukt. 

A cl.oorurn is the extent of land which it takes three battis, or about lbs 
of wheat to sow. 1 he money in use is the Cabul coinage. 
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TORWAL AND BUSHKAR. 



I N the Punjkorah and Swat Valleys are two communities, 
Torwal and Bushkar, whose people can claim a close 
relationship with the tribes already mentioned, especially with 
those of the Indus Valley. The more considerable of the two 
are the Torwalik in the Swat Valley, who occupy the main 
valley for about 60 miles from Araneh to Chiroleh, and the 
Chahil Durrah, the habitable part of which is about 20 miles 
long. Within these limits there are nine fortified villages, the 
largest of which are Chahil, containing 1,000 families, Branihal, 
800 families, and Ramet, 600 families. The whole community 
numbers upwards of 20,opo souls. In appearance they do > 
not differ from the tribes of the Indus Valley, and there can be 
little doubt that the Chiliss are an offshoot of the Torwalik, and 
take their name from Chahil, the principal village of Torwal. 

I have not seen a sufficient number of the Torwalik to ascer¬ 
tain whether any tradition exists among them as to their 
having formerly occupied any other locality, and neither tribe 
seems to have retained any tradition of connection with the 
other, but the tradition 1 still extant among the Chiliss evidently 
supplies the correct clue to their former history. 1 he separa¬ 
tion of the two portions of the tribe has, however, produced 
considerable tlifferences in the dialects now spoken. 1 

The large number of the Torwalik, as compared with 
most of the other, Dard tribes, indicates that they must have 
once occupied soon* extensive valley like Borieyr, from whence 
they, like the rest, have been expelled and thrust up into the 
more nrountainous tracts by the aggressive Afghans. By 
the Afghans they art'called Kohistanis, a name given every¬ 
where by Patlians to Mussulmans of.Indie descent, living in 
the Hindoo Koosh Valleys. The never-ceasing encroach¬ 
ment Irom the.south is gradually pushing the IV-rw-dil-. timber 
north ■ Their most southern village, Chiroleh, has a mixed 
population ot Afghans and Kohistanis, from which the latter 

1 Jvm’ pAfje tp 5 Sco Appendix D. 
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will no doubt before long be eliminated. Greatly as they 
dislike the Afghans, their hostility seldom rises to active 
opposition, their usual attitude being one of passive resist¬ 
ance. The Afghan, on his part, penetrates fearlessly into 
the Kohistan for purposes of trade, disregarding black looks 
and cold welcome so long as he can discern a profit to be made. 
Many of the villages have Pushtoo as well as local names. 
1 he Torwal country is rich and fertile, yielding below Chod- 
gram two crops of great abundance yearly. This would show 
that the elevation of Chodgram is about 7,000 feet. The 
people own enormous flocks of sheep, goats, and cattle, yield¬ 
ing great quantities of butter, much of which finds its way 
into the Peshawur market by the hands of Afghan traders. 
Iron also is found in Torwal. 


The 1 orwalik have been too long converted to Islam and 
exposed to the preaching of Swat Moollahs to have retained 
any customs connected with other religions. Like most of 
the other Dard tribes, they have retained their national 
dances. 

Bushkar is the name given to the community which 
inhabit the upper part of the Punjkorah Valley, whence they 
have overflowed into the upper part of the Swat Valley, 
and occupied the three large villages of Otrote, Ushoo, and 
Kalarn. They live on good terms with their Torwal neighbours, 
and number altogether from 12,000 to 15,000 souls. Their 
principal villages are Tull and Kalkot'in the Punjkorah 
Valley, containing respectively 1,500 families. They are the 
most degraded of all the Dard tribes, and, in spite of a fertile 
soil and abundant flocks and herds, live in great squalor. 
Amongst themselves they are exceedingly quarrelsome, and 
are adepts in the use of the sling, by means of which they hurl 
stones with great force and precision. Exposed as they are 
to raids from every side, they seem unable to offer any re¬ 
sistance; and, notwithstanding a payment of yearly tribute, 

1 G y are subjected to frequent attacks for the sake of wring¬ 
ing additional payments from them. The three villages in 
tin.- Swat Valley pay tribute to Yassin, and the three northern- 
m-,st villages m the Punjkorah Valley pay a double tribute 
10 t astin and Chitral Birkot, Biar, and Rashkot pay a 
double tribute to Chitral and Dir, and the five Bushkar villages 
below Rashkot pay tributfe solely to Dir. Rashkot is better 
known under its Pushtoo narm of Patrak. There is also 
a large Goojur population, which pays tribute to Dir. In 
recent years a considerable migration of Kho has taken place 
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from fcrhizr to Ushoo, where Khowar is in consequence 
beginning to be spoken. Tl\e Bushkarik proper are divided 
into, three clans, the Moolanor, Kobtchkhor, and Joghior. 
They say that they have been Mussulmans for nine genera¬ 
tions, and the peculiar customs still common among the Shins 
do not exist among them. I ill soihewhat recently they used 
to expose their dead in coffins on 'the tops ol hills. The 
Bushkar dialect 1 approaches more nearly to modern Punjabi 
than any other of the Dard languages; but in some respects 
seems to show some affinity to the dialects of the Sirth Posh; 

The Bushkarik intermarry with the forwalik, but not 
with their other neighbours. Forts are not in use among 
them, but their villages are built in, a peculiar fashion lor 
safety. A hill side with, a suitable slope is detected, against 
which the houses are built in a succession of terraces rising 
one above the other, so that the flat roof of each house is 
on a level with the floor of the one above it.’ The whole are 
connected by an outer wall,, ♦within the confines of which 
is a labyrinth of passages, and £he. site is often selected so’ 
that a stream of water runs through the mass of buddings. 
All the houses are built 6 i wood, and those on the outside 
of the village have no parapets. Bushkar is said to be very 
thickly wooded, and the trees are said to grow to an'^nusual 
size. 

1 See Appendix E. . ' 
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CHAPTER VII. 




HABITS AND CUSTOMS. 


N OTWITHSTANDING original tribal differences, the Shin 
rule in Gilgit and the surrounding valleys practically 
welded both conquerors and conquered into one people, distin¬ 
guished only by caste divisions; and, though Mahomme- 
danism has in some instances modified and in others abolished 
old customs, many of great interest still remain. Many of 
ihese, though originating in religious rites and beliefs, have 
now lost all connection with them in the minds of those who 
still practise them. It is difficult, almost impossible, now to 
distinguish between those which were introduced by the 
Shins, and those which were adopted by them from the ori¬ 
ginal inhabitants ; but fairly correct conjectures concerning 
the origin of some of them may be formed. Hunza is the 
country least affected by external influences, and in which the 
laxest form of Mahommedanism now exists, but there is 
scarcely any custom or observance maintained there which 
has not its counterpart still existing, or which till lately exist¬ 
ed in the neighbouring valleys. In Chitral and some of the 
valleys to the westward, many customs seem to have partly 
disappeared. r \ his may, not improbably, be due to the in¬ 
habitants having been earlier converts to Islam, or more ex¬ 
posed to external influences. In the valleys to the south¬ 
ward, like Chilas and Darel, the want of a single ruler 
and the stricter tenets of Soonnee Mahommedanism have 
| ontributed to cause many old customs and festivals to fall 
bur. disuse. In spite, however, of local differences, enough 
remains to show that a strong bond of kinship exists between 
all the Hard and Ghalchah tribes. 

I" appearance the men are ligh active figures, averaging 
In. ) 5 feet 5 inches to 5 feet 8 inches in height Though well 
•hoy re not, as a rule, remarkable for muscular develop- 
mini, presenting ii this respect a marked cohtrast 
1 nrtar races. Notwithstanding their hardy, simple lives, thev 
stem unequal to any prolonged physical effort. In travelling 
and shooting I have constantly found them knock up before 
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natives of other parts. Their constitutions also seem to want 
stamina, and they succumb easily to disease or change of 
climate. This want of physical energy and enterprise is 
most strongly marked in the Shin caste. They consider 
husbandry the only honourable employment for men, and so 
averse are they to labour, that the poorest of them employ 
Baltis in their agriculture, which is of a rude and slovenly 
kind. Numbers of Baltis come yearly into the Gilgit district 
to serve for hire; they receive 6 lbs. of grain for a day’s 
labour. 

In disposition they are tractable, good-tempered, fond of 
rejoicing and merry-making, neither cruel nor quarrelsome, 
and they submit readily to constituted authority. The worst 
cruelties perpetrated in the wars between Yassin and Cash- 
mere are distinctly attributable to the Ashimadek class of 
Yassin and Chitral, who compare unfavourably with the older 
tribes in this respect. In all the accounts of the Kunjooti 
depredations on caravans, and of wars in which the people 
of Hunza and Nager were concerned, there are no records of 
wanton cruelty or of the exercise of torture. The women are 
pleasing-looking when young, but are not particularly hand¬ 
some. Exception must be made in favour of the Khos of 
the “ Fakir Mushkin” class in Chitral, who show certain 
physical peculiarities not shared by the other Dard tribes. 
In person they are Indo-Aryans of a high type, not unlike thy 
Shins of the Indus Valley about Koli, but more handsome, 
with oval faces and finely-cut features, which would compare 
favourably with the highest types of beauty in Europe. The 
most striking feature about them, and one which distinguishes 
them from all other Dard tribes, is their large and beautiful 
eyes, which rqmind one of English gypsies, with wlrgm they 
share the reputation of being expert thieves. They have also 
unusually fine hair, of which they are very proud. , The 
women of Chitral were formerly sought out for their beauty 
in the slave markets of Cabul, Peshawur, and Badakhshan. 
The fairest complexions are to be seen among the Boorish 
of Hunza and Yassin where individuals may be found who ' 
would pass for Europeans. Among them red hair is not 
uncommon. 

In dress there is little variety. The loose woollen robe 
described by Mr. Drew is worn also in Sirikol, VYakhan, Zebak. 
Chitral, Yassin, Hunza Nager, and the Yaghes.an Valleys. 
Those who can aiiord it substitute in summej .t cotton lobe 
of the same cut, with quilled edges, worked round ihc m i k 
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and front with silk embroidery. When first put on, the sleeves, 
which are very full, are crimped in minute folds right up to 
the neck, giving the wearer a clerical appearance. In the 
Indus Valley about Shinkari, the men wear turbans and tight- 
fitting clothes, and retain the curious leather leg wrappings 
called “ Towti” mentioned by Mr. Drew, which are peculiar to 
the Shina-speaking tribes, and the Torwal and Bushkar tribes 
of the Swat Kohistan. They are often called “ towti-bads ” 
or “towtching” in consequence, by their neighbours. In 
Chitral, boots of soft leather are worn. The women wear 
wide trowsers, over which is a loose chemise of coarse-coloured 
cotton stuff, fastening in the middle at the throat, and com¬ 
ing down to the knees. The opening is held together by a 
circular buckle, from which hangs a curious triangular silver 
ornament called “ Peshawez,” that varies in size according to 
the circumstances of the wearer. Round the neck are 
generally one or two necklaces of amber and coloured beads. 
The wealthier wear necklaces of silver beads with oval silver 
medallions, and a piece of cornelian or turquoise set in them. 
In Chitral, Wakhan, and Sirikol the men wear very small 
scanty turbans. In Gilgit, Astor, and the greater part of 
Yaghestan the rolled woollen cap mentioned by Mr. Drew 
is commonly worn. The women also wear a loose woollen 
cap, generally of dark colour. In the Shin caste unmarried 
women are distinguished by a white cap, which is never worn 
by married Shin women. Both men and women wear numbers 
of charms, sewn in bright-coloured silk, and suspended from 
ihe cap or dress by small circular brass buckles. Some of the 
buckles are very tastefully worked. A curious kind of cloth 
s sometimes woven out of bird’s down. That of wild fowl and 
of the great vulture ( G. himalaycrisis') is most generally 
used. The down is twisted into coarse thread, which is then 
woven like ordinary cloth. Robes made of it are very warm, 
but always have a fluffy uncomfortable look, suggestive of dirt, 
l'hcy are only made in the housed of those in good circum¬ 
stances. The pushm of the Ibex is a^so in great demand for 
warm clothing, but it never seems to lose its strong goaty 
smell. 

The men when young shave the whole top of the head 
from the forelu ad to the nape of the neck; the hair on both 
sides is allowed to grow long, and is gathered into a single 
large curl on each side of tin neck, and the beard is kept 
shorn This fashion has also been adopted by the Baltis 
hum the Dards Young men of the better class only shave 
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the top of the head for a space 2 inches broad in front, 
tapering to half an inch behind. Those who cannot boast of 
long locks, dress their hair into numerous small cork-screw 
ringlets all round the head. 1 On the approach of middle 
age the whole head is shaved, according to the orthodox 
Mahommedan fashion, and the beard is allowed to grow. 
In Chitral the effect of the long-flowing locks reaching to the 
waist is often extremely picturesque. 

The mode of salutation between equals, on meeting after 
a prolonged absence, is graceful and pleasing. After clasp¬ 
ing each other, first on one side then on the other, hands are 
joined, and each person in turn kisses the hand of the other. 
Superiors are greeted either by kissing the hand or touching 
the foot, both at meeting and parting. In Chitral, when the 
meeting is between two of unequal rank, the inferior kisses 
the hand of the superior, who in return kisses the former 
on the cheek. A similar practice is said to have existed 
among the ancient Persians. 2 

On the occasion of the visit of one chief to another, a rather 
curious ceremony called “Kobah” takes place. On arrival, 
the visitor is conducted to the Shawaran, 3 and the followers of 
both chiefs show their dexterity in firing at a mark set up on 
a tall pole, from horseback while galloping at speed. Alter 
this a bullock is led out before the guest, who draws his sword 
and does his best to cut its head off at a single blow, or 
deputes one of his followers to do so, and the carcase is given 
to his retinue. The custom exists in Shighnan, Badakhshan, 
Wakhan, Chitral, Yassin, Gilgit, Hunza, and Nager. In the 
latter place it is customary to slay the bullock with bow and 
arrow. Of late years the practice has become somewhat 
modified owing to the strict observance of Mahommedan 
customs, and it is more usual to give over the bullock alive 
to the guest, so that its throat may be cut in a more ortho¬ 
dox fashion ; but occasionally a chief wishing to show off the 
strength of his arm and the temper of his blade, will adhere 
to the old custom. 

Polygamy is of course practised, and the right of divorce 
is somewhat wantonly exercised. The marriage of very 
young children is not common, though occasionally practised. 
Girls are generally married between the ages of ten and four- 

1 Rawlinson mentions this as an ancient Persian t shion.— A/tcrrut M> r,.:*-, t 
Vol. IV 

3 Strabo Book XV., Chapter 3, Section 20. 

3 The Shav/amu insweis al) the purpose?:, of the village green in England, being 
u?.ed for all gatherings anti games. 
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teen. Wives are regarded as the absolute property of the 
husband and his heirs. On a man’s death his brother can 
claim to marry all his widows, and no widow can marry again 
without the consent of her husband’s brothers. Frequently, 
if a man leaves several widows as well as several brothers, 
the latter apportion the former among themselves. So strictly 
is the rule observed that, should there be only ope surviving 
brother and he an infant, the widow cannot remarry elsewhere 
till he is old enough to say whether he will marry her or not; 
On the other hand, it is considered disgraceful to refuse to 
marry a brother’s widow, so that it is not uncommon for a boy 
of ten years old to marry a woman more than twice his age. 
So absolute is the custom, that a woman cannot refuse to 
marry her deceased husband’s brother, and her own parents 
have no voice in the matter. This often leads to two sisters 
being wives to the same man simultaneously, though the 
practice is forbidden by Mahommedan law. In Chitral,'mar¬ 
riage with a husband’s brother, though common, is not com¬ 
pulsory on the woman. Among the Afghans of Dir, if a 
widow should refuse to marry her husband’s brother, he has 
the power of selling her, as she is regarded in the light of 
family property, which has been purchased and paid for. 
Among the Shin caste the marriage of first cousins or other 
relations within that degree (such as uncle and niece) is 
strictly prohibited, though allowed by Mahommedan law. In 
Torwal and Bushkar the marriage of first cousins is allowed, 
but marriages such as of uncle and niece or niece’s daughter 
are forbidden. A 

In none of the Dard languages are there terms distinctive 
of polygamous relationship. All wives are of equal rank, 
priority of marriage not conferring any claim. In the Shina 
and Boorishlci languages, uncles on the father’s side arc at) 
“great father ” or “ little father,” according to their age in 
comparison with that of the speaker's father; but there is a 
distinct term for an uncle on the mother’s side. In the same 
way the term “aunt” is only applied to those on the father’s 
sid • the mother’s sisters being all styled “mother.” There 
,s no specific term either for nephew ana niece, who are styled 
“ son ” and “ daughter.” In the same way cousins are styled > 
“ brother ” or “sister.” This would seem to point to the former 
existence of communal marriage, such as still exists in some 
parts of India. In the Khowar language the term ‘ unde” 
is applied to the brothers of both father and mother rVithout 
dist i!' tion; but aunts on i he mother’s side are styled “mother," 
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which would point to polygamy, and not to communal mar¬ 
riage, as an ancient institution in the Chitral Valley. In the 
Bushkarik language the terms point towards polyandry. 

Cases of infidelity are extremely common, and the men 
show none of the jealousy of their wives usual in older 
Mahommedan communities. In cases of adultery the injured 
husband has the right to slay the guilty couple when he finds 
them together; but should he slay one and not the other, he is 
held guilty of murder. This practice is followed in Sirikol and 
Wakhan as well as south of the Hindoo Koosh. It is said 
that the Afghans of Swat, Dir, and Asmar take no notice of 
a wife's infidelity if, when it comes to their knowledge, they 
are aide to disguise the knowledge from others ; but should 
they learn it through a third person, a bloody vengeance 
is inflicted. In cases where conclusive proof is wanting, 
and which are brought for settlement before the ruler or 
Wuzeer, guarantee is taken for the future by the accused 
placing his lips to the woman's breast. She thenceforth 
is regarded as his foster-mother, and no other rela¬ 
tions but those of mother and son can exist between 
them. So sacred is the tie thus established esteemed, that 
it has never been known to be broken, and the most jealous 
husband ceases to suspect even though a confession of pre¬ 
vious guilt may have been made. In such it case a sheep and 
a toloo of gold are placed at the feet of the husband by the 
offender, who humbly sues for forgiveness. 

It would appear that morals were more lax formerly 
than they are now. In Hunza, where the community ap¬ 
proaches most nearly to its pre-Mahommedan state, infidelity 
is not regarded as an offence, and custom requires that a man 
shall place his wife at his guest’s disposal, as in Hazara. The 
droit de scignvur was exercised by the father ot the present 
ruler,and though the custom has been allowed to tall into disuse, 
it is evident from the accounts given of weekly orgies held by 
Ghazan Khan that the right is only held in abeyance and not 
formally renounced. In Nager tilings are biC slightly beto r, 
and a man considers himself highly honoured if his wife attracts 
tin attention of the Thum. Islam has not yet brought abi-ut 
the seclusion of the women, who mix freely with the* men on all 
occasions Young men and maidens of different families eat 
and converse together without restraint, and great liberty 
allowed to young women, with frequent evil results. Infanti¬ 
cide arising from illicit connections is common, and is not 
considered a crime 
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Marriage is the occasion for much ceremony, which 
differs slightly in each locality. Though the young people 
often arrange a marriage between themselves, it is more usual 
for the match to be arranged by the parents. After determin¬ 
ing by private negotiation the conditions of the match, the 
bridegroom’s father proceeds to make a formal proposal. 
Dressed in his gayest clothes, and accompanied by his friend, 
he visits the bride’s family, who are assembled to'meet him’ 
taking with him certain presents, such as a cow or sheep! 
beads, clothes, and a sword or gun. The formal demand for 
the bride having been made and assented to, an interchange 
of presents takes place. In Chitral, Wakhan, and Sirikol the 
bride has a bracelet of beads placed on her arm by the bride¬ 
groom’s father. In Gilgit, cedar branches are burnt, and the 
bride’s parents are presented with a knife,, a rope, a few yards 
of cloth, and a leather bag for holding grain ; the bridegroom’s 
father receives in return some wool and a gourd This 
interchange of gifts is apparently emblematicaf In Torwal 
the price of the bride is paid over at this time, and the bride¬ 
groom s father is accompanied by men dressed as women, 
who dance and sport to the assembled company. In some 
places it is not etiquette for the bridegroom to be present. 
The betrothal being completed, the marriage may not follow 
for some time, but it generally takes place within the follow¬ 
ing year. For convenience marriages generally take place in 
January and hebruary. There is then no agricultural work, 
to occupy the men, and the houses are well stored with meat. 
So firmly established is the custom in Nager, that a heavy fine 
is inflicted on marriages held at any other season. 

The fixing of the day for the marriage now rests with the • 
bridegroom’s parents. After giving private notice, a smartly- 
dressed friend of the bridegroom is sent to announce formally 
'hat he will arrive on a certain day to claim his bride. 
Certain prescribed presents are interchanged on the occasion. 
On the appointed day the bridegroom,' surrounded by his 
fra uds and equipped with bow, arrows, and battle axe, sets 
om for the bride’s house. The bride remains in, the inner 
apartments, dressed in her gayest clothes with a fillet of 
' ms no shells bound on her head. This decoration is said to 
have been introduced by the Shins, and is obligatory among ' 
tn#Mn. On entering the house branches of Cedar are burned 
"i an ton dish and waved about over the bridegroom’s In -id 
and ihe p ai1 y i s sprinkled vvuh flour In Wakhan and 
tnko l1 "’ bridegroom is nut aid sprinkled with flour\ 
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at some distance from the bride’s house. All being seated, 
a large platter full of bread is presented to the bridegroom, 
who distributes it to all the company, after which he places 
his gun or sword on the platter and it becomes the perquisite 
of the dish-bearer. In Gilgit two of the bride’s and two of 
the bridegroom’s friends are seated face to face, and a cake 
of bread is passed across; each of the bride’s friends breaks 
off a piece, which is left in the dish, and the bridegroom's 
men place their turbans or caps in it as a token that their 
heads are at the bride’s disposal. The dish is carried in to 
the bride, who sends back the turbans. In former days 
the eating of bread together, at this stage, by the bride and 
bridegroom, was considered to complete the marriage. The 
idea was that, whoever managed first to eat a morsel would 
have the mastery in wedded life, and this always caused a 
scramble. At every stage a prescribed interchange of 
presents, which have all been carefully stipulated for before¬ 
hand, takes place. Meanwhile the friends of both families 
have been spending the day outside the house in singing 
and dancing, and this is kept up all night also. The price 
of the bride, and the presents agreed upon, having been 
made over to her family, the Moollah appears and reads 
the marriage service according to the Sharyat. In Chitral 
the bridegroom then starts for his home with his bride. 
In Wakhan and Sirikol he is conducted to the bride, and 
does not take her away till next day; the women of her 
family resist his entering the room in which she is until he 
pacifies them with presents. In Gilgit the two still remain apart, 
and next day the “ Kalak MaJak,” which is peculiar to Gil¬ 
git, takes place. This constitutes the ratification of the mar¬ 
riage, and is the assessment of all the presents given from 
first to last. 'J'wo friends of each side meet and appraise 
all the presents given by the bridegroom. Three toloos of 
gold-dust, equal to twenty-four rupees, represent the price of 
the bride herself. Her father then produces a large cooking 
pot, a bed, jewels, clothes, dishes, and other articles needful 
for setting up house. The bride is summoned and allow ed 
to select any two of tne articles, which are given with hci 
free. The assessors then price the rest, not forgetting i > 
value the presents given and received since the betrothal, and 
the price of the balance is paid over at once by the fiddi 
groom or his lather. 

All being satisfactorily -< tiled, preparations me made !<n 
bringing out the bride The hridegroom and his friends 
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stand round the door, and everybody is sprinkled with flour. 

In Chitral the bride is led out by her mother, who hands her 
oyer to the bridegroom, receiving a present in exchange. In 
Gilgit the women of the bride’s family follow the party, 
assailing the bridegroom with abuse and pelting him with 
mud and filth, feigning anger. After going a mile in this way, '■ 
the bridegroom gives a present to the bride’s mother, and is 
then allowed to depart in peace. This is no doubt a relic of 
the practice of marriage by capture. Sometimes on leaving 
the house a goat is slaughtered in front of the couple: The 
flour-sprinkling is practised everywhere and at different stages, 
but I cannot ascertain what the custom denotes. In Gilg\t it 
is called Doobun. 

After a few days it is customary for the bride’s parents to 
visit the newly-married couple, when they are received with 
flour-sprinkling, which is repeated on the first occasion of the 
bride revisiting her father’s house. In some places it is cus¬ 
tomary for the couple to go and stay for several months with 
i he bride’s parents soon after marriage. 

In \\ akhan and Chitral, after leading out the bride the 
bridegroom returns alone and deposits a present of a gun or a 
sword on the hearth. In Munjan and Ludkho the couple are 
accompanied to their homes by all the women of the villages, 
dancing and singing. They are left alone in the house for ' 
s. ven days, during which food is conveyed to them, but no¬ 
body enters, nor are they allowed to leave. 

In Torwal the bridegroom’s party is accompanied by men 
dressed as women, who dance and jest, and the whole village 
part in the entertainment of the bridegroom’s friends 
The day after marriage the bride is visited by the women of 
her husband’s family, to whom she must show proofs of her 
not having brought “a cracked teacup” into the family. She 
is then congratulated and praised ; but should she fail to, show 
tli 1 requisite proofs, she is ever after treated with contempt. 

In Baltistan, according to Vigne, the husband goes in 
person to see the bride instead of sending a friend or relation 
if do so, and if he please he may refuse her and on the. 
marriage day the bride comes to his house instead of lbs 
g r >ing to fetch her. \ 

l hough the young people often arrange a marriage among 
1 '* - <; lves before asking the t onsent of their parents,\J bey are 
nn ’ 1° meet after it has been agreed upon 'Should 
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In Gor, rings are exchanged at marriage* In the ruling 
families of Ilunza and Nager, it is the custom, when a 
daughter is married, for the bridegroom to present her at 
betrothal with a gold and silver needle. In Yassin, when, as 
not unfrequently happens, the bridegroom is too poor to pay 
the required price, the young couple elope, with the consent 
of the bride's parents. At the end of ten days the bridegroom 
comes to them and asks forgiveness, promising to pay the 
required sum by degrees. A little scene is acted, forgiveness 
is granted, the neighbours are summoned to the feast which 
has been already prepared, and the wedding is celebrated. 
This is to save the credit of the bride's family in not having- 
received a sufficient price for her. 

The old marriage barriers between the castes are begin¬ 
ning to be broken down under the levelling influence of 
Mahommedanism, and in a few generations will probably dis¬ 
appear altogether. The birth of a son is always a matter of 
general rejoicing. The friends of the happy father at once 
make it an excuse to stop work for the day, and seizing 
their matchlocks keep up a general feu-de-joie till their powder 
flasks are empty. The village band is summoned, and danc¬ 
ing kept up round the door for the rest of the day. No 
notice is taken of the birth of daughters. In the Oxus Valley 
and in Sirikol, when a son is born, all the father's friend* h;ing 
their weapons on the walls of his house, so as to accustom the 
infant to martial sights. After seven days the weapons are 
returned to the owners, except those belonging to near rela¬ 
tions, who receive special presents in exchange. 

After the birth of a child a woman is esteemed unclean, 
and no one will eat from her hand for seven days. North 
of the Hindoo Koosh this period is extended to torty days, 
and for the first seven the infant is not allowed to suckle its 
mother. 

I have elsewhere discussed the old custom of disposing 
of the dead by burning. Now the common form of Mussul¬ 
man interment is used. A small flat slab of earth about two 
feet long is neatly plastered over the graves, and a light i.> kept 
burning at night by newly-made graves, under the pretend 
of keeping away wild beasts till the earth has hardened; but, 
as Mr. Drew has remarked, this is more probably a relic of the 
old practice of cremation. No attention or care is paid to 
old graves, which constantly present a most unpleasant ap¬ 
pearance, owing to the filling-in of the arched roof. I re¬ 
marked in Sirikol the same want oi attention to old graces 
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as exists south of the Hindoo Koosh, and Wood remarked the 
same in Kundooz. In Darel and Tangir a piece of roughly, 
carved wood is placed at each end of the grave, which is 
neatly plaistered over, and small pieces of white spar are 
placed along the ridges between the pieces of wood, which 
are about 8 feet apart. In Chitral, instead of wood, flat 
pieces of stone or slate, 3 or 4 feet long, are used. 

All that concerns the division and inheritance of land is 
naturally of great consequence among a people who live al¬ 
most entirely by agriculture. In Gilgit and the adjacent val¬ 
leys, on a man’s death his land is not divided equally among 
his sons, as is prescribed in the Sharyat, but in equafportions 
between his waves’ families; for instance, should a man leave 
one son by one wife and three by another, the one son inhe¬ 
rits half land, and the other three the other half, which again is 
sub-divided between them. Should one wife have sons, and 
the other only daughters, the land is divided among the for¬ 
mer, the daughters being only entitled to a marriage-portion 
out of the land. Should a man die leaving only daughters, 
the land goes to the nearest male heir of the deceased ; but 
a curious exception is made in the case of a man leaving 
only a single daughter, who is allowed to take the whole 
land as her marriage-portion. The practice is always spoken 
of as a favour, and not a right, but it seems to be a relic of 
a custom by which the succession of women was once recog¬ 
nised. The history of these countries shows several in¬ 
stances of the succession of female rulers in default of male 
heirs. In Wakhan and Sirikol daughters share equally in 
everything except land, which is divided among the sons.’ In 
Chitral and the Swat Valley the law of the Sharyat, by which 
all sons have equal' shares, is followed. Daughters are entitled 
to a dowry out of the paternal land on marriage. In'Torwal, 
women inherit the father’s land in equal shares with the sons. 

The custom of foster relationship is maintained among 
•' ll the ruling families, and its ties seem more stringent than 
those of blood kinship. On the occasion of a s6n or d<tvghter 
being born, the child is assigned to a foster-mother, in '• 
whose house it is brought up, so that frequentlj\the father 
dyes not .see his children till they are six or setan years 
ol :, and tlie whole family of 1 he nurse place themselves at 
♦he disposal of their foster-child, with whom, for the rest of 
their lives, their fortunes are unalterably bound up. What¬ 


ever are a man's misfortunes 
and bad fortunes are equally 


>r crimes in after-life, his good 
diared Should exile be Ins lot, 
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his foster kindred accompany him. On the other hand, if 
he rises to influence, his foster-father is generally his most 
confidential adviser, and his foster-brothers are employed on 
the most important missions. . ... 

The custom of cementing friendship by the milk connec¬ 
tion seems a favourite pne. Should a woman dream that 
she has adopted any person as a son, or should any man 
dream that he has been adopted by a certain woman the 
connection is carried out in the same way as the forcec. adop¬ 
tion before mentioned, and nobody would think of refusing 
to recognise it. The practice is now falling somewhat into 
disuse, but it was extremely common not many years ago. 
Milk from a woman’s breast is esteemed a sovereign remedy 
for cataract and other eye-diseases. A resort to it also 
establishes the milk-tie for ever afterwards. 

It is sometimes customary for a young couple, at the 
•time of marriage, to induce a mutual friend to become 
'their foster-father. The tie is ratified at the time of eating 
bread together. Bride and bridegroom being seated opposite 
to one another, the foster-father elect seats himself be¬ 
tween them, and taking a piece of bread in each hand crosses 
his arms, observing to keep the right one uppermost, and 
puts the bread into their mouths. From that time he is 
regarded as their father. 

The foster relationship is regarded as so close, that mar¬ 
riage between foster relations would be looked upon as inces¬ 
tuous, and, in spite of the precepts of the Koran, it would be 
impossible for a man to marry the widow ot us _ os,ei s :. 

The formation of these ties ts practised m a peculiar 
way among the Ashimadek clans of . " ia ' 

customary lor every infant to be suckled in turn by every 
nursing mother of the clan; consequently there is a constan. 
interchange of infants going on among the mothers, for the 
purpose of strengthening tribal unity. . 

The Shins are noted for their miserly habits which they 
sometimes carry to great extremes. Every man has a secret 
hiding place in the mountains, where he conceals his money, 
metal pots, wife’s jewels, and all his most valuable propeiiv. 
Occasional stealthy visits are paid to the treasure, which ms 
never taken out for use except on festive occasion-. No 
feeling of honour seems to exist as to the appropiiution ot 
another’s .treasure should it by chance be discovert d, am. 
frequent quarrels arise from this cause Treasures are fre¬ 
quently lost altogether by liie sudden death ot the ownei, 
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before he has had time to confide the secret of their hiding 
place to his son. The practice is entirely confined to the Shins, 
who have many legends of lost treasures which have fallen 
under the guardianship of demons. 

f n both Chilas and Darel, a practice exists of storing 
clarified butter in cellars for a great number of years. It turns 
deep red and keeps for more than a hundred years, when it 
is much prized. A tree is sometimes planted over the cellar 
to ensure its not being disturbed, and wealth is computed 
by the amount of butter stored up. On one occasion a depu¬ 
tation came to me from Darel to ask that some run-away 
slaves should be compelled to say where they had buried 
their master’s butter, as they alone knew the secret. 

Wine, which at one time was universally drunk, is also 
placed in flagged underground cellars to ripen in large earthen 
jars, but is never kept more than a year. In digging the foun¬ 
dations of my house at Gilgit, I came on one of these old 
cellars with two large jars in it, which had evidently been un¬ 
disturbed for many years. The drinking of wine has much 
diminished under Islam, and where still practised is concealed 
as much as possible, except in Hunza and Ponyal, where 
public jollifications are not uncommon. The Maulai sect 
make no secret of the practice, and on my visit to Hunza, in 
1876, a bottle of Scotch whiskey made Ghazan Khan so 
gloriously drunk that all Hunza spoke of it with admiration. 

Polo-playing, of which so complete an account has been 
given by Mr. Drew, is the national game. Dardistan play, 
however, lacks the neatness of the Munnipoori game; but 
what is wanting in style is quite made up in enthusiasm, old 
men joining in the game as long as they are able to sit on a 
horse. Matches are generally played for some small stake, 
and the conquerors exact all the rights of victory by taunt¬ 
ing their beaten opponents In Chitral the game, which is 
called “ ghal,” is played somewhat differently from the way 
described by Mr. Drew. Aman-ool-mulk, the present, ruler of 
( hitral, was said to be the best playjer in the country when a 
voung man. 

1 he game is quite unknown in Badakhshan, where “ buz- 
k»jshi,’’ ur “ goat-snatching,” is the favourite amusement 
n>(; ^ billowing description of this game as played by the 
Kirghiz is given by Shaw, 1 under the name of “ Ooghlak :—” 

'I" headless body of a goat is thrown 0 the ground, and every 
l,l “' tlv s t(J p'ck it up without leaving the saddle. The aess is trcnicn- 

Shaw b High Tartary Yarkand and Kr-hgar. 
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clous, as, with one foot and one hand on the saddle, they stretch down 
the other hand to the ground. Presently one succeeds, and is off, 
swinging himself back into the saddle as he goes. He is chased bv the 
rest, doubling and turning to avoid them. At last, another and another 
gets a hold of the goat. The first man throws his leg over the body 
to tighten his hold, and away they go across country till their horses 
diverge, and all but one lose their grasp. He is again caught, but 
throws the goat on the opposite side. The others wrestle with him as 
they gallop three or four abreast, the outermost riders^ almost leaving 
their horses as they stretch their whole bodies across their neighbours.” 

A similar amusement is described by Vambery 1 as one 
of the marriage ceremonies of the Turkomans, called by them 
Kokbiiri (green wolf). In this the bride carries on her lap 
the carcase of a lamb or goat, and setting off at full gallop, 
is pursued by the bridegroom and other young men of the 
party, also on horseback. 

Firing at a mark from horseback is another favourite pas¬ 
time. The mark is a gourd filled with ashes, or a small ball, 
hung from a pole about 30 feet high. The marksmen gallop 
at full speed and fire as they pass underneath. Evfcry 
successful shot is marked by a shower of ashes, and they do 
not desist till every particle of the gourd is shot away. Con¬ 
sidering the clumsiness of the weapons used, the shooting is 
sometimes remarkably good. 

As polo is the national game, so dancing is the national 
amusement, and no description of these people would be 
complete without mention of it. Feast-days, births, weddings, 
any occasion of a gathering, serves as an excuse for dancing, 
and the end of a game of polo is always signalised by a dance 
on the Shawaran. The spectators form a ring, inside which 
the musicians are seated, opposite the principal personage 
present. The instruments tune up, and a murmur goes round 
the circle as to who will dance. Soon a name is called out, 
or a volunteer steps into the ring, and, with a word to the 
band, commences. Several different steps are in vogue, each 
of which’has its spec ial.air, the Dunni, Soz, Bales (Iskardo), 
Tuppnutt, Tajwer (Badakhshan or Tajik). Sirikoli, and Cash 
meri. Almost all of these commence slowly, increasing in 
pace till the performer is bounding round the circle at top 
speed. As soon as one is tired, fresh dancers are alw. ^s 
ready to come forward, and hours are often passed without 
either performers or spectators seeming to weary. File danc¬ 
ing is sometimes really graceful and interesting to watch, 
an cl forms a great contrast to the terrible monotony of an 

1 Vambery s Travels in Central A.*ia. 
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Indian nautch. In Hunza a very spirited sword-dance is per¬ 
formed. Sometimes two or three dancers enter the circle 
together, one acting as leader to the others. At weddings 
ren or twelve join in, each holding sword or battle-axe in hand. 
The public dancing of women, mixed with men, is now only 
practised in Hunza. In Bushkar dances of women take place 
on feast days, but men are not allowed to be present. In 
Chitral and Yassin the Ashimadek class affect to despise 
dancing, and seldom join in it, but the rulers of those countries 
keep dancing-boys for their amusement. In Yassin, on one 
occasion, I witnessed some of their performances by torch¬ 
light, which made a very picturesque scene. 

The music consists of a double-headed drum beaten with 
sticks, two or three pairs of small metal kettle-drums, and 
two or three clarionets made of 
apricot wood. Special airs are 
reserved for the ruler and 
different officials. The musi¬ 
cians are Dorns, and every man 
of any consideration has his 
own band, which attends him 
whenever he moves. Every 
village also has its band. The 
singing is of a less pleasing 
nature, but it is interesting, as 
being one of the methods by 
which old historical traditions 
are preserved. In Gilgit singing 
by individuals is not common, 
the usual practice being to form 
large chorus parties, which 
chaunt the deeds of former 
kings. Generally the singers 
form into two parties, each of 
ten or a dozen, and sing alternate verses. The end of the verse 
is emphasized by a simultaneous step^or bound forward, or sid<> 
w ' 1 } g- which causes jostling and somewhat mars the effect. 

Considerable difference exists in the nature of the songs 
of the different countries. !n Gilgit, Hunza, and Nager, the 
songs arc, with few exceptions, of a warlike nature, and 
celebrate the achievements of different pr ices. In Hunza 
and Nager, where the language spoken is Boorishki, 1 the 
song., are in Shina, as the native language does not readily 
end itself to poetry. Shina songs are harsh, and the words 
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present a few striking images which w^nt connection, and 
which are often repeated with wearisome iteration. The 
Khowar songs are mostly of an amatory nature, seldom 
treating of warlike subjects, and give evidence of a more 
cultivated taste than those in Shina, while the musical nature 
of the language and the better rhythm of the verse entitle 
them to the first place in Dard poetry. Generally two per¬ 
formers stand a little distance apart and sing in strophe and 
antistrophe to each other: a chorus stand by who do not 
repeat the words* but give emphasis to the periods by a loud 
Ah Ha and by stamping. 

The following examples will give a good idea of the dif¬ 
ferent styles 1 • 

* * ' ‘ \ \ 

SHINA. ^ 

I. 

Loh w&tOj Soori Gowrithum, loh w&to, \ ‘ 

ButfgcL birdi loh w&to, dunva sung taf£go. 

Loh w&to, s&jb Malika, loh w&to, N 

Bfttigi birdi loh w&to, clunyl suhgtar£go. 

N£ loh wito, Soori Habbi'Khan, Idh wato, 

Cutig4 birdi loh wato, dunyd sung tar£go. 

Tai zuzi sjgd budik t<$ allah in Margin goomechor£ 

Loh w&to, s&jo Malika, loh w&to. 

Tai zuzi sigd. budik allah in Sargin goom£chor£. 

* 

• Translation. 

Dawn has come , Soori Gowrithum , daum has come. 

To the whole earth dawn has come , the world is lighted up. 

Dawn has cornel grandson of Malika, dawn has come . 

To the whole earth dawn has come * the world is lighted up. 

Again dawn has come, Soori Hal>hi Khan, dawn has come. 

To the whole edrlh dawn has come, the world is lighted up. 

Thy mother, too, in her wisdom cherished us in Sargin. 

Dawn has come, grandson of Malika, dawn has come. 

' Thy mother, too , in her wisdom cherished us in Sargin. 

II. % x 

The forest serpent, Son/' Mahom\ ul Khan 
The forest serpent rouses himself , v 

Beyond Sharot he will brandish his alo e. * 

The forest serpent of the race of Malika. 

The forest serpent rouses himself. 

Beyond Sharot he u ill brandish his sabre. 
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KHOWAR. 

L 

Haz&ra Beg ispah petch, 
Chitr&rete bisse ketch, 

Chitraroh Mihter ispah ghetch, 
Khooshane korum jfinoon. 

Md Mihter yoh nisai, 

Pinj&reshoh muss nisai. 

Muss nisioh doko prai. 

Khoosh&n6 korum jcinoon. 

Eh! Gohr KhudaiyAr, 

Shah Mohturrum j&nooy&r, 

M2 Mihteroh bo! KhatAr, 
Mastoochoh koyun shot&r. 
Khoosh&ne korum jclnoon. 

Kai Khowas Khan Door&ni, 

Tul nizoh ai gunn£, 

Kohi Taoosum maid&ni. 

Khoosh&ni korum j&noon. 

Maiy2 Mihter chaiyak hoyi, 

J&n tanSn jood2 hoyi, 

Niss2 Mihter tuzzi hoyi, 

Khudai mutt6 rczd hoyi. 
Khooshane korum j&noon. 

Yeri Mihter purri prai, 

Purri Gohr j^ni prai, 

Khudai Mihtcrote prai. 

Khoosh&n£ korum jlnoon. 

Transi.ation. 

Hazara Beg is our heart's friend. 

IVe will go with your family to China/. 
The prince of Chitral is our eye. 

Ok my life we will make him happy . 

My prince f ame out, 1 

The full moon shone out. 

The moon shone out and set a go in. 

Oh my life wc will make him happy. 

Oh Gofn Good-bye to you , 

My fife’s frond tiludi Xlohtun urn frames). 

My prince's arttnj is terrible, 

f V tt i/1 subdue mast oneh 

f )h my life we will male him happy. 
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Kai Khowas Khan (brave asj a Doorani, 

With a broad spear in his hand , 

Will ride on the Taoos maidan . 

Oh my life iuc will make him happy . 

, . \ ^ * 'i 

My prince became ill, 

Life nearly left my body, 

Again my prince became well, 

God filled me with joy. 

Oh my life we will make him happy . 

My prince crossed over (the river), 

Gohr on the other side was ready to die, 

God gave victory to my prince, 

Oh my life we will make him happy. 

The above refers to an incident in the life of Badshah, son 

of Sukiman Shah, Khushwaktia* 

' * 

\ 

... ii. 

Bulbul'komistai ju.ngjoyerogot6, 

Jircko no bom drimg bom jung golote, 

1 leh md jin, jam': tutte gUroom. 

Bulbul komistai tungdzd chdgot£, 

Awd t 4 treslitoo anzowd ddgote, 

Heh mdj&n, jSne tuttd guroom. 

Bulbul sbarilii td j&tii koh kyah shyr, 

Md j&n tutte miloom funnd Idki slier, 

Heh md jSn, jSn6 tutte guroom. 

Aw .1 brtyoonnm tutte hyaU paichini, 

Mi ai kord bilattr ghetchiui, 

Heh md j&n, jdne tutt6 guroonl. 

v Buttuii md buttun sirgushtd kussi main, 

• ‘ s Koh kyah jum anus turn mokolKpushimain, 

Heh mi j&n, j&nl tutte guroom. 

Duiyus gerduni chirgulah buss boye, 

Goyd ki elurosori muggus doyA, 

Heh ixid jin, jdne tutte guroom. 


Translation. 

A bulbul‘has alighted to think at the fountain, 
Ihinnot restrain myself frb*n clasping her ?ic<,k. 
Oh my life } I will git my lijejor yon ! 
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si bulbul has alighted on the turf for shade, 

I am ready to he cooked like an onion for you. 

Oh my life, I will give my life for you ! 

Oh bulbul, oh mynah, what is in your heart ? 

You know my life is placed in my hand for you, 

Oh my life, I will give my life for you ! 

Let it not be concealed, I am dying for love of you, 

Give me one glance with your crystal eye. 

Oh my life, I will give my life foi you ! 

Forgetting my country I am distracted and wander, 

On what joyful day shall I see your face ? 

Oh my life, I will give my life for you ! 

Your cuckoldy husband touching your milk-white neck 
Is like a fly defiling cream. 

Oh my life, I will give my life for you ! 

III. 

/ roam on the mountains as if I trod on hot ashes, 

7 he sword of love has stricken me; I made of myself a shield of two boms. 

Oh. Yoormun tia?nin! 

Oh Fairy I swear by God after seeing you there is no light, 

Night and day are alike dark to me, no dawn comes to me. 

Oh Yoormun Hamin ' 

The curls of my bulbul are like rosebuds and maiden hair fern, 

Come Tit by me and sing like a mynah or a bulbul. 

Oh Yoormun Hamm f 

Still I look at you : you turn away and look elsewhere, 

My life is yours, why do you look at my enemies ? 

Oh Yoor?nun Hamin ! 

Your Iona ringlets and your well-curled hoir are like iedmustik, 

You bind up your locks to slay this lad ♦ 

O f> Yoormun Hamin! 

I sigh flay and night for the bulbul , ' 

t ki :>s your pearly ring/els in my dreaa's 

Oh Yoormun Hamin! 

This a very favourite song in Upper Chilral, where the 
grave of Yoormun Hamin is still 1o be seen. A roman tic- 
story j. attached to hffcr memory. 

I he above songs must not be studied as examples of the 
language , they c ontain many inflexions which are. not found 
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1. BATTLE AXE OF BADAKHSHAN, INLAID WITH SILVER. 

2. HUNZA. NAGfcR. AND GILGIT BATTLE AXC. 

3. BALT1STAN BATTLE AXE. 

' ^ AL ''ATTLE AXE 


6. BATTLE AXE OF THE INDUS VALLEY BELOW SAZIN. 

6. BATTLE AXE OF THE KALASH KAFFIRS. 

7. BALTISTAN BATTLE AXE (KHURMANG). 

8. DAGGER OF THE SIAH-POSH KAFFIRS. 
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in the colloquial. Dr. Leitner has collected a large number 
of Shina songs. 

Oral traditions and genealogies are also preserved in 
families to whom this duty is assigned, and carefully handed 
down from father to son. 

The ancient weapons were bow and arrows, battle-axe and 
round leather shield. Those able to afford it also wore a 
shirt of mail and a steel cap. The bow and battle-axe 
have been replaced by matchlock and sword, but are not yet 
quite obsolete. Though powder is easily made, the tribes 
have to depend on Cashmere and Badakhshan for matchlock 
barrels, so Robin Hood’s weapon Is still used in the chase.. 
The bows are made of strips of ibex horn, softened in water 
and bound together, and are very tough, powerful weapons. 
The battle-axes are of different shapes, according to locality, 
some of them being inlaid with silver, or having engraved 
patterns on them. The old weapons are carefully preserved 
and produced on the occasion of weddings, which would not 
be thought complete without them. A bridegroom present¬ 
ing himself at the house of his father-in-law elect without 
a battle-axe would be sent away to get one, and if unable to 
do so would have to make an extra payment. In the present 
day the men of Chitral are noted for their swordsmanship, 
which has gained many a victory over matchlocks. In 185^ 
a regiment of Goorkhas in the Maharajah of Cashmere’s 
service were cut to pieces by Chitral and Yassin swordsmen 
within 3 miles of Gilgit, though they formed square, and 
tried to reach the fort from which they had been cut off, in 
that formation. 

Dard warfare is, however, seldom of a very resolute nature, 
and their records are full of accounts in which two or three 
days’ skirmishing has led to the defeat of one party or the 
other with the loss of a few men only. Every village has 
one or more forts according to the number of inhabi¬ 
tants, in which all can take refuge in case of need. Owing 
to the easily defensible nature of the country, surpiise is 
absolutely necessary to success. An attack having been 
determined on, every effort is made to throw the enemy 
off his guard, and then by a succession of forced marches, 
possession is gained of the pass or the narrow part of the 
valley which forms the key of his country. Should thoc be 
gained, the inhabitants of the invaded country take refuge 
in thfcit forts. Their defence then depends almost entirely on 
the state of their supplies. Sometimes tin >r water-supply is 
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cut off or their stores fail, and they are obliged to make 
terms. On the other hand, if they are well supplied, the 

fepf d ? r §etS V red f a f er a short time and retires. If ’they 
feel strong and confident, the garrison sallies out to offer 
battle outside the walls, but the Taking of a fort by assauk 
. unmoun. On account of the supplies it is usual to plan 
an attack lor the time when the.standing crops in the invaded 
country are just npeT The .store in the fort is then at its 
Jowest, and the invader finds no difficulty 'in subsistence. 

ough Islam has introduced -the inconvenient Mahom- 
medan calendar, the ancient.melhod. of computation by the 
sun is still in use. In Gilgit and the valleys to the south 
the months are now distinguished.by the Arabic names of the 
zodiacal signs. In Hunza and Nager a more ancient nomen¬ 
clature still exists, as it did till lately in Gilgit, though most 
of the names in the latter place are now lost. The year is 
divided into two seasons, from solstice to solstice, called 
“yol (Boorish) and “ hall 61 ” (Shina). The season com 
mencmg at the winter solstice is called “ baiy,” and the one' 
commencing at the summer solstice “ shini.” Each season 
is divided into six months, the names of which are repeated 

111 a dlffe , rent order ; thti second season begin- 

akfn b , h 7 ' Tt ’ and , then the other names being 
taken backwards 1. he months are named from certain 

objects or fancied resemblances on the horizon behind which 

‘ , ? Un se i t , s a,; cer L tam dates, as setm from the gate of the 
ukr s castle, so that each, place has a different set of 
names for i he month. 1 he calendar as it still exists in Na<mr 
will give a sufficiently good idea of the system. 

solstice™ nl lS are as follows, commencing with the winter 
Baiy Isha, 


2 : 


7 - 

8 . 


- - (ice-sun, the sun sets behind k glacier). 

” i-\7 T, S ea , r J l ,lnC ' , . ,IC sun sets behind a level space) 

” kabula, (kehla, the direction of Mecca). 

” '’ ln gbaltcr ( door-way, from a ryck rest inblitrg a .rate- 
way). i h o 

Bu 7 from a rock * resembling the 

blade bone of a sheep). 

•Slum Isha (commencing with the summer solstice) 

„ BOOVC. 


9 * 

IO. 
f1. 
3 2 . 




11 ing baiter. 

Kabula. 

fikkitlir. 

( hjITIOOSa. 

! rime 


Icinf; 


«a bait icy t Cl 'on • 
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Isha literally means a mill-pond, but in this case it is not 
meant to represent a mark on the horizon, but to signify a 
receptacle, the place beyond which there is no going. The 
Kebla month is no doubt a name of modern introduction. In 
ancient times computation seems to have been by these 
seasons. The term “ yol ” has now come to be used for the 
whole year, and the half year is called yol trang, but a man 
of forty when asked his age will often say that he is eighty 
“ y 61 -trang.'’ - According to Mr. Schuyler, the Kirghiz make 
the same computation. I lie half-month is called toonts 
(Boorish), and patch (Shina), and no smaller division of days 
is recognised, though in Shina there are but seven names of 
days, which closely resemble the Sanscrit day r s of the week, 
thus— 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


Adit in Sanscrit 
Tsundora ,, 

Ungaroo „ 

Bodo ,, 

Bressput ,, 

Shooker „ 

Shimshere ,> 


Aditva bar. 
Sam bar. 

Man gal bar, 
Budh bar. 
Brihaspati bar. 
Suka bar. 
Sanischar bar. 


These names are used in Gilgit, Hunza, and Nager, and 
were most probably introduced by the Shins, as they were 
in use long before the Sikh power was felt across the Indus. 
It would seem as if the Shins, while introducing the Hindoo 
days of the week, adopted in other respects the mode of 
computing time already existing in the country. 

In Chitral the calendar is computed by the solar year 
commencing with the winter solstice ; but the months take 
their names from peculiarities of season or agricultural opera¬ 
tions, not from local land marks. They arc 


1. Toongs,hal [long nights). 

2. Phut ting {Extreme cold). 

3. Aryan (Wild ducks ). 

4. Shadakh {Black mark, in allusion to the black appearance 

oi the earth when the snow melts). 

5. B01 (Sparrows). 

6. Ronzuk (TV emit ling, in allusion to the waving appearance 

of the growing corn). 

7. Yogh (Full). 

K. Mooj {Middle, alluding to summer being half over) 

9. Poiyanaso {The end). 

io.: Kolkomi (Threshing). 

it. Kirfnan (Sow'no). 

12. Chunchoori (Leaf jathng) 
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The ordinary Mahommedan calendar is, however, coming 
into use, .especially among the Ashimadek class. The days 
of the week are named according to the Mahommedan calen¬ 
dar, except that Friday is named Adinna. 

. In Elushkar and Torwal, the Mahommedan calendar is 
followed. In the latter place the ordinary names.are pre¬ 
served, in the former the months are named— 


Hussan Iloosein. 

Safar. \ 

Purum..ishpd (First sitter). 
Dow ini ishpo (Second sister). 
Tlooi ishfto (Third sister). 
Chot isliph (Fourth sister). 


Sooepi (Great month). 
Shokudder. 

Roz. 

Lokviil (Smallfestival). 
M iAna (Intervening). 
GAnyiil (Great festival). 


The constellation of the Great Bear is called “the mai¬ 
den’s corpse,” the four corner stars being supposed to repre¬ 
sent a bier : the small star above the middle star of the tail 
is called the “ star of life,” as it is supposed to be invisible to 
a person forty days before death. v The pjeiades are called'the 
flock of sheep; a oOrpet, ‘Uhe staKwitfga tail,”’is supposed 
to portend the death of a kihg.> Th.e milky way is called 
the “track of th&jcow and horie,” the tradition being that 
in the broad part about, the middle the horse fell down from 
going too fast, while the dow travelled safely. The world 
is supposed to rest on the hor ( ns of< a cow, which shakes its 
head occasionalh. at \he sins of the inhabitants, and so 
causes earthquakes. 

The west and south are always spoken of as up, and the 
north and east as down. A man going west or south to a 
place talks of going up to it.- Fairies and. demons that live 
iii caves among the mountains or in desert, places, have a 
prominent place in the belief of the Dards. ‘Dr. Leitner has 
already given an account of the Yetch and its female coun¬ 
terpart the Rood. In Boorishki they ate known as Pboot 
and Jiilluss. Madness is supposed to be caused by a demon 
casting its shadow over a person, while the shadow of. a fairy 
confers the gift of prophecy. Demons Assume the appearance 
of human beings to lure men to destruction, \but the_y are 
rccogriisable’by their feet being turned backwards. 

In Gilgit, Hunza, and Nuger the ruler’s family is supposed 
lobe. specially under the protection of a guardian fairy called 
Vood- A drum, colled the Yoodoni drum, is always kept on 
the. top of the ruler’s castle. When it is heard to sound at cer- 
tain festivals and at critical times it p ’sages good fortune. 
Nobody must try to see the Yoodehi.or look in that direction 
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when the drum is heard; if he did so, some evil would be ceitain 
to happen to the daring individual, the least he could expect 
would be that his head would be twisted round to his back, 
and remain so for the rest of his life. A warlike expedition 
undertaken without the sounding of the Yoodem drum would 

certainly end in disaster. . . 

Trial by appeal to the ordeal of fire is still practised. 
Seven paces are measured, and a red-hot axe-head is placed 
on the open palm of the accused, on which a gieen leaf has 
first been spread. He must then deposit the hot iron at the 
spot appointed seven paces distant, and should any mark of 
a burn remain on his hand, it is a proof of guilt. I he Vakeel 
of the Thum of Hunza on one occasion offered to subject 
himself to the ordeal before me, in order to clear his master 
of a false accusation. 

Magic has a prominent place in Dard ideas, and many 
individuals are credited with the power of exercising magical 
arts. The rulers of Hunza and Nager are credited by their 
subjects with the power of producing rain. During a very 
severe winter I captured a full-grown markhor, which had 
wandered during the night into the cultivated land. 1 he 
occurrence being unusual, the animal was at once regarded 
as a jin y and a deputation came to me shortly after it was 
captured, asking me to release it lest it should bring mistoi- 
tune on the place. The death of the Wuzeer, which happened 
unexpectedly a few days afterwards, is still ascribed to t ie 
occurrence. Written charms are in great request, and every 
person wears one or more suspended to different parts of t k. 
dress by circular brass buckles. Those most in demand arc 
charms conferring invulnerability and courage on the \\earn. 
Charms are also attached to the mane and forelock of tavoui- 
lte horses. Certain springs are supposed to have the powet 
of causing tempgsts if anything impure, su< h as a cowskin. 
is placed in them. This seems to have been an old and widely * 
spread superstition. Baber mentions it in his memoir*. 
“ Some books mention that in Ghazni there is a fountain, 
into which if any filth or ordure be thrown, immediately tie u 
rises a tempest and hurricane with snow and rain. 1 The 
same is mentioned by another writer. 2 “ Many days elapsed 
without the opponents having engaged each other, when it 
was mentioned to Mahmood that in the camp of Jeipal was 
a spring into which if a mixture of ordure should be i hrown, 
the sky would immediately become overcast, and a dreadful 

* Baber’s Memoirs by Er,kme. p. 140 fcri - hta - Vol> 1 p * 16 
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storm of hail and wind arise. Mahmood having caused this 
to be done, the effects became visible,; for, instantly the sky 
lowered, and thunder, lightning, wind, and hail succeeded, 
turning the day into night, and spreading horror and destruc¬ 
tion around.” 

Divination is still practised, in spite of the conversion of 
the country to Mahommedanism. The Dainyals, or. diviners, 
who are of both sexes but are more frequently women, are 
supposed to receive the gift of second sight by the shadow of 
a Barai, or fairy, having fallen on them in sleep. Dr. Leitner 
speaks of the gift as being supposed to be hereditary, but 
this is not the case, though the daughters of Dainyals often 
become Dainyals also. Dainyals are said to be only found 
among the shepherd population, and it is easy to understand, 
how a solitary life among the wild crags of the Hindoo Koosh 
should encourage a belief in the power of intercourse with 
the unseen world: Quite young people become Dainyals, 
and the spirit of prophecy is supposed to remain with them 
for life. 

The first intimation of the gift to the friends of the reci¬ 
pient is conveyed by their finding him or her in a deep trance. 
The requisite music is brought, flageolets being substituted 
for the ordinary clarionets, and softly modulated airs are 
played close to the ear of the entranced. Gradually he 
moves and begins to show signs of life, on which a goat is 
brought and decapitated, and the bleeding neck presented 
to the Dainyal novice. This is the test of a true Dainyal. 
If the gift of divination has really come to him, he 
seizes the bleeding neck, and sucks the blood. Some find 
this too much for them, and refusing to suck the blood are 
looked on afterwards as only feebly gifted with the spirit of 
prophecy. The idea of imposture never seems to be enter- 
tainefl by these simple-minded people. The recognised Dain¬ 
yals arc consulted on all special occasions, such as the 
yearly festivals in summer, or the declaration of war with a 
o' ighbounng state, flic spirit of diminution is uppostd to 
lie dormant in winter, and to b< strong in proportion to the 
heat of the weather. 

On the first occasion of my witnessing an incantation, two 
Dainyals were brought from a considerable, distance to pro¬ 
phesy at the Ganoni festival in June. They were both women, 
one of about twenty-five and the other about forty years of 
age, who showed by their wild and haggard looks the strain 
of the often-practised ceremony on their faculties. A circle 
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being formed round which the spectators seated themselves, 
a bunch of cedar twigs was placed on a flat stone and set on 
Are, and while two or three men vigorously blew up the flame, 
the Dainyal with a cloth over her head inhaled the thick pun¬ 
gent smoke which curled round her head, while the music 
played softly. In a few minutes she became violently agi¬ 
tated, her hands were convulsively clasped over her head, and 
her whole body was shaken with uncontrollable muscular 
motion, till, dashing the burning branches aside, she fell pros¬ 
trate at the feet of the musicians, grasping the drum with her 
hands, and violently throwing her head backwards and for¬ 
wards in a way that threatened dislocation. At length, over¬ 
come by the violence of her exertions, she fell apparently 
senseless on the ground. The spectators shouted long and 
loud at this triumphant manifestation of the fairy’s presence, 
and the music played its loudest. Then the second Dainyal 
entered the circle, and in a few minutes was also lying motion¬ 
less. The music now changed to a harsh cadence, and soon 
one, and then the other, rose and staggered round the circle in 
a rude attempt at stepping in time to the music. With their 
long hair floating loose, half-closed eyes, drunk with the fumes 
oi the cedar smoke, and occasionally coming into collision, 
they formed a most weird and somewhat painful spectacle, 
while the shouts of the spectator rose and fell at each 
uncouth gesture, varied by shrill whistles that would have done 
credit to the gallery of a popular London theatre. The violent 
exertion soon produced fatigue, while the worst effects of 
the cedar smoke seemed to disappear and the prophesying 
began. While the music played softly, the two witches re¬ 
duced their movements to a sort of aimless walk round the 
circle, with fixed and vacant gaze, occasionally one would 
stop and place her head close to the flutes or the drum as 
d listening to a language that others could not hear, and 
thi n again resume* the weary round Somethin during one 
°t these pauses, one would, after listening, raise a shrill 
cliaunt which was attentively listened to by th«: musicians, 
and afttn being repeated once or twice was caught up by 
them and loudly chaunted to the audience, while murmurs of 
surprise or congratulation ran round the circle. 

1 his, varied with intervals of leaping and dancing which 
seemed to excite both themselves and the spectators to the 
highest pitch, lasted for about an hour, when the palpable 
exhaustion of the Dainyals made it necessary to close the 
meeting. A man going into the circle gave a back, as at 
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leapfrog, and one of the women, taking a flying leap on to 
ms shoulders, was carried out of the ring, the second Dainyal 
following in like fashion on another back being offered, 
and tne meeting broke up. No attempt is made to direct 
the prophecy to any topic by hint or question, and the Dainyal 
is always free to give, as the communication of the fairy, 
whatever comes into her head. Considerable freedom of 
speech, is gained in this way, and an unpopular ruler often 
gets a broad hint given him. Dainyals only exist now in Gil- 
git, Hunza, and Nager, the stricter Mahommedanism of the 
neighbouring valleys having disestablished them. Circum¬ 
stances point to this mode of divination being of Shin intro¬ 
duction, the majority of Dainyals being of that caste. Stronger 
evidence is afforded by the fact that it is incumbent upon a 
Dainyal, of whatever caste, to refrain from cow’s milk, like 
the most orthodox Shin. 

During the ceremony th,e witches attempt, occasionally, 
to rush, out of the circle, but are thrust back by the specta- 
tors, the idea being that they are forced to prophecy against 
their will. Occasionally, too, they affect to become excited 
by the sight of certain persons, bright colours, dogs, &c., 
and rush at and try to tear them, but are repelled by the 
spectators, and so are forced to content themselves with 
hurling stones at the obj#ct of aversion. 

According to Elphinstone’s account of the Siah Posh 
Kaffirs, something of the same kind exists among them, 
l ie says : “ They have also persons who can procure an inspira¬ 
tion of some superior being, by holding their heads over 
the smoke of a sacrifice; but these are held in no particular 
reverence.” Moorcroft mentions mountain witches at Nadaun 
who were called Dam, and a form of divination called Dew alia 
is still practised in some parts of the Punjab. 

Serious crimes, such as murder, are rare. In Wakhan 
murder is punished by a fine of six horses, six guns, and 
thirty woollen robes; should the murderer be unable to pay 
. the fine, he i$ forced to give up a son or daughter as a slave 
• to the family of the murdered pet^on. Theft is punished by 
a fourfold restoration of the stolen property, and the thief 
i.> bound to a tree and beaten. Grave disturbances, in which 
deudD weapons arc used, are punished by heavy fines, and an 
offender ts not pardoned till he succeeds in bringing a iivehare 
to the Meter, which at certain seasons is a matter of difficulty 
hough bloodshed Is rare among the Dards as compared 
uitb the Afghans, brutal murders are. sometimes committed 
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on travellers. On one occasion that came to my knowledge, it 
was ascertained that a Goojur travelling through Darel had a 
small packet in his waist—band which was supposed to contain 
gold-dust. Two men waylaid him, and shot him down at a 
narrow place in the road. On opening the packet it was 
found to contain snuff. 

Though now used by all classes without distinction where 
the population is mixed, the difference between the Shin and 
Yeshkun nomenclature is great. Of the Shin names a great 
number have the suffix of Sing, which is retained in spite of 
the conversion of the people to Mahommedanism. These 
names are never found among the purely Boorish population 
of Hunza and Nager, but it is to be noted that the suffix Sing 
is found among the earlier Makpon Kings of Iskardo. The 
Yeshkun names have reference to animals or some familiar 
object, and are not always of a complimentary nature. When 
one or two children in a family die, it is the custom to give 
the next born a mean name, such as, “the unclean/' “old 
rags,” in order to avert misfortune. 


Shin Names. 
Men. 


Kummoosing. 


Moosing. 


Hubba Sing. 
Gissing. 



Ram Sin^. 


Melsing. 

Deinsing. 

Hinnasing. 


Chumar Sing. 
Boonyftl Sing. 
Gelsing. 


Dingoo, 


IVornen. 


Sheli Bai. 
Shubibi. 
Shoosha Bai. 


Sookoomull. 

Bibi. 

Bai. 

Yeshkun Names. 


Rozi Bai. 
Sheri null. 


Shoon 

Jakoon 


Butt 

Yechilo 

Rajo 


Dog. 

Ass. 
Stone. 
Mad man. 
Snake. 


Girkis 

Ooshato 

Tonker 

Ghoko 


Calf. 

Bear. 

Bed. 


Mouse. 
Unclean. 
Grasshopper. 
Ass foal. 
Puppy. 


Chooto 
Barai 
K i u At o 


Rags. 


Fai.y. 

Basket 


Bosero 

Itch 


Shea 







CHAPTER VIII. 


FESTIVALS. 


TN spite of the general conversion of the tribes to Ma- 
hommedanism, ancient semi-religious festivals, mostly 
connected with agriculture, are still observed by them more or 
Ujss in accordance with ancient customs. About Gilgit, where 
Mahommedan ways of thought have as-yet only penetrated 
skin-deep, the festivals are still observed with little less cere¬ 
mony than formerly, and arecalled “ Shine baradesi,” or“ Great 
ays of the Shins,” which would appear to show that they 
are mainly of Shin introduction. The dates of the festivals 
connected with ploughing, sowing, and reaping, differ slightlv 
accoi mg to tie proper seasons for those operations in 
different, places. 

The first festival is that of A os, at the time of the winter 
solstice in celebration of the beginning of the new year, which, 
according to ancient computation, commenced then’. The 
name A os means fattening,'’ and alludes to the slaughtering 
of cattle which takes place. The first day is one of work, and 
is devoted in every household to dressing and storing the car¬ 
cases of bullocks, sheep, and goats slaughtered a few days 
previously. This is done by drying them in a particular way, 
so thai they remain fit for food for several months. This 
is necessary because the pastures have become covered 
W! v* sriow , and only sufficient fodder is stored to keep a few 
animals alive through the winter. 1 The next morning, two 
Hairs before day-light, the Taleni 3 celebration takes place, 
bonfires are lighted, and everybody flocks to the Shawaran, 
01 , 1 111 llan( h 1 he drums sound summoning all laggards 
and as the first streaks of day-light appear, the torches are 
nown m t he- dire, f Gilgit, or in that place are s< 

, ° ut , at pleasure. Singing, dancing, and polo go on 
longi he day, and are continued at intervals daily for a 
whole month. 1 y 


7 l 'h t hr !,:'.','," 1 ' it,,rm K ” ,ca< '■ V -.. turd in O.hul 

li. t •» n bMTirllo of 'tips of wood b«; 
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This festival is celebrated in Yassin, Ponyal, Gilgit, Hun¬ 
za Na^er, Astor, and Gor. In Hunza and I\ager the bonhie 
portiorT is called Turn shelling, “ tree-scattering,” and in 
Astor Fomi It is said to commemorate the death of a ruler 
who once tyrannised over Gilgit; but there seems good reason 
for supposing that it is a relic of fire-worship, in _,hitral the 
festival is celebrated under the name of Dushti , without the 
bonfires, as also in Chilas and Darel, where it is called Bat ho. 
In the villages of the tract of valley between Ponyal and 
Ghizr, where the population is almost entirely Shin, no lan¬ 
guage but Shina is allowed to be spoken on the day of the 
Nos festival, and a sort of demonstration is made against the 
neighbouring Kho and Woorshik communities. Each family 
makes a bonfire of cedar wood on its own land, and a cr\ is 
raised “To-day let all our enemies in the upper country, re¬ 
main above, and those in the lower country remain below. 
Let those who wear the ‘ kori ’ (the leather boots worn by the 
Kho people) perish, and let all who wear the ‘ towti ’ (the lea¬ 
ther- leg-wrappings worn by the Shins) increase and prosper. 
Any 'man who speaks Khowar or W oorshiki in the village on 
that day is beaten and ill-treated. . ' 

The ('-next festival is the Basono , which celebrates the 
beginning of spring and the appearance of the first green 
shoots of' corn. On the occasion of this festival the people 
assemble on the Shawaran, and a lean miserable sheep is 
brought. It must not be a good one. The Iarangtah 
sacrifices it, and the blood is sprinkled on everybody s polo 
stick. The Tarangfah on horseback trundles the head along 
the ground for a short distance with his stick. Dorns then 
tie a rope to the horns and drag the head along the whole 
length of the ground, taking the carcase as their perquisite. 
Polo and dancing conclude the day. In Hunza and Nager 
the ceremony of the sheep.sacrilice is performed at (lie same 
time as the Thumer Bopow mentioned further on. 

Basono literally means “ leanness,” referring to the miser¬ 
able state of the cattle at the end of the winter. This 
festival is peculiar to Gilgit. 

After the Bazono was a festival called Atboi, which took 
place during the first week in March, hut whii h is now no 
longer observed. This appears also to have been confined 

to Gilgit. . . . , , 

The evening before the festival a peculiar kind 01 plum- 

cake, called Jutchbut, was baked and t>aien 1,1 ever -V 

The gates of the fort wore closed, and all probable absentees. 
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bueli as tiaders and travellers, were put under surveillance. 
1 he next morning a party was sent round by the Ra to bring 
ev ery man in the place inside the fort. Some would make a 
pretence of hiding, but in time all were hunted out and 
Drought m. The women of the place had meanwhile assem¬ 
bled and formed a double line from the inner castle to the 

g f. te ! of fort > each being provided with a stout 
, How stick. W hen all was ready, the Ra rode out, as if to 
leave the tort. On arriving at the head of the tine, a cry was 
raised tor a present, which he promptly complied with and 
then rode on between the lines. All the men were then 

h^ UI ‘ d f i f0 o m y h ; m ’° ne b y one - The Wuzeers and mem- 
Lnrso the Ra s family were allowed to ransom themselves 

th ® Ra > but , t,ie rest had to run the gauntlet and get 
\ ith U h K 5651 t f y ^ ,ght - The women Pbed their sticks 
came offbadlf and U "P°P ular “^b«rs of society 

f„r,° n j|] e ^ IIO T^ day | he men a « ain assembled in the 
firt and formed themselves into two parties, one under 

the Ra inside the castle, and the other under the Wuzeer in 
the outer iort. Soth sides were provided with wood-ashes 
and dust which had previously been collected for the occasion, 
arid a sham fight ensued. The Wuzeer’s party tried to storm 
tne castle, while the Ra’s men showered earth and ashes on 
~iem. Sometimes the assailants were successful, and the 
Ka was made a prisoner in his own castle. After an hour or 
t wo he consented to pay a ransom, which was fixed at a 
bullock and three sheep for the victors, and a robe of honour 
for their leader. If, on the contrary, the Wuzeer’s party were 
defeated, every man had to give a present to the Ra The 
parts of both days not occupied in the performances were 
spent in feasting, polo, dancing, and consulting the Dainyals 

fins curious festival, which was said to mark the time for 
pruning vines and the first budding of the apricot trees was 
discontinued when ihe advent of Sikh troops introduced a 
suuhi observance of Mahomfnedan forms, 1 and forced 
women to remain in greater seclusion A trace of it still 

lo'addn I ?T 1 ’ Where ,h 'i wormn aTe P rivik ‘^d on that day 
a. di . abusive remaiks, in jest, to the Ra when he first 

< >mrs oul of his house. The whole festival appears to show 

" rrr " ilh " ,a ‘ ot ,ht Holi ' wWch place in 

in im aix*ut the same time. v 

* Tllf fir'lt new*. 1 . ... 

mud, towards tot,of <he foltb “ who did 
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Next to the Aiboi came the Ganoni feast, which celebrated 
the commencement of the wheat harvest. It is sti e P 
up in Gilgit and all the neighbouring valleys. I he day hav¬ 
ing been fixed with reference to the state of the crop, the 
last hour of day-light for the preceding ten days is spent 
in dancing on the Shawaran. At ^sk on the evening before 
the festival, a member of every household gathers a handtul 
of ears of corn. This is supposed to be done secretly A 
few of the ears are hung over the door of the house, anc. t ie 
rest are roasted next morning and eaten steeped in milk. 
The day is passed in the usual rejoicings, and ° n } 
following day harvest operations are commenced. As some 
crops are always more forward thaYx otheis, an rea y L 
reaped before the appointed day, no Restriction is placed on 
their being cut; but tb, eat of the grain before the Ganom 
would provoke ill-luck and misforfyne. 1 he festival is observ yd 
in Sirikol and Wakhan ; in the latter place it is called 57/^. 
In Chitral it iscalled Phindik. The tribes in Torwal, Bush- 
kar, and in the Indus Valley below Sazin do not observe it {> 
The next festival', is the Domcmka, ' smoke-making, 
which celebrates the completion 'of the harvest. W hen the 
last crop of the autumn has been gathered, it is necessary to 
drive away evil spirits, from the granaries. A kind of porridge 
called “ mool” is eaten, and the head of the household J‘ 
his matchlock and fires it into the floor. ien, . 

side, he sets to work loading and firing ull his powder horn is 
exhausted, all his neighbours being sum ar y i P y • 
The next day is spent in the usual rejoicings, of which 
consists in firing at a sheep’s head set up as • 

Chitral this festival is called Justundikaik , devi - t>- 

The last festival in the year, and the most important of all, 
is the Chili , which formerly cdebrated the irahip of the 
Chili tree {Juniperus excclsa), and marked k a *- 
ment of wheat-sowing. Within the last sixty year.-, the ntes 

connected with tree-worship have ceased, but Cl 1 ^ ■ 

connected with sowing are still maintained. he teas 
now lasts two clays, beginning on the first day of the su 
entering the sign of the Scorpion. 1 he first is called i 
R a’s day, the second the people s day. The evening Ik■ 
the first day a procession goes to the xa s gra , ; ’ . 

which they receive between twenty and t nuy pou s < 
best wheat, which is placed in a skin mixed with sprigs ot t 
sacred chili tree. A large bonfire ot the sacred cedar »i o ■ 
is lighted, and the quantity ot wheat to be use 
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day s sowing is held over the smoke. The rest is ground and 
made into a large cake about 2 feet in diameter, which is 
baked on the same fire and then placed in a secure place for 
tne night, a man being specially placed on guard over it. 
1 he musicians have meanwhile been hard at work, and 
dancing is kept up by the firelight till a late hour. Next 
day the people having assembled on the Ra’s land, the Ra 
ndes out from his castle attended by all his family and 
retainers. Before him is borne in procession the large cake 
o leavened bread, on which wheat is heaped up, and a pome¬ 
granate, with a sprig of cedar stuck in it, placed on the 
top. 1 his is carried by a man with his face smeared with 
°m who is called Dono. The crowd having gathered 
round the Ra in a ring, the Yerfah approaches, holding two 
or three handfuls of the smoked wheat in the skirt,of his robe, 
into which the Ra empties a small quantity of gold-dust. 
Then with a loud voice the Yerfah cries out: “ Oh people, be 
ready, the Ra has mixed the gold and will scatter the seed * 
may your fortune be good !" Then the Ra, taking the mixed 
wheat and gold, throws it among the people, who scramble 
to catch it in their skirts. More wheat and gold-dust are 
then poured into the Yerfah's skirt and scattered, the cere¬ 
mony being repeated four times, to the north, south, east, 
and west. Those to whom it has once been thrown are not 
allowed to shift their places so as to get more. Then a 
yoke of oxen is brought to the Ra, who takes the plough 
handle and ploughs two furrow’s, eastwards and westwards, 
scattering seed ; he then returns to the castle, after making 
over the large cake to his ploughmen, whose perquisite it is. 
After this the Rdtch Mooger , or, “the Ra’s he-goat,” is 
taken up to the tow^er of the castle and sacrificed by a Rono ; 
one of this caste alone being permitted to officiate. Cutting 
off the head and feet, the officiating Rono holds them up in 
view of the assembled people, and all the drums strike up. The 
carcase of the goat is made over to those wffiose perquisite it is. 
In Gilgit is the perquisite of the men of the village of 

boormuss, who are Shins, and whose privilege it is to carrv 
the Ra <; Qt-nn/U-j :_ r 1 • 1 .1 _ • . J 
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fairy’s drum, and the carcase is given to the Dom musicians, 
whose perquisite it is. This ends the ceremony, and the day 
is wound up with archery, dancing, singing, and polo. The 
mark for the bowmen is a block of wood, with a small wedge of 
silver, given by the Ra, beaten into it, which becomes the 
prize of the most skilful marskman. 

On the second, or people’s day, feasting and dancing go 
on almost the whole day. They visit one another’s houses, 
being expected to eat something in each house. A few 
yards of ploughing are commenced as a matter of form by 
every land-holder, for without this a good crop could not be 
expected. 

In Hunza and Nager this festival is called Thumer Bopon' y 
or, “ the Thum’s sowing,” and is celebrated in exactly the same 
way, but it does not take place till spring owing to the differ¬ 
ence of climate.* A somewhat similar festival takes place in 
Yassin and Chitral, where it is called Binisik , “ seed-sowing 
but the ruler does not take part in it, the present ruling class 
in Yassin and Chitral having never identified themselves with 
their humbler subjects. In Yassin the festival is accompanied 
by a curious custom. The Tatangfafi is mounted on a good 
horse and clad in a robe of honour given"him by ,the fylihter. 
In this way. Tie is conducted to the polo ground, where all 
seat themselves while the nrusic strikes up and the Tarahg 
fah gallops twice up and down the \ ground. Should any 
accident happen, to hirn,. such as eith.iT himself or his horse 
falling, it is regarded as t a presage ofa misfortune to the 
whole community, and of speedy $eath fo himself. In order 
to avert evil/he and his family observe the* day as a solemn 
fast. \ » 

In Wakhan no* publiq Ceremony takes place, but the first 
seed-sowings is a tijne of festivity in every household. A 
bowl of grain-* halfyitf whUh has been roasted, is carried out 
and scattered round the house. Then the goodman starts 
for his ploughing, but returning clambers up to his house-top 
and scatters seed through the central sky hole which gives 
light and ventilation to the house. Then, proceeding to his 
field, he traces a circular furrow twice round it, scatters a 
little seed, and returns home, where he finds the door barred 
against him, and he is not admitted by the women till after 
much entreaty The next morning he rises before daylight 
and drives an ass into the house, giving occasion for much 
fun and joking, after which the ass is sprinkled with dour 
and driven out again. 
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I think there can be little doubt that in this festival we 
see a relic of the Hindoo Dussehra. A native gentleman 
has obliged me with the following note on the subject:— 

“ 1 he chief Hindoo festival connected with agriculture was Dussehra, 
the ioth day of Asru Sukla, when the previous nine days have been 
spent in worshipping the goddess Ddorga, barley being sown near the place 
ot worship it is given to the Raja by the Brahmins as an emblem of 
success, and after that the sowing of spring crops commences. The Raja 
going through the form of ploughing and sowing was, in ancient days, 
considered to take away the sin which tilling land is supposed to convey, 
and the Raja being the master of the land must take the first and principal 
part in the operation before his subjects would consent to plough. I 
can find only one instance of the Raja being obliged to plough in 
person. It is in the Ramayana. Raja Janak, the father of Sita, the wife 
of Rama, when there was a drought of twelve years in his kingdom, 
was solicited by the people and Brahmins to plough in person. He 
did plough, and there was plenty of rain, and Sita was born.” 

The ceremonial of the cedar worship in Gilgit was as 
follows : — 

For three days previously, three chosen unmarried youths 
underwent daily washing and purification. On the 'fourth 
day they started for the mountain, provided with wine, oil, 
bread, and fruit of every kind. Having found a suitable tree 
they chose a branch, on which the wine and oil were sprinkled, 
while the bread and fruit were eaten as a sacrificial feast. 
The branch was then cut off and carried to the village. At 
its entrance the party were met by all the people in holiday 
attire and conducted to the appointed place with music and 
rejoicing, where the branch of cedar was placed on a large 
stone by the side of running water. A goat was then sacri¬ 
ficed, its blood poured over the cedar branch, and a wild 
dance took place, in which weapons were brandished about, 
and the head of the slaughtered goat was borne aloft, after 
which it was set up as a mark for arrows and bullet-practice. 
Every good shot was rewarded with a gourd full of wine and 
some of the flesh of the goat. When the flesh was finished, 
the bon<% were thrown into the stream, and a general ablution 
took place, after which every man went to his house, taking 
with him a spray of the cedar. On arrival at his house he found 
the door shut in his face, and on his knocking for admission, 
his wife a-.ked, “What have you brought?” to which he an¬ 
swered, 'It you want children, I have brought them to 'you ; if 
you want !ood, 1 have brought it; if you want cattle, 1 have 
brought 'hern ; whatever you want, I have it.” The door was 
ihen opened and he entered with his cedar spray. The wife 







then took some of the leaves, and pouring wine and water on 
them placed them on the lire, and the rest were sprinkled with 
flour and suspended from the ceiling. She then sprinkled 
flour on her husband’s head and shoulders, and addressed him 
thus :—“ Ai Shiri Bagerthum, son of the fairies, you have come 
from far ! ” Shiri. Bagerthum y “ the dreadful king,” being the 
form of address to the cedar when praying for wants to be ful¬ 
filled. The next day the wife baked a number of cakes, and, 
taking them with her, drove the family goats to the Chili stone. 
When they were collected round the stone, she began to pelt 
them with pebbles, invoking the Chili at the same time. , Ac¬ 
cording to the % direction in which the goats ran' off, omens 
were drawn as to the number and sex of the kids expected 
during the ensuing year. Walnuts and pomegranates were 
then placed on the Chili stone, the cakes were distributed and 
eaten, and the goats followed to pasture in whatever direction 
they showed a disposition to go. For five days afterwards 
this song was sung in all the houses :— 

Dread Fairy King, I sacrifice before you, 

How nobly do you stand ! you have filled up my house, 

Yap have brought me a wife when I had not one, 

Instead of daughters you have given me sons. 

You have shown me the ways of right. 

You have given me many children, 

\ You have made me like the mountain, 

t have brought the family of the mountain tops, 
f have gone to Sargin Gilit, 

, . That l might sec the people. 

\ You slay many wild goats, 

You wuth the gun on your shoulder, 

* \ Oh you with the sword in your hand ! 

Oh you riding upon a horse! 

Oh you clothed m a fine robe ! 

Dread king, I will slay you a ram. 

Oh you that have come frwm the mountain, 

I will rub your feet w ith butter. 

Oh you that have come from below, 

I will anoint you with oil. 

1 have been to the wide plain, 

They have slain you a fine lie-goat, 

A ram has been slain, I have honoured you to-day, 

To-morrow von will depart. 

Go, dread Fairy King, f salute you, 

You have given nn prosperity, 

How shall l let you depart! 

The Chili stone is still to be seen at the entrance of 
every Shin village. 


CHAPTER IX. 

PAST AND PRESENT RELIGIONS. 

MR DREW has shown that the stricter observance of 
Mahommedan customs in Gilgit dates from a very 
recent period, and though the tenets of Islam, owing to local 
circumstances, have taken firmer root in some valleys of 
Dardistan than in others, there are no positive records or 
tiaditions to indicate the nature of the religion which they 
supplanted. Circumstantial evidence, however, enables some 
opinion to be formed on the subject, and each religion that 
has in turn prevailed in these valleys has left some trace of 
its existence. 

The Oxus Valley having been the cradle of the religion 
of Zoroaster, the valleys south of the Hindoo Koosh are not 
likely to have escaped its influence. In Wakhan there are 
many towers and structures which are still ascribed to the 
worshippers of fire, anJ the tradition of this worship still 
lingers in Yassin. The secluded easily defensible valleys 
of Yassin and Gilgit are so eminently suited to afford shelter 
from persecution to the followers of a dying faith, that fire- 
worship probably existed in them long after it had been 
driven out of neighbouring, more accessible, valleys. In the 
Taleni ” portion of the N6s festival, of which mention 
has already been made, we probably see the last surviving 
relic of Magian worship in these countries. 

Richardson, in his Dissertation, says, speaking of the 
ancient fire-worshippers- 

“In December, an the shortest night of the year, was the anniversary 
of Oh great: festival of (ire, caller! S/t'>r) Sadah w.^), when their 

ti inplv;. were illuminated, and large piles of fire blazed all over the king¬ 
dom , round which the people entertained themselves all night with 
choral dances, and various amusements peculiar to the season/’ 

He also says that the festival was instituted to comme¬ 
morate a popular tradition—' 

In the time of King Hush,mg (about S6o years before the Christian 
‘ | ,! :l "J'wumus dragon infecting the country, the king himself attacked 
un i ••'tones, when one of them filling with prodigious force upon 
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another, struck fire, set the herbage and surrounding trees in a blaze, 
and consumed the dragon in the flames.” 

The resemblance of this legend to the Gilgit legend, which 
the Taleni festival is said to commemorate, is noteworthy. 
Under the story of the tyrant Shiri Buddutt devouring his 
subjects is probably concealed an ancient sun-myth. Long 
after the original meaning of the celebration had been for¬ 
gotten, the custom no doubt survived ; and advantage may 
have been taken of the festival to get rid of an unpopular 
ruler. In the legend of Shiri Buddutt it is represented 
that his life could not resist fire, and he is still fabled as 
dwelling in a place surrounded by glaciers, from which he 
attempts to issue yearly at the time of the winter solstice, 
but is driven back by the Taleni. 

Later, when Buddhism was the prevailing religion on both 
sides of the Hindoo Koosh, this religion doubtless established 
itself as strongly in the southern valleys as it did in the lateral 
valleys of Badakhshan. Scattered through the Gilgit and 
Astor Valleys are a number of remains of Buddhistic stone 
altars, similar to those which are so common in Ladakh. 
The name “ Munni,” which is still applied to them, sufficiently 
attests their origin, though the natives attempt to account 
for them by saying that they have been made for the conve¬ 
nience of people carrying loads to rest their burdens upon. 
Their size, position, and the labour that has evidently been 
expended on them, however, forbid the acceptance of the 
reason assigned. They are sometimes also called “Thalli.” 

Both in the Sai and Gilgit Valleys there are several remains 
of Buddhist Chogtens, whose forms can still be distinctly 
traced. Those in best preservation are about 3 miles from 
Gilgit, near the village of Nowpoor, where there are four 
Chogtens close together in line. The remains of a large 
one also exist in the Chitral Valley, on a conspicuous point 
near the road not far from the valley of Koosht, and arc still 
spoken of as “the idol.” Closer research would no doubt 
discover many others. 

Near the village of Nowpoor, 1 not. far from Gilgit, is a 
large rock-cut figure of Buddha. The angle of the fork 
of two ravines is formed by an abrupt perpendicular rock 
several hundred feet high. In the very point of the angle 
the rock has split, so as to leave a broad smooth surface 50 
feet from the ground On this a deep slot It is been cut in 


1 N'.nvpoor would dpi-car to ha o he* **. Ivo im t!v t he more iniporl.i id ;i, r ,. ... 

1*4 ancient name was Amitar. * 
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t.ie form of a pentagon, within which the figure has been cut 
in intaglio. 1 he face is exactly as represented on well-known 
gures of Buddha, with ear ornaments and head-dress, thick 
compressed lips, smooth face, and impassive countenance, 
ine figure is erect, and is about 9 feet high. The upper 
part, which is in excellent preservation, is well finished, the 
Ovter part is not so well executed. The right arm is held 
across the body with the hand open, palm outwards ; the left 
Mnd hangs by the side, and holds a staff or some kind of 
weapon. 1 he whole figure is exposed, but the edge of a robe 
fL S °? e ha Pg in g. dra pery is portrayed, which, with the smooth 
r r*f s ^ lv ® n nse to the modern belief that it is intended 

drawn em 1 !i ig V re ' Tllc lines the P entac le are accurately 
drawn and deeply cut On the edge are deep square niches, 

cut at regular intervals, which may have been used to hold 

S> e L s r p, r:t of r a frame to protect the % u «-e fr ° m 

f ( a ; flg u Ure f 6 Upwards of 30 feet front the 

rultv fo pvl i" 1 ! 1 ? haV ? ^ een a matter of considerable diffi:. 
culty to execute the work in £uch a position 

It is probable, however that the level of the soil below T 
the figure was formerly higher than it is at present, for there 
are signs c ose by of the existence of an old watercourse for 
purposes of .rngation part of which appears to have been . 
earned ior a considerable distance alotig the face of this rock 
in- a wooden trough. This ^watercourse-has beqn remaned 
useless by the sinking of the water-levels, .probkBly accom¬ 
panied by a sinking of the level of the adjacent soil ; and, this 
bung the case, it appears likely that, at the tiiUe at which the', 
ligure was cut, no very high platform was necessary to Citable' 
the cutters to reach the proper position. The cutting both of 
the figure and of the sockets, which appear to have been used 
tor the supports of the watercourse, show a knowledge of 
stone-cutting quite beyond the power of the present inhabitants 
or the country. 

Vi < ru it not for the difference in size, I should - be inclined 
to regard this as the figure of J^uddha mentioned by the 
- unese traveller Fah-IIian, who visited India about A D 

f”nb A f C ° rd T g tD h f im th< : ^ ure was . 94 ^et high, and the 
, ° n, 1 P 0 / 9 f‘et 4 inches. His route as far as Kho- 

t u is tiarerj witliQut difficulty, and To-li, or Thadi-lo mkst 
,>wl "Gilek; but the unite 

,S less ei,R 'ly ich ntifieH Generel ., ing 

, w «i'on strong reasons f or identifying Kiech-ha with 

1 ,lms l'ah-ilian'.s route to havc hecn alone the 
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course of the Indus from Leh to Darel; but the narrative 
shows that the great mountain range was not crossed till 
after leaving Kiech-ha, which must therefore have been on 
the north side of the mountains. Also it is scarcely possible 
that the travellers should have journeyed for a month along 
the bank of Indus, from Leh to Darel, without making men¬ 
tion of the river, and the first mention of it is not made till 
after passing To-li. Moreover, the route down the Indus 
Valley from Leh would necessitate frequent crossings and re¬ 
crossings of the river, which would scarcely have escaped 
mention, and is so difficult, even in the present day, as to be 
only accessible to practised mountaineers, so it is not likely 
to have ever been used by ordinary travellers. Had Fah 
Hian passed through Leh on his way to India, he would 
naturally have continued by the route in present use through 
Cashmere, which he certainly did not visit. Beal identifies 
Kiech-ha with Karchoo, which has lately been re-discovered 
by Shaw; but the elevation of Karchoo is not sufficient to 
justify the statement that no grain except corn ever ripened 
there, or to procure for the inhabitants the title of “ Men of 
the snowy mountains.” Beal identifies Tsu-ho with \arkund, 
while Cunningham, following Klaproth, would identify it with 
Cogiar. The balance of evidence is certainly in favour of 
Beal’s view. Cogiar has not advantages sufficient ever to 
have made it so important a place as Tsu-ho seems to have 
been, and it is situated immediately at the foot of the moun¬ 
tains, which would be entered by the travellers on the first 
march after leaving the place. But the narrative states that 
they did not enter the mountains till four days after leaving 
Tsu-ho, and this would correspond well with the position of 
Yarkund. The twenty-five days occupied by the travellers 
on the road between Khoten and Yarkund gives a fair idea 
of their general rate of march. I should be disposed to 
identify Kiech-ha either with Sirikol, which in spite of its 
elevation was certainly an important place in those days, 
or with Raskum, which, though now deserted, is said to 
have once been the centre of a flourishing community. 
Each of these places would answer fairly well to Kiechha. 
The distances, however, judging by the number of days 
taken by the travellers, agree best with Sirikol, in which, 
therefore, l would recognise Kiech-ha. From Yarkund the 
travellers must have reached Sirikol by the Koosher&b route, 
uid the Yu-hwui must have been nomad tribes, answei- 
ing to the Kirghiz of the present day. From Sirikol Fah 
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I lian and his companions must have travelled either through 
Hunza down to Gilgit, and so on to Darel, or, more probably, 
across the Pamir, which would account for the mention of 
their route proceeding westward from Sirikol, and into the 
Gilgit Valley by the Durkot Pass, as suggested by Beal, 
brom the Gilgit Valley they would naturally take the route 
to Darel up the Kergah Valley, at the mouth of which is the 
rock figure in question. This would certainly have been 
their most direct route to the Punjab. Striking the Indus 
fSin-to) at the mouth of the Darel Valley, they must have 
followed the course of the river for several days, and reached 
Swat (Su-ho-to) by one of the lateral routes, such as that 
by Ghorbund. 

Whether or not this be the actual figure mentioned by 
bah-Hian, his account enables the date of the introduction 
of Buddhism into these valleys to be approximately fixed at 
about 150 B. C., or three hundred years after the Nirvana of 
Buddha. 

the account now given of the figure is, that in ancient 
times a Deonee y or female demon who preyed on men, lived in 
the ravine, from which she sailied forth to seize passers-by; 
her custom being to devour only half of her prey, that is, if 
she seized two men, she devoured one and left the other; if 
she seized one, she only ate half of her victim. One 'day a- 
holy man arrived who undertook to free the country of the 
demon. The Deonee sallied out as usual to seize him, but by 
the power of the holy man was turned into stone, and fixed 
to the rock. Being soon after desirous of leaving the 
c ountry, the holy man told the people that, to ensure the s 
continuance of the spell by which the demon had been render- V\ 
ed powerless, it was necessary that at his death he should be 
buried at the foot of the rock, and stringently charged them . 
to be careful to bring back his body for the purpose from 
whatever place in which he might chance to die. 

1 he people of Gilgit, according to the account of their 
descendants, took a very practical view of the case. They 
said that they could not be at the trouble of searching fof* 
and bringing back, his body from any distant place he might ' 
chance to die in, with the risk of the demon being restored ' 
to life in case of failure, so they chopped off his head there 
•»nd then, and' buried him as directed. At the foot of therock 
is a tomb which is pointed out as that o) the unlucky sainl. 

Buddhism was no doubt the religion of the cotuUry at 
i!;c time vj i tlu- Shin invasion There seem, however,' to be 
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good grounds for supposing that the religion of the Shins 
was of the Brahminical type. 

Mention has already been made of the curious fact of 
the cow being esteemed unclean. Mr. Shaw has shown how 
the feeling among the Shins of Dah Hanu is one of aver¬ 
sion, and not of reverence, and Mr. Drew remarks that any¬ 
thing more opposed to modern Hindooism cannot be imagined. 
But the most orthodox Brahmin would consider himself defiled 
by touching leather, or any part of a dead cow, so that there 
does not appear to be anything in the present practice directly 
opposed to modern Hindooism, but rather a perverted feel¬ 
ing that has grown out of it. 

This peculiarity of the ruling race led to the appellation 
of Dangarike, 1 i. e., “cow-people,” being conferred on them 
by their neighbours, who apply the term to all the Shina- 
speaking people. Though this can hardly be cited as a proof 
in itself of the Hindoo origin of the Shins, I think that, when 
considered in connection with other points, it forms a strong 
argument. The feeling of the Shins with regard to the do¬ 
mestic fowl is shared with them by Hindoos all over India. 

This feeling regarding the cow and domestic fowls is not 
shared by any other tribe in the Hindoo Koosh, except by 
a small one in Chitral, to whom the name of Dangarike is 
also applied by their neighbours, and by the Kalash Kaffirs, 
who dwell close to them. I have not been able to obtain 
the language of the Chitral Dangarike, but there seems to be 
no reason to suppose that they have any connection with the 
Shins of Gilgit. 

Till a very recent period burning the dead was practised, 
the burning places being still called Jain, which would appear 
to be identical with Ch&ni, the name by which burning places 
are called in some parts of the Punjab. I he ashes were 
carefully collected and buried in rude wooden boxes, some¬ 
times carved out of a solid block, or in round earthen jars 
I have dug up several of both kinds. The bones are neatly 
packed in the boxes, which have previously been lined with 
birch bark. In one or two 1 found pieces of check cotton 
cloths, of a kind not now known in the country, with pieces 
°f brass chains and other ornaments. Women’s urns are 
r eadily distinguished by a number ot wooden spindle whorls, 
mixed with the bones. 

1 Cunningham met with the term in B dtistan, and peak** of h-’inj; inh ibit* i 
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It is also a matter of accepted tradition in Gilgit, Gor, 
Hunza, and Nager, that suttee was formerly practised. The 
dead man, with his finest clothes and his weapons girded on 
him was placed on the pyre, and as the fire burnt up, the 
woman, arrayed in her jewellery and her richest clothes, 
leaped into the flames. 

The burning of the dead ceased to be practised more 
than sixty years ago. One or two old men have told me 
that they could remember hearing it mentioned, as a not 
uncommon occurrence, in their youth, but none could re¬ 
collect having witnessed any actual instance. So lately as in 
1877, a very old man in Darel scandalised his neighbours by 
calling his sons to him on his death bed, and after having hi- 
arms and valuables biought to him, desiring to be burnt with 
them when dead. 11 is wish, however, was not carried out 
He and a man of Gor, who died twenty years ago, are known 
to have always refused to be circumcised, or to call them¬ 
selves Mahommedans. They were probably the very last 
Hindoos in Dangaristan. Suttee was abolished earlier, and 
has certainly not been practised in Dangaristan for the last 
hundred years. 


It is to be remarked that none of these customs, which 
savour so strongly of modern Hindooism, are to be found, 
either as now existing or as resting on former tradition, in 
any of (he valleys to which the Shin rule did not extend ; 
nor is the term Dangarik applied in any cases except those 
mentioned. The difference between some types of Hindoo¬ 
ism and Buddhism is not necessarily very great, but the 
existence of customs among them, not shared by their 
neighbours, the establishment of a caste system, the use of 
the title of Ra for their rulers, and the common suffix of 
to their own names, with the frequent use of Sanscrit 
terms, show that considerable' differences exist between the 
Shins and their neighbours of the Swat, Punjkorah, and 
C lu ra) Valleys, with whose language their own has so much 


in common. • 

In spile of the more severe type of Mahommedanism 
wtie li prevails, and which gathers strength year by year, 
idolatrous customs still survive. In every village in which 
s "’ an - in tin majority, there is a large stone, which is still 
inon. or less the object of reverence. Each village lias its 
own name for tins stone, but an oath (aken or an engagement 
f ' 01 ■ t it, is often held more binding than where th« 

ls.ei.ni 1 used In several villages goats are still annually 
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sacrificed beside the stone, which is sprinkled with blood, 
and in other places the practice has only lately been discon¬ 
tinued. Though the religion introduced by the Shins would 
appear to have been of a Brahminical type, it must have 
contained also a considerable amount of demon worship, as 
is shown by Mr. Shaw in his account of the Hanu Dards. 

I have been told that when the Cashmere troops first 
occupied Gilgit, there was in the fort a slab of stone about 
3 feet long, bearing a Sanscrit inscription. My informant 
told me that he had made out the words, “ Ishwar ling 
murti,” or, u the Lingum incarnation of Shiva,” but that 
the rest of the inscription was illegible. In 1871 the fort 
was destroyed by an earthquake which exploded the powder 
magazine and reduced the whole to ruins. 1 he present 
fort was erected on the same site, and the stone was doubt¬ 
less built into the foundations. The names of many of the 
rulers and of a number of places, not only in the Indus and 
Gilgit Valleys, but also in the Chitral Valley, point to a Brah¬ 
minical origin. Amongst the names of places may be men¬ 
tioned Seo (Siva, or Mahadeo), Slwgram (Siva's village), 
Shogoor (Siva's priest), and Swami. In the Hunza and 
Nager genealogies we find the names of LuUUhtim (thi 
beautiful Thum), Hurrithum and Bookhatthum* and one 
of the last independent Ras of Gilgit, Suleiman Khan, is best 
known by the name of Gownthum . 3 

With all this evidence it can scarcely be doubted that 
some form of Brahminism was introduced by the Shins mu> 
the Gilgit Valley, and, to a greater or less degree, wherever 
their rule extended. In valleys in which they were out-num¬ 
bered bv the former inhabitants, the result was, doubtless, a 
mixture of Buddhism and Hindooism, gralted on a form of 
demon-worship already existing in the country. 1 he reli¬ 
gious practices of the Hanu Dards described by Mr. Shaw, 
probably approach most nearly to those which formerly existed 
in Gilgit and the neighbouring valleys, when under Shin rule 

The Shins seem to have introduced, along with their form 
of Hindooism, a piece of tree-worship, which has been al- 
ready described. Though no longer an object of public 
Worship, supplications are still addressed to the Chth % < - pc 
ciall) be women desirous of children, by burning its branches, 
a;id it is still regarded as poss -sing special powers <>t pm* 

1 From Hurt, ft name for Mnhiuleo 

- IVibnhly a corruption of , i. ' rnnt; »•» V / flic final tnnvm 
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fieation. It plays a conspicuous part in the incantations of 
the Dainyals, and on a great man entering a Shin village a 
pa.n of burning Chili branches is waved before him. On cer- 
tam occasions both rnen and women saturate themselves with 
the smoke, which is of a particularly pungent nature. 

The custom of Chili worship does not appear to have pene- 
t.ated to Hunza or Nager, nor is any trace of it to be found 
in the Oxus Valley, in Chitral, or among the tribes of the Swat 
Valley; but among the Siah-Posh it seems to exist in almost 
the same form as it did among the Shins. Chili wood, or 
Padam, is still taken down to the Punjab to be used in Hin¬ 
doo ceremonials. According to Colonel Prejevalski, the same 
tree is also held sacred by the Mongols and Tangutans, who 
burn the branches for incense during prayer time.' At Heinis 
bhukpa, within 20 miles of Leh, a few trees of great age exist, 
and are held in much veneration by the Tartars of the village’ 
though the tree is not generally an object of Tartar respect. 5 
It may be that the feeling of veneration Whs imbibed from the 
bhins, whose influence must have extended nearly to Leh. 
it is still usual in Gilgit to sprinkle goat’s blood on a tree of 
any kind before cutting it doivn. 

The religion of the w-hole country is now some form of 
Mahornmedamsm, and in the immense knot of mountains of 
which Yassin forms the centre, three different types of the same 
religion have met, and are now striving for the mastery. From, 
the south, Soonnee Moollahs have carried their tenets up the 
different valleys with more or less success. From the east¬ 
ward a current of Shiah doctrines has set in from Iskardo; 
and from the westward the curious Maulai, or Muglee, 3 tenets 
have found their way up the Oxus Valley. It is to be noticed 
that the subversion of Hindooism by Mahonnnedanism in the 
remoter valleys seems to have been extremely gradual, and 
to have been .more-owing to gradual conversion than to per¬ 
secution. \ \ \ v ( • - 

The genealogical-tables of the present ruling families' ot 
Nager, and Gilgit, enable a fair idea to be formed of 
the date of,the introduction of Islam into the country. Tra- 
death of the Gilgit Ra with the non-Mus . 
man n»me of Slmi Buddutt,* at the bands of a Slrangi i 
mg he Mussulman name of Vzru, or Azor, from whom the 
present Ra of Gilgit, and the Thums of Hunza and Ns 
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their descent. Allowing twenty-five years for each generation, 
this would place the first appearance of Mahommedanism in 
Giloit at about the end of the thirteenth, or the beginning of 
the fourteenth century—a time when that faith had already 
spread over the more accessible parts of Central Asia. It is 
to be* noted that this exactly corresponds with the time when 
Islam was first introduced into Cashmere, which, nceoiding 
to Ferishta, happened between A. D. 1315 and 1326. Gene¬ 
ral Cunningham, by computing thirty years for each generation, 
and fifteen for the reign of each ruler, places the introduction 
of Mahommedanism into Khapolor about a century later. 1 
According to one tradition Azor came from Iskardo, and in 
the genealogy of the Makpon princes,, a Ivlahommedan ad- 
venturer is shown to have established himself in that place at 
exactly the same time, if the same computation be allowed 
for the duration of a generation. 

It is not, however, probable that the usurper would have 
been in a position to attempt the forcible conversion of his 
new subjects; and it may be presumed that, for a long period, 
his descendants contented themselves with practising their 
own faith, with, no doubt, greatly relaxed stringency, without 
interfering with that of their subjects. It is not till eight gene¬ 
rations of rulers later, which would represent a period ol two. 
centuries that we meet with a Mussulman I hum in ihe neigh- 
bouring state of Nager. There was, probably, a fresh impulse 
mven to Mahommedanism about the end of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, for it was at about that period that a Persian advehturer, 
the founder of the present ruling families of Chitral and \ a$$in, 
established himself in Kashkar. The names of those whose 
kingdom he usurped are lost, the only record .^eiiig that tln \ 
were of the Shahreis family, which is the name by which the 
Gilgit rulers previous to the time of Az,*i were Know rewind 
which was retained by the descendants ot the usurper for 
four generations, i he Fmperor Baber, w ruing 111 the ea1 1\ part 
of the sixteenth century, speaks of Chitral as forming part of 
Kafiristan, ‘‘in the hill-country to the north-east lies Kafir- 
istan, such as Kattor and Gebrek."* But on several occasions 
he distinguishes this Kafiristan from Kafiristan Pieb (which 
is still a Kafir country), sis if some difference existed between 
the two. It is probable, therefore, that though the firth oh 
Is!'. , introduced it ntry mention l a£o*|Lthe 

beginning of the fourteenth century, it was long coni in* 
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a limited number of the inhabitants, and did not become 
general till the middle or end of the sixteenth century. Even 
then its acceptance was so irregular that it is not surprising 
that Hindooism has lingered on, and has only become ex¬ 
tinct in the present day. 

ihe tribes of the Indus Valley were exposed earlier to the 
1 i vid preaching of the Moollahsof Swat and Boneyr, and this 
*as led to the adoption by them of the Soonnee tenets. The 
people of Chilas, who were always a less tractable race than 
taeir neighbours, make it their boast that, though travellers 
and traders are safe in their country, no Shiah ever escapes 
out of their hands. At Gor, also, a few miles above Chilas, 
the people are all Soonnees, but a looser type of Mahommed- 
anism prevails, and prayers were till recently addressed to 
the god Taiban, whose horse is sculptured on the rock near 
the village. 

In Gilgit the population is now three-fourths Soonnee 
and the rest Shiah, but at the commencement of the Sikh 
occupation, the greater proportion were Shiahs or Maulais, 
and it is related that any Soonnee falling into their hands 
was branded with a hot iron unless he consented to become a 
proselyte. Those who now still adhere to the Maulai tenets, 
are mostly old men, who keep the fact concealed as far as 
possible, and call themselves Shiahs. At Soomma, a se¬ 
cluded village in \assin, the people, though professed 
Mussulmans, still make offerings to the god Shaitum. In 
several other places the names of local deities are still pre¬ 
served, and objects, such as a peculiar-shaped rock near a 
village, are still regarded with veneration, and invoked in the 
registration of solemn covenants. 

The influence of the Iskardo Princes introduced Shiah 
tenets into the north-eastern part of Dardistan, while* the 
tenets of the Maulais have made thtii way from the Oxus 
\ dley across the passes of the Hindoo Koosh. In Nager 
ri f entire population are Shiahs of the orthodox type, and so 
ar<- two-thirds of the people of Baltistan ; the rest belong to 
rij* Nour Buksh sect In Hun/a, till a few years ago. Shiah 
found many followers; now the Meer and the whole 
population are Maulais. 

1 In- Shiahs in these countries lament the martyrdom of 
1 a son* of Ali twice a. year; once at the usual time accord- 
nie io the Mahomniedan cal ndar, and . gain in the month 
ol August, the season at which they say the martyrdom actu¬ 
ally occurred 
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Wherever Soonnees and Shiahs are found living together, 
i hey seem to practise a mutual tolerance rare in other purely 
Mahommedan communities. Intermarriage between the sects 
is so common as not to excite remark. 

The whole of the people of Hunza, Ponyal, Zebak, Shighnan, 
Roshan, Munjan, Kolab, and Darwaz, more than half the 
people of Sirikol, Wakhan, Yassin, and the greater number 
of the inhabitants of the Ludkho Valley in Chitral, belong to 
the Maulai sect. A few Maulais are said to exist in Kho- 
kand, Karategin, and Badakhshan, among the poorest of the 
people, and in one district near Balkh, they are known as the 
disciples of Syud Jaffer Khan. Some are also to be found 
in Afghanistan, where they are known as Muftadis. A few 
may possibly exist in Bokhara and Khorasan, but in a fana¬ 
tical country they would probably pass themselves off as 
Shiahs. 

The head of this sect is Agha Khan, the acknowledged 
spiritual chief of the Khojas of India and Persia, a gentleman 
of Khorasan, who came to India in 1840 for political reasons, 
and who has resided in Bombay ever since. 

The countries inhabited by the Maulais are roughly divided 
among a number of Pirs, w*ho are treated by their disciples with 
extraordinary respect, but residence does not give the Pir 
authority over the whole of any special district. The office 
is hereditary, and Maulai families transfer their spiritual 
obedience from father to son, regardless of changes oi resi¬ 
dence. For instance, Shah Abdul Rahim of Zebak, who is 
honoured and respected as being next in rank to Agha Khan 
himself, has disciples in Sirikol, Kunjoot, Zebak, Yassin, and 
Badakhshan, but other Pirs also have disciples in those 
places. The respect paid to the Pirs by their disciples is un¬ 
bounded ; nothing is refused them. It they ask lor a son 
or a daughter of any house, no refusal is dreamt oi One ol 
them once said to me, ‘ If I ordered a father to kill his own 
son, he dare not refuse.” Whenever they move about, they 
‘are attended by a large number of followers, who are fed and 
maintained out of their superfluities, and they live entirely 
oh the offerings of their disciples. Presents of horses, cattle, 
clothes, fruit, wheat, &e., arc continually be ing made them, 
and the best of everything a Maulai possesses is given to his 
Pir. A portion of these offerings is converted into coin and 
sent yearly to Agha Khan, and agents travel yearly I mm 
these remote parts to Bombay solely for tlu? purpose of eon 
vey'me these contributions to him. 
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Next in rank to the Pirs are Caliphas, whose duty consists 
in uttle more than the collection of offerings. The Pirs each 
correspond direct with Agha Khan. 

1 he Maulais must not be confounded with the Maulavi 
sect of dancing Darweshes, with whom they have nothing in 
common. They assert that their sect was founded by the 
m.im Jaffer Ali Sadik (the just), a descendant of Ali, by the 
daughter ol the Prophet, who died A.H. 148. Aboo Mahom- 
med Hussain, however, writing in the ZubdaUool-akhbar , says, 
that Mahommed, surnamed Mahdi, who claimed to be sixth 
in descent from the Imam Jaffer Ali Sadik, founded the sect 
who were first known as Ismailyas, 1 in Egypt in the year 
A l 7 2 99 - His followers recognised him as the twelfth Imam 
and quoted a supposed saying of the Prophet Mahommed that 
;7 e t V>o° years the sun would rise in the west, explaining 
that Mahommed Mahdi s preaching 300 years after the Hiira 
uas a fulfilment of the prophecy. Aboo Yezid, a Mooli 1 
who questioned Mahommed Mahdi’s descent from Jaffer Ali 
. adik, on the plea that Ismail’s only son had died childless 
was proclaimed to be Dejjal (Antichrist). The conquest of 
Egypt by Sultan Sala-oo-deen Yusuf destroyed the temnora 

TTh °i T i hat C ? 2 "P'- The >' »«. M lhat Le 

ruled by Azid, a descendant of Mahommed Mahdi. Meanwhile 
the tenets of the sect had been brought to Persia by Has- 
san-i-Sabhah, an Arab of the tribe of Himyar in Yemen, who 
established himself later in Alamot, where his grandson on ’ 
the seventh day of the Ramazan, A.H. 555, publicly proclaim¬ 
ed that fasting and other observances of the Sharyat were 
no longer obligatory. 

Colonel Yule, in his notes 011 the Travels of Marco Polo 
has given an interesting account of the “ old man of the 
mountain,” whose representative he recognises in Agha Khan 
On this supposition the Maulais of the Hindoo Koosh and 
(Valle y belong to the sect of assassins, arid are an 
olfshcot of the sect to which the Druses of the Lebanon 
,, 0, .'g- Ihey call themselves Muglees, Maulais or Maw 
f* differently. Mr. Drew suggestfthat’the name’is Seri^d' 

m Maula. an Arabic name for God. The appellation may 
equally claim to be a corruption of Muwahideen the mine 

(ZoJuu/hZd ,P ruSe f S , f, 1 , 1 themselves, or Mulahidalg 

an AJui/icd, an infidel, the name given to the sect m nl,l 
times. * 1,1 
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The precepts and observances of the sect are difficult 
to ascertain, one of their sayings being that “ a man should 
conceal his faith and his womenand the little I have been 
able to ascertain is from Maulais who have proselytized, and 
those only men of no education. 

Soonnees speak of them as “ Kaffirs” and “Rafizi,” but 
they themselves do not refuse to pray or eat with Soonnees. 
They are sometimes accused of worshipping Ali, the son-in- 
law of the Prophet, and accordingly styled “ Ali-purust,” and 
they undoubtedly esteem Ali, who, they say, was born of 
Light as superior to the Prophet Mahommed, and an incarna¬ 
tion of the deity. They reject the idea of a future state, believ¬ 
ing in the transmigration of souls. Evil deeds are punished by 
the spirit being translated into a dog or other mean animal. 
Good actions are rewarded by a future incarnation as a great 
or holy man. They claim little in common with other sects 
of Mahommedans, saying, the Soonnee is a dog and the 
Shiah is an ass. They question the divine character of the 
Koran, though they say that it was entrusted to the Angel 
Gabriel to give to Ali, but that he gave it by mistake to 
Mahommed. 

They use in place of the Koran a book called the 
Kalam-i-Pir, a Persian work, which is shown to none but men 
of their faith. The precept most commonly quoted by them 
is, that a man should blind himself, so that he should not be 
moved with envy at sight of his neighbour’s prosperity; In- 
should weaken his hands, so that they can grasp nothing be¬ 
longing to others ; and lame himself, that he may be unable to 
disobey the commands of his Pir. Cattle that have strayed 
into standing crops are not to be driven out till they have 
satisfied themselves. A good Mau'ai is already as one dead, 
prayers therefore are unnecessary, as also is fasting. If 
any forcible attempt should be made to cause a Maulai to 
fast, he should resist it by devouring a pinch of dust. The 
only pilgrimage enjoined is to the living head of their faith, 
who is styled the lmam-i-Zeman, or Sahib-i-Zeman. Marriage 
can be performed by any man whose beard is white. Seat¬ 
ing himself with the bridegroom on his right hand and the 
bride on his left, he takes a few pieces of roasted sheep’s 
liver in both hands, and crossing his arms gives them to the- 
man with his left hand an 1 to the woman with his right 
1 hen taking a oup of water he gives half to the woman, and 
alter he has said a few words out of the Kalam-i-Pir, the 
ceremony is completed. The form of the Maulai Kalima is 
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changed yearly in accordance with instructions from their 
spiritual head/ 

The following is a favourite poem recited in praise of 
the Imam-i-zeman ;— 


Help ! oh Ali. 


Oh amulet of life, thou glory, Sahib-i-zeman, 
Speak thy praise incessantly, 

Sahib-i-zeman. 

Sultan of both worlds from east to west, 

All kings are beggars compared to you, 

Sahib-i-zeman. 

The sun of heaven shines by your beauty. 

Sun and moon by your liirht, 

Sahib-i-zeman. 

When shall peace he from evil and strife of Dejjal 
Except it he your pleasure, 

Sahib-i-zeman. 

I hope that my heart may be lighted up 
One day under the dust of your feet, 

Sahib-i-zeman. 

There will be a day with my last breath, 

I shall speak your praises, 

Sahib-i-zemau 

it is time that the sound of your trumpet 
Be heard through the world, 

Sahib-i-zeman 

From Kaf to Kaf take the whole world 
In your world-conquering hand, 

Sahib-i-zeman. 


The. time is eome for the faithful to gird 
Their loins and follow' you, 

Safiil >-i-zeman. 


Jesus will come down from the fourth heaven 
To imitate you, 

Sahib-i-zcman. 


Nobody will worship nr pay respect to God 
Without or Uippino abo you. 

Suliib-i-zeniau. 
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Others go their own way 
But I am faithful to you. 


Sahib-i-zeman. 


T, Suleem, the distracted in mind, 

Have seized the skirts of your bounty, 

Sahib-i-zeman. 

Wine is drunk by tli0 IVIsmlcUS without concealment, 
and they do not strictly abstain from eating the flesh of am- 
finals not killed in the orthodox manner. Being absolved from 
the constraints of prayer and fasting, the practical religion 
of the uneducated consists of little more than obeying the 
commands of their Caliphas and Pits, and making offerings 
freely through them to their spiritual chief. They are by no 
ipeans intolerant, and, where permitted, live on good terms 
with Soonnees and Shiahs, with whom they intermarry without » 
restraint. The only cases I have known of ill-feehngbehvgen 
the sects have been caused in the first instance by Soonnees 
from other places. From Shiahs they seldom meet with hos- 
tility, owing probably to the respect they show t'o Ali ; though 
they do not celebrate the martyrdom of Hassanand Iloossain. 

On the death of a Maulai the choicest articles of his port¬ 
able property are set aside for the Imam-i-zeman. No food- 
is cooked in the house, for from three to eight days, according 1 
tp the rank of the deceased, and the family subsist on food 
cooked elsewhere. Food is also placed on trees and exposes 
places for birds to eat. On the evening of the appointed day 
a Calipha comes to the house, and food is cooked and offered 
to him. He eats a mouthful and places a piece of bread m 
the mouth of the dead man’s heir, after which the rest of he 
family partake. The lamp is then lighted (from which the 
ceremony is called “ Chiragh roshan”), and a six-stnnged 
guitar called “ gherba being produced, singing is kept up 

for the whole night. , ■ 

I have sometimes shown the portrait of Agha Khan in 
Yule’s Marco Palo to Mauiais. They pass their fingers lightly 
over it and thtyv touch iheir eyes and bps. 

The Noor Buksh sect, which has been before referred to, 
is peculiar to Baltistan, where it numbers over twenty thou¬ 
sands followers, most of whom are to be found in Blng.u ■‘iW. 
Khap >1 It is appafently an attempt to form a vtd media 
between Shiah and Soonnee doctrines. >MahoTinnedanisin is 
taid. to have beeVi first introduced into -Baltistan according 
to Soonnee tenets by S\ ud All Hamad^ni. Later, a certain* 
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b v’ucl Mahommed Noor Buksh, a native of Samarcand, resid¬ 
ed tor some time m Baltistan on his way to Hindostan. He 
was biicceeded by Syud Shums-oo-deen Iraki, the disciple of 
na i Nasim Faiz Buksh, who was the son of Svud Mahommed 
i\oor Buksh and he tried to convert the Baltis to Shiah 
l ne j 5 ' , y P ar tially succeeding, he planned to gain his 
jec by fraud. He drew up the book which afterwards 
became the foundation of the Noor Buksh sect, and secretly 

t T der , th f bark of a tree. At the end of a year, 
_ tk e tree had assumed a natural appearance, he an- 
t-hat ?yud Noor Buksh had a PPeared to him in a 

dl [ ect i d h,m t0 cut down and search a certain 
, V and that by this means of reconciling all doubts would 

n pTn , So ™ raculous a thing as a book imbedded in a 

ce proved sufficient to convince the most unbelieving, and 
th.ose who had before refused to adopt Shiah tenets, hastened 
to enroll themselves as members of the new sect 

Such is the account of the origin of the sect now given 

to t h e zX N?mah- CC0UntS ^ S ° mewhat - Ac “ rdi "« 

from those of any other sect. His followers assumed the title of Noo 
buksh i Illuminati), but the holy men of the Mahommedan faith succeed- 
cd in putting down these sectarians. The King of Little Thibet, conti¬ 
guous to Cashmere, is so prejudiced in favour of Shiahs, that he allows 
no man of any other faith to enter his towns. The tribe of Chuk in 
Cashmere contends that Meer Shums-oo dcen of Irak was a Shiah 
and that he converted many thousands of people, after which he was 
crowned m the name of the twelve Imams; and that the Ahowita the 
book containing the tenets of the Noor Buksh religion, is not the compo- 
infidel" ^ vcnerab,e P erson - 1 gC but. the production of some ignorant 

Ferishta writes— 

ci v this time (A D. 1496) one Meer Shums-oo-deen, a disciple of 

h, ' h Kasim Anwur, the son of Syud Mahomed Noor Buksh, arrived 
* n p' ^imr from Irak. Futteh Khan made over to this holy nersonaire 

d.s. ini,T nfiSCil r e< |* n ? s wh . ich had lately.fallen to the Crown; and his 
■ - went forth destroying rhe temples of the idolaters, in which 

t v ; H ‘ l support of the Government, so that no one dared 

I /r 1 °| S V li n !‘ 3 slu,rt t * ,nc manv the Cashmeris, particularly 

° the tribe of Chuk, became converts to the Noor Buksh tenets."' 

aiTT b ?-? k ’ wb ' cl1 is written in Arabic, is called the Fikr 
wo. I he distinctive religious forms to which both sfli 
a -ttbncc attach so much importance are mixed together 

1 Muliommodan Power in Indt.i. 
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in a strange medley. In winter the Noor Bukshis pray with 
folded arms, like the Soonnees, in summer'with the hands 
hanging down like the Shiahs. Like the Soonnees they pray 
together and observe Friday prayers, but they do not wash 
their feet before praying, and only perform the “ inasak ” like 
Shiahs. In doctrine they give the first place to the Prophet 
and the second to Ali, but they observe the Mohurrum mourn¬ 
ing for the martyred sons of Ali. . From the Mohurrum ob¬ 
servances arises one of their chief causes of quarrel with the 
Shiahs. The Noor Bukshis maintain that the mourning 
should take place in the musjids, which the Shiahs do not 
allow to be proper, and occasional disturbances are the result. 
The Noor Buksh call to prayers is Ahyun Wali Ullah instead 
of the Ali yun IVasir Russool Allah of the Shiahs. 

Vigne "mentions the sect under the name of Keluncheh, 
and states that at some time.about the middle of the iStli 
century, they temporarily usurped the throne of Iskardo. A 
.few of" the sect are now to be found in Kishtwar, to which 
place they were deported by Golab Sing when he conquered 
Baltistan. v 

The graves of Meer Mooktar and Meer Yahya, softs of 
Shums-oo-deen, aresstill to be seen in Kiris and Shigar, "and 
' it is probable* that .the complete establishment of the Noor 
■>Buksh tepets in,Baltistan is to a great degree due to them 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE SIAH POSH. 


TDETWEEN Chitral, Afghanistan, and the Hindoo Koosh, 
the maps show a large tract of unknown country under 
the name of Kaffiristan, concerning whose inhabitants the 
wildest conjectures have been formed. The fact that while- 
surrounded on all sides by fanatical Mahommedans, with 
v - wm the y are in a chronic state of war, they have been able 
in Spite of all attacks to preserve both their independence and 
i iieir faith intact, and that their customs and traditions, which 
differ from those of their neighbours, furnish some grounds for 
tlie assumption that they at one time enjoyed a higher state 
of civilisation than they do at present, has been sufficient to 
stimulate the curiosity of travellers and ethnologists. Conjec¬ 
tures have been hazarded that the Siah Posh' people are of 
Greek descent, while a recent Russian author 1 has confidently 
a .seited that they are incontestibly of Slav origin, and the 
natural subjects of the Czar. A closer acquaintance with them 
will probably show that their relationship with neighbouring 
tribes is not so distant as either of these two theories would 
make out. 

During my visit to Chitral, in 1878, two deputations of 
Siah Posh tribes came to meet me and invited me into their 
country an invitation of which 1 was unfortunately unable 
io avail myself. Besides the opportunities then afforded me 
of seeing some of these interesting people, I have frequently 
'•unversed with men who have visited different parts of Kaffiris¬ 
tan. So far from the Siah Posh being one people, as is ordi- 
naill y supposed, the) are in fact composed of a number of 
tiibt s speaking a diversity of languages and dialects, who, 
liimigh undoubtedly of cognate origin, recognize no common 
} u ;irnon g tbi. tii- elv-.-s. Their manners and customs, and their 
religion, are generally similar: but manv of the tribes 
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their encounters with their Mussulman neighbours are desul¬ 
tory and harmless. There can be little doubt that they are 
a number of Aryan tribes who, from the force of circum¬ 
stances are living now in the same primitive state that they 
probably enjoyed long before the commencement of the 
Christian era. . 

As far as can be ascertained, they are separable into three- 
main tribes, conforming to the natural divisions of the country. 
These are-—(I) the Rumgalis, or Lumgalis, who inhabit tbe 
upper parts of the valleys which run down from the Hindoo 
Koosh in a south-westerly direction, where they come into 
contact with the Afghans of Cabul. This tribe also extends, 
apparently, to the north side of the mountains. The people 
of Lughman are probably of this stock converted to Islam 
in comparatively recent times. ( 11 ) The Waigalis, who in¬ 
habit the valleys extending south-east from the Hindoo Koosh, 
which join the Kooner Valley at Chaghan Serai; and ( 111 ) 
the Bushgalis, yho inhabit the valleys extending from further 
north in a south-south-easterly direction, and joining the 
Kooner Valley at Birkot. T hese, again, are sub-divided into 
smaller clans, of which the Waigalis alone furnish eighteen. 
In the Darah-i-Noor and other valleys joining that of Kooner 
from the north below Chaghan Serai, are portions of the 
Waigali tribe who have been recently converted to Islam 
Many of these still retain the distinctive black garments. 

Besides these main tribes, there are several broken or 
detached clans, such as the Kalashis, who are subject to 
Chitral, but are claimed by the Bushgalis as their slaves, and 
the Kittiealis or Wirigalis, a small tribe who dwell either on 
tl north side of the Hindoo Koosh, or in the north, 
part of the Wai country on the south side, and aie subject 
to Munjan, a small mountain state of th-> Oxus Valley, con- 
cerning which less is known than of the Siah 1 osh them¬ 
selves, This last clan is called Sufeid Posh, from their wear¬ 
ing white garments, and the race is said to be wry small. 

" The principal l ribe of the Bushgali country is divided 
into Kamoz (Upper Kam) and Kamtoz (Lower Ram). i he 
t< nniuation rc/me ins “ country ’ m theBushgali tongue, and 
is apparently the same as we find in Dvongaga/i % j\ r Nittagalt % 
and other well-known gaHs near Murree, the Siah I 
employ ihes< names amc ngst themselves v.hen speaking ol a 
tribe as T* inhabiting suth such a country and 

employ I he clan nunn ; when closer specification is necessary 
bin tin re is no recognised term known amongst them to «hs 
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tinguish the Kaffirs collectively, as opposed to their Mussul¬ 
man neighbours. When pushed to use some such distinctive 
term, the only one they employ is “ Kappra,” which is gnly 
a corruption of the abusive name given them by Mahom- 
medans. 1 hey include in the term all who shave the head in 
Siah Posh fashion, but not those who have turned Mussulman. 

fn feature they are pure Aryans of a high type, and I 
was much struck by the amiable looks and finely-chiselled 
features of a grey-headed Siah Posh Chief, whose acquaint¬ 
ance I made. His appearance,, however, contrasted strangely 
vhh his language, while he pleaded his unwillingness to part 
with his dagger on account of the unusual number of enemies 
(upwards of forty) whom he had despatched with it. The 
men are well-made, muscular fellows, but incorrigibly lazy. 
War and hunting are regarded as the only legitimate occupa¬ 
tions for a man, and almost the w*hole work of agriculture is 
done by women, who are even yoked alongside of oxen. 
to the plough; for this purpose they have yokes .specially 
constructed. They differ considerably in complexion, some 
of those living at high elevations being very fair;. This seems 
to be especially the case with those living on' the higher 
slopes of the Hindoo Koosh to the westward, who conse¬ 
quently go by the name of Red Kaffirs. The black garments 
which have given a distinctive name to the race, apparently 
differ in different tribes. Those on the 6abul side wear entire 
goatskins with the hair on. The Bushgalis wear tunics, with 
sleeves not reaching to the elbow of woven black goat's hair 
reaching nearly to the knee, gathered in at the waist with a 
leather belt, from which hangs a dagger, and with abroad 
red edging along the bottom. The Kalash Kaffirs wear 
similar tunics, but. they are gradually adopting coarse cotton 
garments, the material of which is brought by prcfiers from \ 

P< shawm*. The Waigalis of the Darah-i-noor arid other valleys * 
M>uth of Chigan Serai are said to have entirely adopted \ ’ 
cotton clothes, though some of the recent, converts to Islam 
*'‘»i adhere to the black garments. On their ffiet they wear 
tmU* sandals made of the skin of the wild goal, with a tuft 
of hair on the instep as a decoration. The women wear long 
sack-like garments of black woven goat's l air, with Tong loose 
s ( - n aching to the ankles, and gathered in loosely at the 

v.usi with a coloured cotton scarf tightly bound over th* 
shoulders ' 

rhe men shave the whole of th ept.a cin ular 

i' ,j| ''ei.it : inches i drmi Ui »n ‘h< r.rown, where tb. 
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hair is allowed to grow long and hangs down behind, often to 
the waist. They "never wear any head-covering. The women 
wear their hair plaited in a number of thin long plaits, which 
are coiled away under the head-dress, one plait being exactly 
over the middle of the forehead. The Bushgali women wear 
a curious head-dress, consisting of a sort of black cap with 
lappets, and two horns about a foot long, made of wood 
wrapped round with black cloth and fixed to the cap. This 
curious fashion does not seem to have been always confined 
to these tribes, or it may be that they were more widely spread 
than at present. The Chinese traveller Sung-Yun writing 
in about 520 A.D. of the Ye-tha, who must have been the 
people of Sirikol or Hunza, says— 

“The ladies cover their heads, using horns, from which hang down 
veils all round. 5,1 

Hwen Thsang, who travelled through Badakhshan about 
630 A.D., in writing of Himatala, which name he applies 
apparently to the country about Kundooz, says— 

u Les femmes mariees portent sur leur bonnet unc come haute 
cPcnviron frois pieds, garnie en avant de deux pointes qui designent 1c 
pore et la mere du man; celle d’en haute se rapporte au p£re et cello 
d’en bas a la mfcre. Si Pun des deux meurt avant Pautre, on retranche 
la pointe qui lc designait; mais lorsque le beau-pere et la belle-mere 
sont morts, on supprime coinpletement ce genre de bonnet.” 2 

The Kalasli women do not wear this head-dress, but simply 
wear on their heads a sort of broad cap thickly covered with 
cowrie shells, with lappets which hang down behind, not unlike 
the head-dresses of the Tartar women in Ladakh. 

The intercourse between the Siah Posh and their Mussul¬ 
man neighbours is not so restricted, at least on the eastern 
side, as is generally supposed. 1 hough any stranger enter¬ 
ing their country without warning is certain to he attacked, 
they receive visitors freely when passed into the country by 
one of themselves. In this way pedlers with cheap wares 
from Peshawur penetrate into the country and dispose of 
their goods, and I have been told by several persons that 
they have visited the country for sport and to enjoy li e 
hospitality for which the Siah Posh are famous. Treachery 
unci- r such circumstances is unknown. 

The valleys on the eastern side are described as thickly 
wooded and very fertile. The Siah Posh breeds ol hounds, 
< attic, sheep, and fowls, and all the ir agricultural products, mo 
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celebrated for their fine quality, and are much sought after by 
their neighbours. The cattle, which in appearance and size 1 
compare favourably with English breeds,are parti-coloured, with ‘ 
large humps. Those in the neighbouring valleys are small 
and humpless. 1 heir houses,, which generally consist of more 
than one story, are remarkable both inside and out for neat¬ 
ness and cleanness. These characteristics, however, are not 
shared by the Kalash Kaffirs, who^are a very dcgraded'race. 
Villages of sufficient importance are surrounded by timber 
stockades about io feet in height, but forts, are unknown. 

I he well-known practice of the Siah Posh of using stools to 
sit upon, instead of seating themselves on the ground, is 
perhaps the most curious point of distinction between them 
« nd other Asiatic races. I he arms of the Siah Posh warrior 
nre bow and arrows, battleaxe and dagger. The bows are' 
mall and weak, made of wood, and about 4^ feet long, far 
!-ss powerful weapons than the horn bows of Hunza and 
Nager. It is said that they discarded horn bows some twenty 
years ago on account of tlieir liability* to break unexpectedly*. 
The arrows are of reed with heavy iron heads, hardly 2 feet ' 
long. They are carried in a leather quiver slung at the back. 
Notwithstanding their feeble appearance, I have^seen practice 
made with them up to sixty yards with considerable force 
and accuracy. The daggers are of capital workmanship, with 
deep double cross, handles of iron, ornamented with brass 
studs, carried in a triangular iron sheath hung from the girdle. 
Battle-axes are beginning to give* place to swords, and do 
not appear at any tiifte to' have been favourite weapons. 
Matchlocks of rude make are' now beginning to come into 
use. Each clan manages its oVq affairs regardless of its 
neighbours, and is directed by the diders of villages, wh6 are 
s'ylee jusht. This is apparen\Jy th'e^me title as the Jusht- 
cro of the Shinkari republics. < \ \\ 

1 here seem to be grounds for supposing that the religion 
he Siah Posh is a crude form of the ancient Vedic. One 
ipreme Bi mg is worshipped under the nam. of Imbra, and 
f o Imbra in importance is the Prophet JMani. He is 
r < h d the son of Imbra, and onc< lived on earth, and he medi- 
' u * with Imbra on behalf of men. Stonesareset up as em- 
of Imbra, but carved idols are Yiot used These two 
mmif’s cannot but suggest the Indra and Manu of the Brah ¬ 
mins. Below I hem in rank arc a whole host of deities 
nvirnlt *r is stated at 18,000, evidently an arbitrary 
"’nun ‘v>m< (} [ these hav« particular functions, as in Greek 
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mythology, but they are acknowledged to have once been 
mortals, who were deified after death. First in importance is 
Gej, who is spoken of as a great chief who fought with the 
Prophet Ali and commenced the feud between the Siah Posh 
and the Mahommedans, which has continued ever since. Next 
comes Bagej, the god of rivers, who also has power over 
(locks and herds. Sacrifices to Bagej are made by the water¬ 
side, and the heads of the victims after being burnt with fire 
are thrown into the stream. Of the others, the most import¬ 
ant are Proozi, Dooji, Poorateh (Parbati ?), Arum, Marer, 
Disni, Kroomai, Saranji, and Witr. It is probable that the 
names of these inferior deities differ among the different 
tribes, and many of them must be tribal heroes only recog¬ 
nised by particular tribes. 

To all the deities cows are sacrificed, and cedar branches 
are burned ; on all occasions of slaughtering an animal for 
food the name of some deity is invoked, and sacrificial cere¬ 
monies are observed. The mode of sacrifice was shown to 
me by the Bushgalis, who killed a goat for the purpose. A 
small fire is lighted, and a number of cedar branches prepared. 
The officiating priest bares his feet, while one of his attendants 
holds a bowl of water with a piece of butter in it. The priest, 
after washing his hands, sprinkles water on the animal and on 
the fire, muttering some words of invocation. Then taking a 
branch of cedar he places it on the fire. He then sprinkles 
the animal several times with water, uttering each time the 
word “ sooch,” to which the by-standers answer “ h£mach." 
This is repeated till the animal shakes itself, which is the 
sign of its having been accepted by the deity. To ensure 
this, water is thrown into the animal s ear, which speedily has 
l he desired effect. Then all join in the cry “ sooch hthnaelv 
several times, and the ce dar branches are placed on the fire, 
on which also butter is thrown ; after this the animal is thrown 
down and its throat is cut. The priest catches some of the 
blood in his hand and sprinkles it on the fire, the head of the 
animal is severed and placed on the fire for a few moments, 
and the ceremony ends. 1 

The tradition of the Siah Posh concerning their origin is 
that they are descended from one of three brothers, two o) 
whom became Mahommedans,while the third,their prog< niloi 
refused to do so This may show that they recognise tin m- 

' It wn not till after carefully nolir.q t hi % prorodur* h&t l v ad the oxodlrmf . • ^ i • : 

"l l lie Sidi Posh mode 1 Mmficc in klpbui.Mi-n - (V ' Thi i • is a .light dill vu r. * 
in if.inc ol the details recorded. 
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selves to be of cognate origin with their Mussulman neigh¬ 
bours. They say that the name of this progenitor was Koor- 
shye, which has helped to spread the idea among Mahomme- 
dans that they are of the Arab tribe of Koresh, and has pro¬ 
bably led western writers to seek some connection between 
the Siah Posh and the Greeks who followed the conqueror of 
Bactria. Neither theory seems to rest on any adequate foun¬ 
dations. The Siah Posh traditions, however, point to their 
having been driven into their present narrow limits from a 
much wider extent of country than they now occupy, and 
they say that the art of writing was once known among them. 
1 here seems to be no doubt that the Kalash tribe of the Siah 


Posh once occupied the south part of the Kashkar Valley 
about Asmar, and the upper part as far as the junction of the 
Moolkho Valley. 

Up to the present no forcible entrance into the Siah Posh 
country has been made through either of the great valleys 
which join the Kooner, owing to the tangled thickets which' 
cover the junctions and materially assist the defenders. 
Owing to the same cause solitary travellers and traders run 
some risk in passing these places. Some twenty years ago a 
large party of Afghans from Asmar made a sudden raid and 
surprised several villages, but they were waylaid on their 
return and cut off almost to a man. Within the last twenty 
years, part of the Kamoz clan of the Bushgalis has become 
tributary to the Chitral ruler, whose forces find an entrance 
through the Kalash country from Bimboret over a steep pass, 
and periodical raids, together with interference invited by the 
clan in their internal quarrels, have led to their acknowledging 
Chitral supremacy. They now pay an annual Lribute of several 
hundredweights of butter and honey, of which latter their 
country is said to produce enormous quantities, besides cattle, 
female slaves, silver cups and necklaces, and a great quantity 
of woollen blankets. Their chief village is called Bragamatal, 
meaning “ the houses on the hill,” but by the Chitralisit is 
called Luddeh, or “ the great village.” 

I he Kalash Kaffirs are entirely subject to Chitral, and 
have been so apparently for some time. They were formerly 
subject to the Bushgalis, who still speak of them as then 
slau.e. A Kam Kaffir, on his w'ay to Chitral, walks into a 
Kalash village and claims to have hi- wants satisfied without 
ii.ar oi ref■ i oil or opposition. Half of the Kalash are now 
Jahommedans. hut there seems to be no attemnt at forcibl 


or opposition. 

, hut there seems to m no attenq 
aversion they rcfusi (neat domestic (owls or their egg- 
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both of which they regard as unclean, nor will they touch beef, 
cow's milk, or butter made from it. These prejudices are not 
shared by other Siah Posh tribes. 

There is also a small slave population existing among the 
Bushgalis, who speak their language and seem to differ from 
them in no respect except in social position. They are called 
Patsas, and are probably descendants of captives taken from 
other tribes in war. They bear arms, and identify themselves 
in every way with their masters in all contests with external 
enemies. They are distinguished by their tunics having no 
sleeves, very narrow edgings, and a coloured badge sown 
on to the back. Their women are not allowed to wear the 
head-dress with horns, like the other Bushgali women. 

The Siah Posh are exceedingly fond of dancing, but their 
mode differs considerably from that of the tribes to the east¬ 
ward. Instead of only one or two performers, everybody 
present, women as well as men, join in the dance together. 
A village dance was held before me —a wild and strange exhi¬ 
bition—the men brandished axes, clubs, and guns which they 
fired off at intervals, amidst a chorus of whoops and shrill 
whistles. At times the whole would lock arms by pairs and 
revolve backwards and forwards in a grotesque waltz, or follow¬ 
ing in order wind round and round in figures of 8. Sometimes 
all would break off and dance singly, setting first to one and 
then to another in a sort of wild jig, or, forming in lines with 
locked arms, advance and retreat in steps like the Koles o) 
Chota Nagpore. The music consisted of two drums and a 
feeble flute made of bamboo. On the death of a man, his 
corpse is carried round the village in procession tor several days 
before being finally disposed of, the attendants dancing around 
it. According to some accounts polygamy is not practised, 
but the balance of evidence tends to show that each man is 
allowed to have as many wives as he can maintain, and four 
or five is not an uncommon number. The women are very 
immoral, and marital jealousy is satisfied with a slight fine. 
On discovering his wife’s infidelity, a Siah Posh contents 
himself with giving her a few blows and taking in compe nsa¬ 
tion something of small value, such as a turban, or a rob \ 
from the male offender, should he be a stranger; if he is one 
of the tribe, he has generally to give a cow as compensati n. 
Female children an freely sold by their fatheis to then Mus¬ 
sulman neighbours, and the Chitral ruler receives an annual 
tribute of children of both sexes. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE G1LGIT PRINCES. 

^PHE history of the Gilgit rulers rests only on oral tradition 
and popular songs connected with the names of differ- 
ent princes. Did more trustworthy records exist, they would 
probably contain little of real interest. The genealogies of 
their respective families, which were supplied to me independ 
ently by the present representatives of the Trakhane Mo<di- 
l°te, and Ayeshe families, correspond well with each other in 
the number of generations, and are probably correct or very 
nearly so. In the Historical Legend of Gilgit , Dr.’ Leitner 
has given an account of the earliest occurrence in the tangible 
history of the country. Several versions of the legend are 
extant, but the historical outline in all is the same. Stripped 
of all supernatural additions, the facts related are, that Gilgit 
was the abode of a prince of the name of Shiri Buddutt, whose 
rule extended over Hunza, Nager, Dare], Chilas, Astor’ Hara- 
mosh, Gurais, Yassin, and Chitral. Many of these places 
were no doubt governed by inferior princes who acknow¬ 
ledged allegiance to Gilgit. The people, suffering under the 
oppression of Shiri Buddutt, were induced by an adventurer of 
the name of Azor, who is represented as having come from the 
direction of Iskardo, and, according to some versions, as being 
the brother of the Iskardo ruler, to rise and put him to death! 
Having slain the tyrant, Azor espoused his daughter, estab¬ 
lished himself on his throne, and founded a line of Ras who 
bear Mahommedan names. In spite of the supernatural at¬ 
tributes now assigned to him, there can be no doubt that 
Shiri Buddutt was a real p< m Shiri ii doubtless 

'he title of respect still given to Hindoo princes. 

ii 25 years to eat h generation, the usurpation by Azor 
ll1llst have occurred about the commencement of the 14th cen- 
1 '.nv, and there can be little doubt that it marks the extinction 
■a the Shin ptin. es, and the introduction of Mahommedanism 
into the valley It is worthy of note that the genealogy of 
the Male pons of Iskardo’ shows exactly the same number of 

1 Sec p .jcc ms. 
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generations from their founder as that of the Trakhane. From 
this it may be inferred that the introduction of Islam into 
Baltistan and Gilgit was simultaneous, and in both cases 
owing to the same cause. General Cunningham, by allowing 
30 years to a generation, places it a century earlier than the 
date I have mentioned. 

Under the Shin rule Hunza and Nager appear to have 
been under one prince, whose capital was Nager. His alle¬ 
giance was no doubt transferred to Shiri Buddutt’s successor, 
but it is not till eight generations later, or about the beginning 
of the 16th century, that we find a Nager ruler with a Ma- 
hommedan name. This prince married a daughter of the Gilgit 
ruler, and became the father of the twins Moghlot and Girkis, 
the latter of whom founded the principality of Hunza. 

Mirza Khan, the sixth in succession from Azor, is celebrat¬ 
ed in song and story as the most warlike of the older Ras of 
Gilgit. He is said to have been poisoned by his own wife, in 
revenge for the death of her seven brothers who had opposed 
Mirza Khan in the field. From Trakhan, his successor, the 
present Ra’s family, derive their name. This would seem to 
point to a break in the direct line of descent, were it not 
that in the genealogies of Iskardo, Chitral, Yassin, Hunza, and 
Nager we also find the present ruling families taking tin ir 
names, not from the reputed founder of their line, but from 
some intermediate ancestor. I rakhan is said to have been .1 
posthumous child of Mirza Khan, and it is related that he u..s 
set afloat in a box on the river by his mother. At Hudar he 
was rescued by a poor man who brought him up among las 
own children, and he was eventually acknoulodged as l le 
rightful Ra of Gilgit. 

Soomalik, the son of Trakhan, who is sometimes also called 
Gilit Malika, is related to have been taken prisoner and car¬ 
ried into Badakhshan, where he remained, pnable to escape, 
for several years. Many wonderful stories are told of his im¬ 
prisonment and escape, in which a fabulous horse, Asp Pul- 
far, 1 plays a conspicuous part. He is said to have had three 
sisters, one of whom married Maiyroo Khan of Nager, the 
second married Feramorz, a prince of \assin, and the third 
married a prince of Iskardo. Ph* re would, however, appear 
t • be some confusion between this Soomalik and the Ra 01 
the same name five generations later. 1 he Gilgit and Nager 
genealogies agree so exactly as to th " number of generation.*', 

Asp Tulfar’* is a very small Iw r ^ p»• f x i -nlinn P°'vci". ot « nrlu 

•’Mpposml to be the ifTsprin^ uf » h ' -e f,d mare, which h«v-’both renrlwd inniurily at 
‘>ue ycno j! .i. It plays st connpicuoun part t»i l'slu'1: mle;. 
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as to leave no doubt that the sister of Soomalik who married 
Maiyroo Khan, was the sister of the first Ra of this name. 
But the same tradition also states most positively that the 
sister who married the Makpon prince of Iskardo was the 
mother of the three warlike brothers, Shere Shah, Ali Shah, 
and Shah Murad, who aided Soomalik in his wars against 
Yassin. Now, General Cunningham fixes the date of these bro¬ 
thers at about A.D, 1600, and this, compared with the num¬ 
ber of generations accounted for in the various genealogies, 
shows that their mother must have been sister to the second 
Soomalik, the son of Ali Shere Khan. The Yassin prince 
who is said to have married Soomalik’s second sister, cannot 
be identified in the Khushwakte genealogy, but the name given 
is common in that family, which was not founded till after the 
time of the first Soomalik. v * 

During the lifetime of the three Makpon brothers above 
mentioned, Gilgit was apparently tributary to them, or more 
especially to Ali Shah, the founder of the Rondu family. 

Mirza, the grandson of the second Soomalik, and his 
daughter Jowari, are still favourite subjects for Gilgit sor gs. 
Under Mirza a successful raid was made on Gurais, which 
would appear, before that time, to have slipped from the 
grasp of the Gilgit Ras, and there are many indications that 
their power steadily decreased, in spite of temporary triumphs, 
from the day of the extinction of the Shin dynasty. While 
on a friendly visit to Nager, Mirza was treacherously slain 
by Kamal Khan, and as he left no sons, an attempt was 
apparently made to establish a prince of the Moghlote family 
in Gilgit. Jowari, who, having married an Iskardo ruler, had 
been left a widow and childless, consented to marry Perdoosh, 
of Nager, to whom she bore Habbi Khan. It is related that 
when Habbi Khan was twelve years old Perdoosh was publicly 
told that Jowari had only consented to marry him to secure 
the succession of the Trakhand, and that now the sooner he 
returned to Nager the better it would be for him — a hint 
which he was not slow to take. Jowari then abdicated in favour 
of her son, who in time became the father of Suleiman Khan, 
♦he last Ra ol Gilgit who maintained anything approaching 
to the power of his predecessors. Suieiman Khan, w r ho is 
better known under his assumed name of Gowrithum 1 Khan, is 
said to have ruled fifty-three year and was in the end mur- 

1 * he of tli'- r imr of Gowri, ihe wife of Mahadeo, hows haw long f he traces 
of Hindooisivi lingced after the firs conversion to Islam, while the strength of flic 
Booriuh or Yffshkun element in the population \n shown l>y the use of the title Thum, 
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dered about A.D. 1803, by the Khushwakte Prince Suleiman 
Shah, who had sought refuge in Gilgit from the enmity of 
his own brother. A tumour of a threatened attack from 
!iunza had drawn'away most of his attendants, and as the 
acred Ra sat .in his garden he was slain, together with his 
Wuzeer, by the man to-whom he had given protection. 

From this time the prosperity of Gilgit seems'to have rapidly 
declined, and it became the prey of rival families whose wars 
almost depopulated ,the valley, until the firm establishment 
of Dogra rule gave the country what may be hoped in time 
to become a fre$h lease of prosperity. Suleiman Shah fh:d 
to Tangir after the murder without attempting to establish 
himself in Gowrithiim Khan’s seat, which was occupied by 
Mahommed Khan, the rightful heir. In i8o4Moolk Aman/of 
the Khush\vakt& family died, and was succeeded in Yassin by 
his brother Kuwat Khany who gave Ponyal, which seems to 
have come into the possession of the Yassin rulers about A.D. 
1 780, to his brother Shere Shah. Kuwat Khan had hardly 
' taken possession when Mahommed Khan invaded Ponyal, but 
was repulsed. The two brothers following up their advantage 
too hastily were entrapped in some broken ground and killed. 
Mahommed Khan’s triumph was of short duration. ^ His 
' victory had the effect of making his enemy, Suleiman Shah, 
“ruler of Yassin. Suleiman Shah seems to have been a man 
of considerable ability, and in less than a year he had re con¬ 
quered the greater part of Ponyal. In the following year he 
invaded and took Gilgit and carried Mahommed Khan a pri¬ 
soner to Yassin, leaving in Gilgit Abbas Khan, a younger son of 
Gowrithum Khan, who swore allegiance to him. Abbas Khan 
soon tried to renounce his allegiance, and in 1819 Suleiman 
Shall again invaded and took Gilgit and put to death both 
Mahommed Khan and Abbas Khan. Asghar All the son of 
Mahommed Khan, fled to Nager, but Suleiman Shah s influ¬ 
ence was sufficient to procure his being put to death, and the 
sole remaining representative of the Trakhane was an infant 
daughter of Mahommed Khan, through whom the line is now 
perpetuated. Suleiman Shah then formed the idea of incor¬ 
porating Gilgit with Yassin, and made the former his chief 
place-of residence- In 1827 Suleiman Shah, being engaged 
in an invasion of Chitr.d, placed Azad Khai Booroosfid 

family, in Drasiin wit' tison of GHgitis. Taking advan* 
tag le opportunity, Azad Khan prevailed on the gamson 
to espouse. Ins cause abandoned his post, nul hastened _ to 
Gilflit. where he was u • . pled by the people as then Ku. I K 
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people soon found that Azad Khan's rule was not less tyran¬ 
nical than that of Suleiman Shah, and again sought a change 
of oppressors. The Trakhane family was virtually extinct, but 
the Moghlote family had been connected with it for so many 
generations that they were looked on as the natural heirs to 
the principality. Consequently, Tahir Shah, a younger son of 
the Moghlote, was induced to accept the Ra-ship of Gilgit, 
and on his arrival accompanied by a small force from Huriza, 
Azarl Khan was at once seized and put to death in 1833. 

After a short reign of between three and four years, Tahir 
Shah died and was succeeded by his younger son Sekunder 
Khan, in whose favour Karim Khan, who was a man of weak 
character, had been set aside. His rule was short and trou¬ 
bled. Immediately after Tahir Shah’s death the Gurais maliks 
made an unexpected raid on Gilgit, and succeeded in gain- 
ing possession of the fort by surprise, with the exception of 
the inner redoubt. This held out long enough to allow of the 
people assembling to the Ra’s assistance, and the invaders 
were slain to a man. Hardly had this danger been surmount¬ 
ed, when Gilgit was invaded by Gohr Aman, who had lately 
succeeded to the throne of Yassin. Sekunder Khan, being 
able to offer but a feeble resistance, contented himself by 
occupying a strong position which could only be assaulted 
on one side. After a blockade which lasted many months, he 
was taken prisoner and put to death in 1841. Karim Khan 
then sought refuge in Cashmere, while Gohr Aman established 
himself in Gilgit. Like many of the Khushwakte family, he 
seems to have possessed considerable energy and ability, but 
his blood-thirsty cruelty, which seemed to be directed espe¬ 
cially against the people of Gilgit, threatened to depopulate 
the country. Whole villages were driven into slavery, and 
whole districts ruined, apparently to gratify his resentment. 
The misery inflicted by this man is almost beyond belief, and 
his name is still never mentioned without horror. A certain 
Syud in Badakhshan is still known by the nickname of Syud 
Sud Bur flat) in consequence of his having accepted a present 
i hundred Gilgiti slaves from Gohr Aman. Numbers of 
Gilgivis are still living in slavery in Badakhshan, Bokhara, Kho- 
kand, and other nt ighbouring coifi tries, hvery year stragglers 
»f different ages find their way back, after slavery and wander¬ 
ing:: of tin* greater part ol a lifetime, from Yarkund, Samarcand, 
and Other part <if Central Asia. It was, therefore, with much 
graw’uee that the people welcomed a Sikh force, whose aid 
Karim Khan had secured, and which had been despatched 
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by the Governor of Cashmere. They were at first r.epulsed. 
but advancing a second time they defeated Gohr Anian and 
installed Karim Khan as Ra of Gilgit under their protection 
in September 1842. Six years later Karim Khan was slain, 
together with the Sikh Governor, while invading Hunztv 
Eleven years later again his son Mahommed Khan dying child¬ 
less, the nominal, as well as the actual, ownership of Glgit 
devolved on the Dogras, who ha.d succeeded the Sikhi's in 
Cashmere. Not wishing to leave Gilgit without , a nominal 
Ra, the Cashmere Government summoned front Nager the 
present: Ra, Alidad Khan, the infant son of the Nager ruler; 
who, through his mother, was still- held to represent the Trak- 
hane line, and installed him when .Only on^-year old. A son 
of Asghar Ali is still living in Cashmere, bat; being born of, 4, 
slave mother, he was held incapable of .succeeding, S. \ 

Mr. Drew has given a succinct account of theNevents 
which led to the consolidation of the Hindoo power ooMhe 
right, bank of the Indus. Whatever the faults and short¬ 
comings of Cashmere rule may be'when judged by a Euto- , 
pean standard, it has s undoubtedly conferred on thi^part of 
the country an amo&jlt of prosperity’-.and security which 
could not hive been attained under the Khpshwajlftd family, 
in whose grasp it would otherwise have reuybned.Freedom 
from the liability to be sold as slaves alone putweiglis the' 
disadvantage of being ruled by men ot a different faith, It 
is scarcely an exaggeration to say that, of the inhabitants, of 
Gilgit over 40 years of age, nearly half have passed some 
portion of their lives in slavery, i here is rty>t a i ujnly of • 
vhich one or more of their member's 'have no|, been lost it: 
bis way. The stories of their wand- rings told by many 
ire full of interest, and many curious scenes- occur cm 
>ccasions of their return. On one 'occasion a young mah. 
irrived, who had been carried off when a Child in arms • 
Tom his'companions in slavery he had learned hi name ' 
nd that (if his father, who received him with open'unns, but, 
aving been all the lime at Seo, where the Shina language is 
ot spoken, he could not converse with his father for several 
eeks except through an interpreter. On another occasion a 
claimant’' appeared from Badakhshan,'avowing himself to 
k- the brother of -he Wuzeer, whose mother and bri-i’ ot Iml 
>een sold into slavery thirty years before. l)is coming being 
10tiffed beforehand, the fatted call we • kilk d. apd gr. o pu 
>a rat ions made t'o rece-ie him hi his aeed mother, u - > li.t-.l 
lers.cil oeen redeemed from slavery only two years bef.'ie 
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Throwing herself on his neck she welcomed back the wanderer; 
but then being struck with suspicion, she looked steadily at 
him for a moment, pushed the hair off his temples to look for 
a scar remembered only by herself, and declared that he was 
not her son. The man protested vehemently that he was, till 
at last, overcome with confusion by the woman’s positive 
manner, he confessed that he was not the man he pretended to 
represent, but his foster-brother. The two had lived as slaves 
under the same master till the death of the Wuzeer’s son had 
suggested the possibility of the imposture on his regaining his 
freedom. 

The following story, given me by one who was better able 
than most to give a connected account of his adventures, is a 
fair sample of the history of hundreds :— 

THE STORY OF BIRA KHAN. 

“ I was born at Minawur, near Gilgit. My father died when I was a 
hoy, and Suleiman Shah killed my grandfather in Cher. When l was 
about sixteen years old, Suleiman Shah sent me with a hundred others of 
mv family and village to Yassin as slaves. At the end of three years I 
escaped back to Gilgit. Azad Khan was then ruling there. After a time 
Azad Khan was killed by Tahir Shah of Nager, who ruled in Gilgit 
about three years and then died. Tie was succeeded by his son Sekunder, 
w'ho ruled for about six years. When Gohr Aman invaded the country, 
Sekunder came from Bagrot to meet him, and a fight took place at 
Gilgit, on the left bank of the river, in which Sekunder was killed. At 
the end of a year Gohr Aman returned to Yassin, taking with him 500 
Gilgitis, among whom were my brotherand myself, and gave us both 
to Ibrahim Khan, the son of his cousin Kuwat Khan, who took us to 
Yarkhoou. At the end of four months we two and another Gilgiti es¬ 
caped by night. We reached the top of the mountain of Kut, on which 
w.o much snow, by morning. We descended into the valley of Toorikho, 
near three small villages. The people of Toorikho cultivate the hill¬ 
side in the same manner as is done in the Sai Valley (be., in terraces 
rising above the road on both sides). Between Mastooch and Toorikho 
is a pass , the distance is three ordinary days’ journey. To the west of 
Mastooch are Sonoghor, Awi, and Booni. Beyond Booili is Keshan. I 
once went as far as this before I escaped, but on this occasion I did not 
get beyond Shogram, where 1 was seized by the people of Aman-ool- 
Mulk who happened to be there at the time. By his order l was taken 
to Wakhau and given to Mcer Futteh Ali Shah. In three days we 
arrived at Surhad-i-Wakhan. Between Toorikho and Surhad is a pass 
which has snow on it in summer, and part "of it is difficult to travel 
over. At Punja I was sold by Futteh Ali Shah, in exchange for mer¬ 
chandise, to a merchant of Zebnk, named Erbabak, who took me to 
Yarkimd by way of Sirikol. We ,*ent. in six d ivs from Wakhan to 
Sirikol with a caravan of merchants. From Sirikol we went to Vrtr- 
k11 r 1 d by the Koosherab road. As far s r > bierab the people an 
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Mugli (i.e., Sirikolis). From Koosherab we arrived at Yarkund in six 
easy marches. In Yarkund Erbabak sold me to a widow for one yam boo 
and ten tailgas in copper (about ^17). This woman, who kept a shop, 
employed me for a year in carrying wood and water, and then sold me 
for the same money to Mir Rahim Bai, an Andijani merchant. This 
Mir Rahim Bai was the owner of much land, on which he employed fifteen 
slaves. Five other slaves were employed in his house. My business was 
to ride in attendance on him when he went out. At that time the Chinese 
ruled the country. Though they were not Mussulmans, except a few who 
were called Tungas (Tungan is), the call to prayers was not forbidden, and 
the precepts of the Sharyat were observed. No duties were levied, and 
if a man went on pilgrimage, assistance was given him. A youth at 
that time, in Yarkund, would fetch as a slave two yam boos, and a young 
man about the price I was sold for. A handsome young woman would 
sell for three yamboos (about ^50). At the end of'two vears, with nine 
other slaves I escaped from Yarkund, trying to reach Gilgit by way of 
Cogiar. We had a supply of baked bread with us, and only travelled 
by night, avoiding all habitations. We reached Cogiar after fifteen days, 
and had nearly arrived at the top of the range, when a fall of snow 
obliged us to halt in a valley. Here fifteen men on horseback overtook us. 
and as we had only one sword among us, we could not beat them off. 

I killed one man with the sword, and taking his gun shot another; one 
of our number also was killed, and the rest of us taken back to Yarkund. 
The journey back only took five days, and had we known the road at first, 
we should not have been taken. On our return we were taken before 
the Chinese Governor, who, however, did not punish us, but gave us back 
to our former masters. Mir Rahim Bai imprisoned me forgone month, 
with a plank of wood fitted over my neck, and then made 111c work with , 
chains on for a year, when he sold me to another Andijani merchant 
named Mahommed Yonas Bai, for the same price he had give n for me. 

My employment with Mahommed Yonas Bai was to carry his loads oi 
merchandise* At the end of two years I again escaped with four men 
and two women. In twelve days* travelling by night we reached Cogiar, 
and in six days more Urduksaldi, where we found some Kirghiz f rom 
this we travelled by night for two days towards Muztaghand Shigar with 
a kafila of JBaltis, when we were attacked in a camping place Uy a" band of 
Kunjootis, who took us and also ten Baltis, and plundered the caravan ; 
the rest of the Baltis <s$caf>ed back to Yarkund. In four da) were 
taken to Shimshal, whic h is in the Ilunza country. The road was diffi¬ 
cult and mountainous. Horses cannot travel bv it. There are two moun¬ 
tains covered with snow to fie crossed, and it is uninh ibited. The. dis¬ 
tance is about the same as from Gilgit to Astor. Shimshal is ya small v. 
place with about forty houses; the village is on a plateau joo feet Jm»vc \ 
the river. From Shimshal to Meerkoon is two marches ; flic road is only 
(it for men oh foot, but there is no snow in summer, and only a Jude 
in winter. I here are ten houses and a small fort at Mcerkooh. Bern • 
Meerkoon and Girtchah two small but steep mountains luve to be'nv.vs.d. 

The road is closed by snow for two month’s. At Girtchah iau*-small 1 
fort with twelve houses. Beyond Girtchah is Soostee. At Soo.sU rJ'vias 
imprisoned for a year, and then was sold for two bases to Mahonim* d 
Alim Khan, brother of the Men Fnttch Ali SihJi oi W'.ikhan. Y 
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that time Ghazanfur Khan was ruler of Hunza. From Soostee people 
go to Poosee, from Poosee to Goolkun, and thence to Hunza on 
the third day. I did not see the road, but was told it was mountainous 
and covered with snow. From Soostee I was taken to Chopoostee, which 
contains twelve houses; the distance is about 12 miles. From Chopoos- 
tee I was taken to Babagoondi, where there is a ziarat, but no habitations. 
I he road is difficult, and there is much snow in winter. Horses travel 
the road with difficulty. From Babagoondi, crossing the mountain, we 
readied Surhad in Wakhan; the distance is as that from Gilgit to Sai. 
When I arrived at Punja, futtch Ali Shah did not recognise me. 
Many merchants came, but none bought me. At last Futteh Ali Shah 
recognised me. 1 said to him, ‘ Oh Ameer, men do but kill a sheep 
once ; you kill me twice/ I related to him the history of my being sold 
! v him to Frbabak, and what had happened since. He said, * This time I 
have nothing to do with you, you are in the hands of my brother 
Mahommed Alim Khan/ After some time Mahommed Alim Khan sold 
.lie to Sekunder Shah, the Wazeer of the Hakim of Jirm. At that 
time Mir Shah was ruler of Badakhshan. f remained in Jirm one 
winter, then I was sold to Nasroollah Bai of Salolah, about 10 miles 
from Jirm. There are about thirty houses in Salolah, and the people are 
Soonnees, as at Jirm. At New Jirm, close to Jirm, they are Maulai 
Syuds. After two years I escaped from Salolah, and wandered in the 
mountains for three days, but could find no road, so returned to near Jinn 
when I lay hid for three days in the house of a man who was friendly to 
me. On the fourth day he showed me the way to escape, and f arrived at 
Zebak in four stages, travelling only bv night. On the way f crossed a 
high mountain, and avoiding Zebak in three stages more I reached Injicr a », 
w here there is a small fort. There ten men seized me and wanted to 
send me hack to Badakhshan, but they could not agree among them¬ 
selves. I told them that 1 was a servant of Adam Khor, who had 
lately visited Badakhshan, arid that when he had left 1 was ill and 
COuld not travel with him. They believed me and showed me the road 
over the. bridge opposite the fort. From there f travelled eastward up a 
valley, but found much snow and no way out, so turning back I followed 
a valley to the right, and at midday reached a great lake. From the lake 
l reached the top of a. steep mountain. In winter nobody travels this 
but in summer very rarely and on urgent occasions men travel by 
1 lorses cannot use it. From the top of the mountain two roads go¬ 
on th right, very narrow and bid, goes into the country of f 
brah Kaffirs, the other, by the Ludkho Valley, leads to Chitral. 
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1 rave lied by this road to Shoghoi . From Ludkho to Shoghoor is one 
y. Here I found a small fort belonging to Adam 
" '/ft 1,0 one hved here except his family. From Shoghonr I arrived 
i ( J‘>tral in tv days. 1 staved there three months, and when Adam Khor. 
ba v'ng mack war again r. his fat her Shah Afzul, was defeated and fled 
to Dir, I accompanied him At that time Ghazai: Khan was the ruler 
. j Dir. I remained there two months and then went to Swat, by the* 
( Dmitry <d the Sultan Khe! I reached Sedoo, where the Akhoond lives, 
and staved there- three 1 days, after which I u nt by Murdan to Pcshawur 
Thence I tmj -h Ha m* and Mosnrerabad to Cashmere, 

"hi* 11 I h cd (or .1 year, and then at las! was able to return to Gileit/ 1 
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The story of Bira Khan is a fair sample of the history of 
scores of men and women in the Gilgit district. I have not 
chosen it for any special points,''but Bira Khan, being a man 
of intelligence, is able to give a more connected narrative than 
most of the others I have spoken to. I have written down 
his tale exactly as he related it*. In spite of some mistakes, 
his recollection of the places he visited in his wanderings is 
excellent. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE BALTISTAN PRINCES. 


A NOTICE of the Baltistan princes scarcely comes within 
, the s , C0 P e ? f a ske tch of the Hindoo ICoosh tribes but 
their genealogy is worth attention, as it helps to throw light 
upon the different changes which have taken place in the 
valleys further westward. ^ 

As has already been pointed out, the introduction of Islam 
into Gilgit and Baltistan seems to have been simultaneous 
Hie genealogy of the Makpons shows that at the same time 
that Azor established himself in Gilgit, which according to 
General Cunningham’s computation must have been in the 
early part of the 13th century, a Mahommedan adventurer 
named Ibrahim Shah usurped the sovereignty of Baltistan,and 
founded the Makppn family. I he written records of the Mak 
pons were unfortunately destroyed when Iskardo was taken 
by the Sikhs, but tradition relates that Ibrahim Shah came 
originally from Egypt by way of Hindustan, and that Bud 
dhism was at that time the religion of the country The 
term Makpon means, in Thibetan, “ Commander-in-chief,” thus 
appearing to be nearly identical with the Chinese Tung, of 
which I hum is probably a corruption. 1 The name was 
however, apparently not applied to the family till nine genera¬ 
tions later. The accompanying genealogy of the Iskardo 
P' 1 JS V, IS g lven to me by Ali Shah, the present head of the 
• akpons. The names of the seven princes succeeding 

r.umn Shah are not Mahommedan, and afford a clue to the 
irf «. winch reigned in Baltistan previous to his advent. The 

1 lie s"i t h ,r iuffix of sin S eh to * heir names, which is 

me same as the suhix sing still used by the Shins in Gilgit as 

, T;,kin « lhis fa « o' the W 

; t a ' ; Sh,n co on .y of !>ah llanu, it is allowable to infer 
that me race ormerly ruling in Iskai'do were Shins 

mi ,f ' J* 0 |)rm, t:s ,K ’ ar the Boorish title of Gowrithum, 
w - i^. 1 n< ? l< ' Bn temporary ascendancy of Boorish 
princes; but as the title lias been in use .ill ,il V anion . 
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The Baltistan Princes. i 


the non-Boorish princes of Gilgit, no great stress can be laid 
on the circumstance. The mixture of names from Ibrahim 
Shah to Makpon Bokha would seem to point to a broken 
succession, rather than to a regular descent from father to 
son, and it is not improbable that Iskardo fell temporarily 
under the rule of princes of the Shigar family. 

I he title by which Baltistan princes are addressed is 
Choh, which forms part of the name of the seventh in succes¬ 
sion from Ibrahim Shah. 

Ahmed Khan, who was ruler of Iskardo towards the end 
of the 16th century, had four sons whose warlike efforts 
forced all the surrounding country to acknowledge allegiance 
to Iskardo, and from three of them are descended the present 
Makpon princes of Rondu, Khurmang, and Aston It was in 
the course of their wars, which General Cunningham fixes at 
about A.D. 1600, that the ancestors of the present Brokpas 
were brought into Baltistan. The most powerful was AH 
Shah, the founder of the Rondu family, who conquered the 
country to the westward as far as Chitral, in which place he 
ruled for twelve years. The bridge over the river at Chitral is 
said to have been constructed by him, and a plane tree of 
his planting is still pointed out. A level piece of ground at 
the mouth of the Gilgit Valley is still called Makpon Shawaran, 
‘‘the Polo ground of the Makpons.” Cunningham writes by 
mistake Makpon-i-Shangrong. It is evident, however, that 
the Makpons held a superior position among all the surround¬ 
ing families of rulers even before the days of Ahmed Khan. 

I he mother of the four warlike brothers was of the Trakhane 
family, and there are several similar instances mentioned of 
daughters of the Trakhand being given to Makpons, while 
there is not a single instance recorded of a Trakhane prince 
receiving a Makpon wife At the present time the four Makpon 
families receive daughters from the Ayeshe, Moghlold, Tra¬ 
khane, &c., but only give daughters to a Makpon. From 
(he earliest times Iskardo was probably the seat of wealthier 
and more powerful princes than Gilgit, owing to its natural 
advantages. 

The Shigar princes, to whom allusion has already ber n 
made, bear the family name of Amachah from their founder, 
who is related to have been of unknown parentage, rescued 
as a. child from the nest of an eagle, which had carried him 
off. 1 he accompanying table of (he Shigar princes, extracted 
from General Cunningham’s work, is interesting, as c shows 
the frequent use of, the titk 1 hum In appeatance the 
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present representatives of the Amachah are of extremely fair 
complexion, with high caste features, such as are seen only 
among Brahmins in Hindustan. General Cunningham in 
this case only allows fifteen years to each ruler, but does not say 
on what the calculation is based. The Shigar princes, though 
subordinate to the Makpons, seems, in spite of their proximity 
to Iskardo, to have been sufficiently strong to resist total 
extinction. 

From their peculiar appearance and the number of rulers 
given, I should be inclined to look upon the Amachahs as the 
representatives of Shin princes who once ruled in Iskardo, 
and who, after expulsion by Ibrahim Shah, established them¬ 
selves in Shigar. 

There can be, I think, little doubt that it is to Iskardo 
we must look for the centre of the ancient kingdom of Bolor, 
as suggested by General Cunningham. In Gilgit, Hunza, 
Nager, and all the valleys to the westward, the name Iskardo 
is almost unknown, and the place is called “ Palor, ” “ Balors/ > 
or “ Balornts.” The Iskardo people ignore this name alto¬ 
gether, and say that the place was founded by Alexander, who 
named it Iskanderia, from which it was converted to its 
present form. It was probably this tradition that led Vigne 
to identify Iskardo with Aornos, but it is impossible that 
Alexander’s army should ever have marched through the 
Indus Valley. 

In connection with this, it may not be out of place to re¬ 
mark that various travellers and writers have mentioned the 
claim of the rulers of different states, both north and south of 
the Hindoo Koosh, to be descended from Alexander the Great. 
This claim, however, seems always to be urged at second¬ 
hand, and is so passed on from one race to another that the 
descendants of the Macedonian conqueror still elude identifi¬ 
cation. In the Punjab the distinguished honour is claimed 
f»>r the Gilgit princes, in Gilgit the Wakhan princes arc 
said to be entitled to it, in Wakhan the Chitral rulers are 
named as the* real descendants, and in Chitral the distinc¬ 
tion is assigned to the Darwaz rulers Baber also mentions 
in his Memoirs that the princes of D^yrwaz are descended from 
Alexander. With the exception of these latter, with whom I 
have not yet become acquainted) all disclaim the honour for 
themselves and pass it on to their neighbours. The claim is 
\ probably equally shadowy vn aH cases, but it is interesting to 
.note how deep an impression v is made on a rude and illiterate 
people by the brief and wonderful career of the great con- 
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queror. Whether it is a ruined tower, whose history is buried 
in oblivion, or a trace of a higher civilisation than now exists, 
the great name of Alexander is invoked to supply the gap 
in local tradition. In spite of the twenty-two centuries that 
have elapsed, and the many storms of conquest that since 
his time have swept over Asia, the invasion of the Oxus 
States by the son of Philip is still the great historical land¬ 
mark in the mind of every man. 

It would seem that in their progress up the Indus Valley, 
the Shins founded, in Baltistan, a principality which over¬ 
shadowed that of Gilgit, and commanded the allegiance of 
the valleys to the westward as far as Chitral. Mr Shaw 
discovered that the name Bolor is still applied to Chitral 
by the Kirghiz. Chitral, being the principal highway from the 
Upper Oxus to the Punjab, was necessarily the country south 
of the Hindoo Koosh, best known to those dwelling north of 
the range, and there is nothing strange in the name of the 
whole country being applied by strangers and travellers to 
what was only a part. The Bolor of Marco Polo was pro¬ 
bably Sirikol, which, no doubt, formed part of the Baltistan 
kingdom. 





CHAPTER XIII. 




THE YASSIN AND CHITRAL PRINCES. 

/ T'HE family name of the rulers of Chitral is Katoor£. The 
name Kator seems to have been applied to the country 
in early times, before the present Katoore family was founded. 
Baber writes in his Memoirs :— 

“ In the hill country to the north-east (of Cabul) lies Kafteristan. 
such as Kattor and Gebrek.” 

Going further back, General Cunningham identifies the 
name Katoor with Kitolo, the king of the Great Yuechi, who, 
in the beginning of the 5th century, conquered Balkh and 
Gandhara, and whose son established the kingdom of the 
Little Yuechi at Peshawur. 

Later, the name appears in the Tarikh-i-Binakiti and the 
Ja m i- ill- Tawarikh. 

“ In the list of the Turk dynasty of Cabul kings, who preceded the 
Ghuzncvides, the last is called Katoran, King of the Kators.” 

* * * * * * 

“ And Kank returned to his country and he was the last of the 
Kataurman kings/” 4 

According to the line of reasoning followed by General 
Cunningham, it would appear that a dynasty of Indo-Scythic 
kings who established themselves temporarily in Cabul, de¬ 
rived their name of Katoor from their having come from 
Chitral, that is to say, that the name Katoor belonged to 
Chitral at an altogether earlier date. Nothing is more pro 
bablu than that a line of rulers of Yuechi blood established 
themselves atone time in Chitral, but I do not see what 
rvideni * there is to show that the name Katoor was not in¬ 
troduced by them, and did not belong to the country pre¬ 
viously Thispresumptionisborneout by General Cunningham’s 
identification of the KatAr tribe, now located east of the 
Indus in the neighbourhood of Hussan Abdul, as descendants 
of th' Yuechi. The Yuechi occupation of Chitral was eer- 

J Klhot ; Anrient Historians of India. 

J • iriinl of Ruy.il Asiatic Son.. Vo!. IX. Paper by E. lhoman, on the Coins of 
the dynasty of the Hindoo Jvingr. of Cabul. 
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tainly most superficial, for t here is no tribe mentioned in this 
work which shows all the characteristics of an Aryan race of 
pure blood in a higher degree than the poorer population of 
that state. 

Opposite the village of Barenis, 20 miles above Chitral, 
is a figure with an inscription in ancient Sanscrit rudely cut 
upon a rock. General Cunningham has kindly favoured me 
with the following reading of the inscription : Deva dharm- 
maya Raja Jiva Pdla — 1 The pious gift of Raja Jiva Pala.” 
This inscription refers, in all probability, to a building, of which 
the figure is a facsimile, erected somewhere near. General 
Cunningham tells me that from the character used, it cannot 
belong to an earlier period than the 3rd century A.D., and the 
date of it is probably a good deal later. The name Jiva Pain 
is, no doubt, the Jeipal of early Mahommedan writers. Accord¬ 
ing to Al-Biruni, the fourth King of Cabul, who succeeded 
Kank, whose period was about A.D. 900, was named Jeipal, 
and his rule may have extended to Chitral. The figure is 
Buddhistic, and is interesting, as helping to show that Bud¬ 
dhism existed in Chitral before Mahommedanism. 1 

The earliest traditions now existing of the Chitral Valley 
relate to a certain king Bahman, 8 an idolater whose rule 
extended eastward as far as Puttun, in the Indus Valley, and 
who dwelt at Mushgool in the Moolkho Valley. During his 
reign an Arab army conquered Badakhshan, slew Zungibar 
the* ruler of Wakhan, and invaded Chitral by the Yarkhoon 
Valley, where they were met by Bahman. Among the in¬ 
vaders were two champions, named Saifnosh and Istiftanosh, 
who challenged individuals in the Chitral army to a trial of 
strength. King Bahman, who was famed for his skill in 
martial exercises, accepted the challenge in person, and foi 
a whole day wrestled with one of the champions in view of 
both armies, without either gaining the advantage. On the 
second day, when Bahman offered himself to renew the con¬ 
test, the other Arab champion was substituted without his 
knowledge, and, exhausted by his struggles of the previous 
day, he was vanquished, and carried bound to the Arab Cliiel, 
who, by a curious anachronism, is said to have been Hein/a, 
the uncle of the Prophet. 4 Bahman, consenting to render 


1 See also page 109. %lr m . . , 

* The name sometimes given by the Siah Posh to their country in n imastan, which 

may hnvc some connection with thi name. . 

» The name is ‘.’.ill found in Wakhan, where a ruined fort, called kiln Zaiiguchur, 1* 
pointed out* Sec Wood’s Oxus, page 318. » 

4 Heinza, the Prophet's uncle, v.as si.on at the battle ot Oho >. A I), D’.S. but Ihr lov 
Arab invasion of Batlakhshun did nut take plan: till the middle of the 7th comm v 
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allegiance, was released, and the Arab Chief retired to 
Madaian in Persia. After a few years Bahman, by renouncing 
his allegiance, invoked a second invasion, which also termu 
nated in Ins submission, but on his rebelling yet again he was 
put to death. 

- ^ e coun ^ r y wa s ruled by a succession of princes 
i cr • n S| ,^ e name which is also given to Gilgit rulers 
or Shin Luddutt’s line. They are sometimes said to have 
belonged to the Makpon family of Iskardo. Their names 
have not been preserved, but it is related that during the 
ru e of one of them, a Calmak (Chinese) army, in alliance 
with a prince of Badakhshan, invaded and subdued the 

C fT k7 ' Juvu* SI ?° k f T n ,°, f as occurring after the death 
of Abdoollah Khan, the Usbek. During the Chinese occupa- 
tion, a Chitrali ravished a female slave of the Chinese leader 
and a general slaughter of the inhabitants was in consequence 
ordered. For three days the massacre proceeded, after 
which the survivors were seized and carried off to Badakhshan 
1 o test the completeness of the depopulation, a whip was 
left hanging on a tree in a conspicuous place, and after 
inscribing their achievements on a stone, the invaders de¬ 
parted. After a year a messenger was sent to bring the 
whip, which he found untouched, and returning to Badakh¬ 
shan he reported that he had not seen a living soul in the 
country. On receipt of this report a fresh hide was spread 
in front of the door of the fort, in which the Chitrali pri¬ 
soners were confined, and they were made to pass out over 
it one by one. When a sufficient number had passed out 
to wear a hole in the hide, they were allowed to depart to 
their own country, and those who remained were put to death. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth or beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century, Chitral was ruled by a Reis who is said to have 
been of the same family as the rulers of Gilgit before the intro¬ 
duction of Mahommedanism. His name has not been preserved, 
but he was apparently a Mahommedan, as his tomb is still pre¬ 
served in Chitral. There is some reason for supposing that he 
belonged to the Makpon (Iskardo) family, as some branches 
of the Makpon family still speak of him as an ancestor. 
He was childless, but adopted as bis son a certain Baba 
Eyoub, said to have been of a noble Khorasan family, who 
had settled in Chitral and ingratiated himself with the ruler. 
On the Reis death he was accepted by the people as their 
prince and assumed the title of Mihter, which his descend¬ 
ants s'ill retain. The third in succession from him was’ 
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Shah Sangalli, who, being the first of the family to establish 
a reputation for warlike prowess, is often spoken of as the 
founder of the family. To his son Mahommed Beg were 
born twins, happily named Khush Amad and Khush Wakt. 
The former was, however, wanting in ability, and was set aside 
in favour of another son Katoor, froin^ whom the present 
Katoore family are descended. Khush Wakt was established 
in Mastooch as a semi-independent ruler, and became the 
founder of the Khush Wakte branch. It is uncertain whether 
Yassin at this time belonged to one of the Chitral family or 
to the Gilgit rulers, but it probably belonged to the latter. 
In the next generation the extension of the Khush Wakte 
family, which was only arrested by the intervention of the 
Sikhs, seems to have begun. 

Khush Wakt is said to have been slain by the Chinese at 
Koghoozi, near Chitral, but the details have not been pre¬ 
served. Though the Chinese figure in many episodes of 
Chitral history,' no tradition exists of the country having been 
permanently tributary to them. Khush Wakt’s son, Fera- 
morz, was a notable warrior, whose exploits are still spoken 
.of with enthusiasm. He conquered Yassin, forced his cousins 
of Chitral to give allegiance to him, and made himself master 
of the valley down to Chaghan Serai, besides subduing the 
Punjkorah Valley and part of Swat. His nephew Khush 
Amad, the second of the name, was ruling in Mastooch 
when Chitral was invaded by a Chinese army in concert with 
the ruler of Badakhshan, Meer Sultan Shah. I he Chitralis, 
unable^to offer any effective resistance, fled to Mastooch, 
which was shortly invested by the invaders. 1 iie fort was 
strong, and Khush Amad, who belonged to the Maulai sect, 
followed the advice of his Caliphas, who counselled him to 
content himself with a passive resistance, and not to offer 
battle in the field. The besiegers, trusting to starvation to 
give them possession of the fort, tvere satisfied with establish¬ 
ing a blockade. They were, meanwhile, harassed by Khush 
Amad’s partizans outside the fort, who inflicted some loss 
on them by feigning submission and leading them into an 
ambush among the mountains. At the end of seven months 
both parties being willing to make terms, an envoy from 
the besiegers was admitted into the lort, and several tricks 
were played on both sides to give an impression of their readi¬ 
ness to continue the war. On the envoy entering the fort, he 
was made to wait some time, in order that the reason o! 
his coming might be explained to the Mihter, who was still 
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unaware that his fort was being besieged. The envoy on his part, 
while awaiting an audience, distributed powder and lead to 
any of the garrison who chose to take it, by way of.showing the 
super-abundance of warlike stores in the besiegers’ camp. 
On being admitted he was invited to partake of the meal 
which the Mihter’s attendants shared with him daily. Double 
the usual amount of food was brought for consumption,, and 
served out by a man whose hands were clotted with blood,.as 
if he had not cleansed them since the fray of the day before. 
No remark was made, and each devoured his portion, as if 
the taste of an enemy’s blood was no new thing to them, 
which caused the astonished envoy to regard them as cannibals! 
Terms were ultimately agreed to, and the invaders retired, tak¬ 
ing with’them four hostages. As they passed'Brep.in Yarkhoom 
each man of the invading army cast dpwn a stone to show 
t heir numbers. The great heap thus fprmed is still pointed 
out. Very shortly after this Khush Amad died. 

This tradition is interesting, as. helping to.identify ChitrAl 
\vit.i the Bolor of Chinese records; the' following account of 
Bolor is translated by M. Klaproth from the Chinese Imperial 
Geography, published in 1 790 : — 1 ' 

Bolor. 

“ Ce paysest situ6 au sud-ouest de Yar/tiang et al’orient de Badakh- 
chftn. Le chemin par lequel son tribut arrive Pekinj est le mdvne que 
teli-.i des autres pays Mahometans. Sous les Ban, le 'Bolor faisait panic 
<l’Ou tchha, sous les Goei, c’etait le royaume d’A Kcou Ithiang. 

“ j, ’- n 1749 ) son prince, CJiakhou Chamed (peut-etre ChakouChah Anted) 
soumit aux Chinois, et son pays fut- unclavii dans ieslimitcs. 
I/annee suivante, il envoya Cha/i beh comme ambassadcur a l’empereur, 
le reyut avee bienveillance 1’invita a UD festin et lui lijt remettre un 
diplAme pour son maitrc. 

“ En 1763, un autre anibassade apporta le tribut consistant en sabres 
et baches d’armes. L’annee apres ce pays fut envabi par Sultan-chah 
de tJadakhcb&n; alors le prince de Bolor demanda dti sccours au general 
ernnois qui comunandait a Yarkiang. Celui-ci enjoignit a, Su 
d e .1 uer le Bolor ct de fairc cesser les hostilitds. Le roi de BaJakhchkn 
se eonformaa cet ordre, et Chak/iou Churned ecrivit une lettre de rcmcrci- 
ineiit. Les deux adversaires envoyftrent des ambassades et le tribut h 

empercur, consistant en poigtmrd ,, • ui out d’cxcellente qualitite chc/ 
cux. • 1 


■ i.11 176-9 un uouveau tribut de pierre de yu et en poignards arr 
dc Bolor, > t depuis ce temps i! a toujours Ao oft* rf a l’epuque present 

Consanguinity did not prevent constant wars between t 
rulers of Chitral and Yassin, but the records of these warscc 
tain little worthy of notice The Khush Wakte seem to ha 


1 M'ltiijn Asifti i'.jue V ol, I, pacre <>o. 
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shown the greater warlike skill, but this advantage was balanced 
by the superior wealth and population of Chitral. Suleiman 
Shah, whose conquest of Gilgit has been already mentioned, 1 
for a short time bid fair to found a considerable principality, 
but the incapacity for organisation, which seems to form so es¬ 
sential a part of all minds thoroughly imbued with Mahomme- 
dan terjets, prevented him from making any adequate use of 
his victories. Eastward he made himself master of the right 
bank of the Indus as far as Haramosh, and forced Ahmed 
Shah of Iskardo to acknowledge his supremacy. Boonji, 
which was then a flourishing place and formed part of tht 
Iskardo domains, was twice besieged by him, the first time 
unsuccessfully, the second time it fell after a siege of 
eleven months, during which Shah Katoor of Chitral, taking 
advantage of Suleiman’s absence, laid siege to Mastooch. 
Suleiman Shah, by a masterly march through the mountains, 
seized Drasun, cutting off Shah Katoor from his capital, and 
forced him to fight at a disadvantage a series of actions in 
which he was defeated, and his son Mookarab Shah slain. 
Being without resources, Shah Katoor threw himself on the 
mercy of his victorious foe. Taking with him his wife, a 
sister of his conqueror, he made his way on foot and unattend¬ 
ed to the camp of Suleiman Shah, who received him gener¬ 
ously and allowed him to return to Chitral after swearing 
friendship. 

During his residence in Gilgit, which lasted seven years, 
Suleiman Shah, in concert with Ghazanfur Khan of Hunza, 
invaded Nager and made himself master of the whole country, 
with the exception of a single fort. During the siege, a 
false alarm one night caused a disastrous loss of men, who 
fell by the hands of their own comrades, and the siege was 
abandoned next day. 

After the loss of Gilgit’ his power rapidly waned. A 
severe earthquake levelled his fort of Mastooch, and this 
mishap was at once taken advantage of by Shah Katoor. 
The Yassin force under Sakowat Shah, eldest son of Suleiman 
Shah, was defeated at Gusht in the Laspoor V alley, and Saktnval 
Shah himself was treacherously murdered by his cousin 
Khood Aman, who introduced poison into a wound received hy 
him in the fight. Shah Katoor followed up his advautagi 
by invading Yassin, and was aided in the invasion by a 
Badakhshan or Wakhan force under Kokan Beer. Sulem. o, 
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Shah was, however, able to sow dissension between the 
allies who retired to Chitral, and there Shah Katoor put 
Kokan Beg to death by casting him from' a high rock into 
the foaming river and disarmed his followers. '. 

Suleiman Shah was, however, doomed to fall by trea¬ 
chery equal to that which he had himself so v freely em¬ 
ployed. Rahmat-oollah Khan, his half-brother, born of. ^ 
slave mother, conspired with Azad Khan and introduced a 
Gilgiti force into the castle of Cher, in Ponyal, where 
Suleiman Shah was residing. After defending himself for 
two days in a tower of the fort with no aid but that of. his sons 
and a few' servants, Suleiman Shah surrendered, and after a 
month’s imprisonment, was put to death by Azad Khan. He 
was succeeded by Meer Aman, who ruled in Yassin for nearly 
eleven years, till he was ousted in 1840 by,his brother Gohr 
Aman, whose wars against the Sikhs and Dogras have been 
already related by Mr. Drew and Dr. Leitner. 

The annals of the Katoore branch of the family are of 
even less interest than those of the Khush Wakte. TJiey 
seem to have produced no warrior or administrator of any 
pretensions, while their records abound in treachery and 
murder committed by son against father, and brother against 
brother. No attempt seems to have been made to weld the 
whole of the Katoore possessions into one principality, but 
each ruler in turn, by dividing the country durihg his lifetime \ 
among his sons, has directly encouraged the continuance of • 
the family quarrels and intrigues. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DARDISTAN. 


I N the Appendix I have given lists of words of ten lan¬ 
guages spoken in the country lying south of the Hindoo 
Koosh, which has been included in the general name of Dar- 
distan. With three of these vocabularies, I have endeavoured 
to give sketches of the grammar of three languages, which 
appear to me to represent three different types. These, from 
the circumstances under which I gathered the information, 
and from the fact that I have refrained from giving -any 
forms of which I could not be tolerably certain, are neces¬ 
sarily incomplete; but, in the hands v of a . skilled philolo¬ 
gist, they will probably help to throw light on the ethnological 
affinities of -the different tribes ' mentioned in this volume. 
Those alone who have made the experiment can fully realise 
the difficulty of extracting the grammatical forms of a Strange 
language from uneducated men, frequently through the medi¬ 
um & of an interpreter who is himself ignorant of grammar. 

It may bte well here to mention a few of the most 

obvious features in the languages given. _ 

The Yidgh 4 h language, 1 spdken in'the L.udkho \ alley, ^ 
is simply a dialect of the Munjan language, which, 1 believe, 
has never yet been published. Its grammatical construction is 
identical with that of the Ghalchah languages, the grammar 
of which has been already given to the world by Mr. Shaw.’ 
Like, those, the Yidghih differs from the DanJ languages in 
its frequent use of the letter v, and in having only one ten fee to 
express both tlffi present and the future. 

The Khowar or Chitral language, which I believe further 
research will show - to be typical of the Siah Posh languages, 
resembles the Ghalchah languages, in having no inflexions 
distinctive of gender; but in other respects it approximates 

rather to the Hard languages, except that it has a larger 
amount of-Persian roots. The passive voice is formed in th'- 
use of the auxiliary verb " to become.” 

1 Appendix J. 1 Journal of the Bengal Aa'iutic Society, t» 7 & 
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The grammar of the Shina 1 language may be taken as 
fairly typical of that of the languages spoken by the broken 
tribes in the Indus, Swat, Kooner, and Purijkorah Valleys. 
Though differing slightly among themselves, these all grade 
into one another, and into Punjabi, and a closer examination 
will probably show that they have some affinity with Cash- 
meri. As in Punjabi and Hindustani, distinctions of gender 
are preserved in nouns and verbs, and the use of the cerebral 
n and the soft j is very common. In Shina, Torwalik, and 
Bushkarik 2 the passive* voice is formed by the use of the 
auxiliary verb “to go,” as in Punjabi and Hindustani. 

The verbs of the two latter languages of the Swat Valley 
differ from those of Shina in having only one masculine and 
one feminine form in the singular, and a different single form 
for the plural, while the Gowro and Chiliss 3 differ in having 
the same form both in the singular and plural. 

The most singular and interesting language of all is the 
Boorishki, 4 spoken in Hunza, Nager, and Yassin. It stands by 
itself and cannot be classed with any other Dard language. 
The foundation of this language has been identified as of 
Turanian origin ; but, as far as I am able to judge, it has little 
or no claim to be classed as a Toork language, and it has 
forms which are only found among the most primitive races. 
Besides this, it has at some period borrowed largely from 
some Aryan language, many of the gfamatical forms of which 
it has adopted. While preserving distinctions of gender, both 
in verbs and nouns, it uses them in a totally different manner 
from any of the Dard languages. The use of the celebral n 
is rare, and the verbs have no passive voice, though in the 
active voice they have the same tenses as exist in Khowar, 
Shina, and other Dard languages. 

Under the convenient term of Dardistan have been includ¬ 
ed the whole of the valleys lying between the Western Punjab 
and the Hindoo Koosh, which are inhabited by a number 
of tribes mostly of Aryan origin. The greater part of these 
tribes appear to have been gradually crowded up into the less 
accessible and desirable localities, by external pressure. The 
circumstances which have caused them to quit their former 
homes have not, apparently, been simultaneous, or even of 
the same nature in all cases. 

The name “ Dard” is not acknowledged by any section of 
the tribes to whom it has been so sweepingly applied. In a 
single in i the term is applied by one tribe to 

‘ Appendix U. - App- nd ■ < >v | r . J Appendices P and C. 4 Appendix 
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their neighbour. 1 ' Though .the Dards are frequently men¬ 
tioned by ancient wrjters, i.t. is difficult how to identify with 
certainty the exact locality' of the tribes referred to under 

that name. ’'In thh Vishnu Purana they are thus mentioned 

among other tribes, '‘also Sudras,\Abhiras, Daradas, Kasmi- 
ras, with Pattis, Khasiras, Antacharas, or borderers, I ahnaras, 
and dwellers in\ mountain caves.” Sortie of these names 
evidently refer to castes rather than ter .ethnological divisions. 
Arrian speaks of "'the Derdai, who inhabit the mountains on 
the eastern borders; but this would hardly apply to tribes 
inhabiting the present limits of Dardistan. Pliny s descrip¬ 
tion, “ Fertilissimr, sunt auri Dardoe,” might apply to tribes 
dwelling in many pXrts of- the Indus Valley, as far eastward 
as the Thok Jalurig gold-fields in Long. 8i'.° Ptolemy also 
speaks of the race, as living at the sources of the -Indus: Sub 
fontibus vqro Indi Dafadrae, ‘£t hofum montana superemi- 
nent.” ThUs it is'evident that the tribes referred to under 

' the name of “ Dard ” must formerly have stretched very much 
'further to the v eastward than those now so called. 'I think 
thevname must have teen given, in a general way, to alhnoun- 
tairt tribes living '-jn the Indus \ r alley,'By the less warlike peo¬ 
ple of the plains and the effeminate Crtshmeris, anti that the 
legend-grew* up concerning thent, notion uncommon one in 
wild countries, that they were descended from wild beasts. 
‘ Why do you &Jtll me Dardoo?” i_s the question most com 
monly asked by file Gilgitis who visit Cashmere. 

•your grandfather wa'S, a bear,” fs. the not infrequent^ answer. 
Thus from the Persian oo dud, “ a bea^t- of pi ')> < r . r< ^ 11 

darenda, '“'fierce,” the name Dard may,have come to be 

• used as an ethnological term in the same way as daily a, a 

"robber,” gav.e its.flame to Dahis'tan and the Da hoe pibe, as 
shown by General Cunningham,* find as'.Kaffir, ..Cossack, hnd 
Kirghiz arc now applied to different Asiatic Tribes.. ', I he term 
Dard is not known in Chitral. 

' \ Mr. Shaw, in treating of the Ghalchah languages, is in¬ 
clined to look upon (he tribes north and.south of the Hindoo 
K^osh as forming ota; group', whose .linguistic differences are 
dtife to the interposition of' the great mountain barrier, but 
whose present position is the same $s it always has beco 
v, < since* the first separation. Closer, examination will, 1 behove, 
show that the Hindoo Koosh tribes are divisible m|o V V 1 
wvH-delined groups. The difference' bet ween the Ghalch.ihs 
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and the tribes to whom the name of Dard has more especially 
been applied cannot be satisfactorily accounted for by the in¬ 
tervention of a mountain range, which has been crossed by 
emigrants on a smaller scale more than once since the first 

wave of Aryan migration swept southwards, while the differ¬ 
ences existing between the Dardistan tribes themselves is, in 

some cases, greater still. 

In the first group I would place the Sirikolis, VVakhis, 
Shighnis, the people of Munjan, and the upper part of the 
Ludkho Valley, and the Wooditsai, or people of Sanglich and 
Ishkashim. The people of Hissar, Darwaz, and Karategin, 
north of the Oxus, may probably claim close relationship 
with this group, though they now speak Persian or Toorki, 
and, in some places, have received a considerable infusion of 
Usbeg blood. The process of the disappearance of a lan¬ 
guage seems to be that the tribe first becomes bi-lingual, as 
is the case at present in Shighnan, Wakhan, and Sirikol, 
where almost every man speaks Persian in addition to his 
native language, and in the Swat, Kooner, and Punjkorah 
Valleys, where many of the Dard tribes speak Pushtoo in 
addition to their own dialects. In the course of time, in¬ 
creased intercourse with the outer world causes the more 
widely-spread of the two languages to be preferred, and finally 
altogether adopted, to the exclusion of the native tongue, 
which falls into disuse. Such a process must be accelerated 
by the absence of writing. 

The people of Pakpooh and Shakshooh, in the valley of 
the Yarkund River, probably also belong to this group, and 
remnants of other tribes belonging to it may possibly still 
exist in the Kokcha and other valleys to the westward. 

In the second group I would class the Kho of Chitral 
and the Siah-Posh tribes; further research will perhaps show 
that the tribes of the Nijrao, Panjsher, and Ghorbund Valleys 
in Afghanistan also belong to this group. 

In the third group I would class the Shins, the Gowro, 
Cliiliss, and other broken tribes of the Indus Valley, the 
Bushkarik and Torvvalik of the Swat and Punjkorah Valleys, 
and the broken tribes of the Kooner Valley between Chitral 
and Kooner. Sufficient is not known of the Maiyon tribe 
of Kandia, Doobeyr, and Seo to # determine with certainty 
whether they belong to this group, but it is probable that 
they do. 

One point which is worthy of note in regard to tie 
language of the si: three groups is, that while those spoken 
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'» by the Ghalchah tribes, that is, those belonging v to the first 
group,-appear to be sprung from ancierit Persian (Zencf), those 
of the third group show greater affinity with the Sanscrit. 
Btit Zend and Sanscrit being sister languages , 1 a relationship 
is ‘shown to exist between the two groups, the Kliowar 

la nj'uage, as has already been mentioned, .shows afiinuies 
with those of both groups, and will be found, l believe, to 
constitute an intermediate link between the two. 

The Yeshkuns, or Boorish, of Hunza, Nager, &c., must be-. 

, classed separately from all the three groups, though they • 
have now, perhaps, nearly as much Aryan as 1 uranian blood 

in their veins. T 

v Conjecture is permissible as to the events which brought 
these tribes into their present localities, although .the actual 
facts must remain unknown. Some idea alsi^ may, be formed 
as to the order in which-these events happened, but any¬ 
thing ^approaching to exact chronology is utterly unat¬ 
tainable. ' 

It is generally agreed that Badakhshan and the upper 
* part of the Oxus Valley >vas one of the earliest homes of the 
Aryan race. 'Their progress southwards was probably gra¬ 
dual, and at ‘ first moye'due' to natural expansion than to any . 
desire for\conqu$st. As they came to occupy localities of 
greater fertility ^in a more genial climate, their number would 
•/ naturally increase Wre •rapidly.- Warlike < tiotis on a 
large scale would become possible, and bach step m ad vain c 
. , would be taken with greater coimdenre. In the tft&es Ot 1 
the first, or Ghalchah, group may probably be re 1 wQ 
' descendants of those who remained settled in their yngiun 
' locality, and who, ih latter times, were gradually driven up 
into the'*narrow valleys where they are now found. In some 
instances, as in the Ludkho Valley, they crossed the great 
% range and settled on the south, side, of it at a comparatively 
' recent.date'. . # 

The.'tribes t}f the second and third groups's| take to re¬ 
present those who migrated'SQUthfystn k. earliest period. 

Of theses certain nuitiber must have setoled in the ground 
' first occupied by the emigrants, leaving the more energetic 
to p6^j on further south.\ In the Kho and the Siah -1 * sh, 

1 would Recognise the descendants pf these first settle 1 VV J U \ 
after crossing the Hindoo Koosh and exterminating driving 
before them the aboriginal inhabitants, remained inoccup.i- 
lion of the hill country down to an elevation of about - ,y i> 1 

1 MuirSamcrit Text* Vfl. II, pn^c a6f> 
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feet, and probably spread along the hills for a considerable 
distance to the eastward. 

In the tribes of the third group I would recognise the 
descendants of those who settled in the fertile valleys among 
the lower hills. In the course of generations considerable 
differences would naturally arise between the three groups, 
living under different conditions, and acted on by different 
circumstances, and in time all community of feeling would 
disappear. The first great change to occur must have been 
the intrusion of the Boorish. I believe that in them we see 
the descendants of the Yuechi, who conquered Bactria about 
120 B.C. In the term Yeshkun, applied to them by their 
neighbours, the old name perhaps survives, and the name 
Boorish , by which they still call themselves, is perhaps trace¬ 
able in “ Pooroosha,” the ancient name of Peshawur, which was 
the seat of the Indo-Scythic kingdom founded by the son of 
Kitolo, of the Little Yuechi tribe, who conquered Gandhara 
and Ariana in the beginning of the fifth century A. D. They 
probably once occupied the Shigar Valley, and all the affluents 
of the Indus, together with the Indus Valley itself, down to 
about Jalkot. In the process of occupation of this country, 
they must have subdued the Aryan (Siah Posh) inhabitants, 
whose women were probably not less sought after for their 
beauty then than at the present day, and in this way, and 
by absorbing the tribes already occupying the ground, they 
gained a sufficient infusion of Aryan blood to alter their 
type of feature and their general characteristics. It is no 
doubt to them that Abu Rihan, who wrote in the beginning 
of the eleventh century, refers in his description of the course 
of the Indus— 

“ In two days’ journey you arrive at another part of Turkestan, where 
the Bhotyas and Dyan dwell. Their king is called Bhot Shah, and 
their cities are GiLit, Asurah (llasora or Astor), Salsas (Chilas), and 
their language is'Turki. The inhabitants of Cashmere suffer greatly 
irom their encroachments and depredations.” 

In another place he styles them : 

"The Bhotyawari Turks, from whose encroachments the Cashme- 
nans suffer great distress .” 1 

The next event of importance in the shifting of tribes was 
probably the movement of the Shins northward, which may 
have happened about the time of*, and was possibly occasion¬ 
ed by, the irruption of the. Mahomtnedans into India; but I 
should be inclined 10 assign an earlier date to it. It is to be 

1 If. I Hot . Ancient HistoriAn* ol Indict. 
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noted that the northward impulse appears to have been given 
to them under somewhat different conditions, and at a consi¬ 
derably earlier period than it was imparted^to cognate tribes 
in other valleys. That their religion was a form of Hindooism, 
and not of Buddhism, I think there cajnT\be little doubt. The 
preservation of a caste system, and their feeling for the cow, 
which has procured them a distinctive' .tame among their 
neighbours, point to this conclusion-, while no tradition or 
reverence survives for the Buddhistic remains still to be found 
in their country. Leaving their home in Tukli they must have 
pressed up the Indus Valley, founding a number of small 
principalities, the most important of which were ‘Gilgit and 
Baltistan, and extended almost as far as Leh. The rock- 
carved Hindoo idols still to be met with in Western Ladakh, 
some of which show the Brahminical thread, were no doubt 
their work. The conquerors naturally settled in the most 
fertile parts where the climate was least severe, forcing the 
original occupants to take refuge in the wilder, colder, and 
more mountainous districts, where some of them were perhaps 
enabled to preserve a semi-independence. As time elapsed, 
in the parts where both races continued to live side by side, 
the language of the conquerors would be imposed on the 
conquered. The strict caste habits of the Shins would, 
however, prevent a thorough blending of the two races, so 
that, long after their relative positions oi conquerors and 
conquered were lost sight of, a rigid line of separation was 
maintained between them. Had the Shins comesinto the 
country by mere immigration, without conquest, they could 
hardly have imposed their language on, and assumed a \ 
position of superiority over, a people who out-numbered them. 

Now, if things had happened as 1 have suggested, we should 
naturally search in the difficult fastnesses of HunZcV for the s 
original race in its greatest purity, and that is w^iat is 
actually found. In Nager also, a country no\ quitt\s<> 
impregnable as Hunza, but sufficiently so mak.e\rfc di .’crtJt 
of conquest, the population is entirely Boorish. , At ihN 
villages of Myoon and Hini,-.or Hindi, in 'Hunza,-,a few $hh.V 
are found. Below Hini on Toth sides of the valley thev form * 
an increasing proportion of the population as Gilgit.is 
approached. Below Myoon the Boorish language is not. 
spoken. At Chaprot, however, the e are plenty of >>hins, 
and the nature of th< ground is such that the possession of 
Chaprot secures the command of the upper valley. It is, 
therefore, allowable to suppose that much the same s .iutc of 
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things existed in the days of the Shin rule as now, that is, 
that while Hunza was nominally obedient to Gilgit, there was 
little intercourse between the two states. 

lurning westward to Yassin, we again find the Boorish, or 
Woorshik, forming the population of the upper valley in 
which the Boorish language is spoken. Here, again, the 
language boundary nearly corresponds with the present 
political boundary, and here again, as on the Hunza side, 
physical difficulties form a natural barrier between the upper 
and lower valley, though the Shins have extended along the 
main valley west of its junction with the Woorshigoom Valley. 
Below Gahkuch, and as far as the Indus, the Shins are 
found in increasing numbers, though still in the minority. 
The language, however, is Shina. As the table already 
given 1 has shown, the proportion of Yeshkuns to other races 
decreases steadily the further south one goes, and the Shins 
preponderate in the more fertile valleys till the Pathan popu¬ 
lation is reached, the single exception to this rule bein£ the 
community of Palus. Now, how else, I would ask, except by 
this theory of conquest, is it possible to account for this 
wedge of a strange language driven in between countries like 
Yassin and Hunza divided from each other by lofty moun¬ 
tains, which stops short at the natural frontiers? 

The next event must have been the movement of the 
Tartars from the eastward along the Indus Valley. The 
period of the establishment ol their power in Iskardo is per¬ 
haps marked by the appearance of the name Ghotachoh in 
the Makpon genealogy. There was, no doubt, at the time a 
Ycshkun population living mixed with the Shins, and owing 
to the absence of caste prejudices, they would be the first tc> 
be absorbed by intermarriage w’ith the conquerors. In the 
people of Dah-Hanu, we see the only remaining relics of the 
former Shin inhabitants of Baltistan, and here again the pre¬ 
servation of their languages and themselves as a separate 
community appears to be due to the isolation caused by the 
physical difficulties of the spot which they inhabit. 

-Mi Shaw, describing the localities, says:— 

“ In a wild gorge, through which the narrow Indus rushes, and 
where the grain) musses of granito seemingly piled in confusion on 
both banks scarcely leave room for the passage of the river, and conceal 
iik mountains behind them, my camp was .itched. Close bv, the 
Hanu ravine, which in its upper part Apands into a wide inhabited 
vaiiev. escapes through a rocky chasm into the Indus. M\ iv \t dav' ,; 
march led through sumlur scenery, the path now rising up the side 'ol 
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the cliff, supported on frail-looking scaffoldings of tree trunks, resting on 
projecting rocks or on wooden trestles, now plunging precipitously down 
to the river side, where a stone could be thrown to strike the opposite 
cliff across the Indus. The village of Darehik, likewise, is cut off from 
the lower course of the valley bv a vertical cliff, the escarpment of the 
plateau on which it stands. There are only two ways of approach— 
one high up and away from the river, is guarded by a fortified com¬ 
munal dwelling; the other, near the river, consists of a rugged narrow 
staircase, constructed in the face of the cliff and closed by a gateway at 
the top.” 


In each case it is apparent how much concern the physical 
conformation of the country has with the preservation of 
ethnological divisions. 

The movement of the smaller tribes was no doubt due to the 
increasing pressure of the Afghans in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries, gradually pushing before them a less warlike 
people who lacked cohesion. The Gaware of the Indus Valley, 
and the Gubbers of the Kooner Valley about Narisat, must be 
looked upon as separated branches of one tribe, and are. 
no doubt, the Gouroei of ancient geographers, whose former 
abode was in the Punjkorah Valley, if that river has been 
correctly identified with the Garaeus of the ancients. Their 
name has certainly nothing to do with fire-worship, for in the 
Kooner Valley it is only used among themselves, and not bv 
their neighbours of Chitral, who call them Narisatis. 1 he 
Torwalik of the Swat Kohistan, and the Chiliss of the Indus 
Valley, apparently were also formerly one tribe, and according 
to the Chiliss tradition came from Boneyr. 

The Kho would seem to have once spread over a much 
greater extent of country than they now occupy. I heir name 
appears in the ancient Khophen (the Cabul River), the Cfaoas- 
pes (the Kooner River) the Choes (the combined Swat and 
Punjkorah Rivers), and in the name of the Comedae moun¬ 
tains, which must have been those at the head of the Swat 
Valley. They were, no doubt, the Khasiras of the Vishnu 
Purana, and perhaps the Cosyri of Pliny ; and in the name 
of And-Kho, 350 miles to the westward, we may perhaps see 
traces of them. 

The number and diversity of the dialects spoken among 
the Siah Posh points to their having occupied a more extended 
area, from which they have been dislodged and driven no 
their present narrow limits, and the conversion ol the sur¬ 
rounding tribes, first to Buddhism and later to Mahoimm u m- 
ism, has isolated them from their neighbour v Pul while then 
enmity with their Afghan neighbours 10 the w< a is deadly am. 
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unceasing, their relations with their eastern neighbours admit 
of friendly intercourse in spite of occasional raids. 

It is impossible to view the so-called Dards closely with¬ 
out recognising that they are a decadent race. From the 
south and west the Pathan, from the east the Tartar, and in a 
less degree the Cashmeri, and from the north the Tajik, are 
steadily pressing upon and supplanting them. In the Swat, 
Punjkorah, and Indus Valleys their attitude is one of passive 
resistance, which always yields when the pressure reaches a 
certain point. Their want of energy and adaptability, their 
unwillingness to employ themselves except in agriculture, or to 
strike out new modes of life, their slow numerical increases, 
and their want of cohesion among themselves, seem to show 
that they are doomed to be absorbed by more vigorous race^ 
Men of other races settle among them and grow rich and 
numerous, while the owners of the soil remain contented with 
the same poverty that satisfied their forefathers, unmoved by 
the contrast presented between their own state and the in¬ 
creasing prosperity of those who settle among them. In the 
Neemchas of the Indus Valley, we may witness the com¬ 
mencement of the process by which all the Dards as a ram 
are destined in time to disappear. 


FINIS. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE. 


As the following languages are not found in a written form, 
transliteration is not possible: they are, therefore, written 
according to simple English pronunciation, eked out with 
signs 

a unaccented to be pronounced as in “ have.” 

5 or ah as the short a in “ America.” 

Si as in “ dark.” 

e unaccented as in “ shell.” 

6 or eh as in the French “ etait.” 
b as the first e in “ where.” 

e or ey as the a in “ way.” 
i unaccented as in “ kill.” 

i as the ee in “ feet.” 

o unaccented as in the French “votre.” 

6 as in “ knot.” 
o as in “ for.” 

6 as in “ hole.” 
b as in the German “schon.” 
u unaccented as in “gun.” 
u as in “ full.” 

ii as in the French “ mieux.” 
ai as the y in “ my.” 

th and ph as in “ Trentham,’’ and “ up-hold,” not ns the Greek 
0 and 

gh and kli are pronounced much less gutturally than in Persian 
excepting in the language given in Appendix J. 
n and g w -th a j 0 t underneath , cerebrally as in the French 
" non,'’ “ long.” 

j -e/th a dot underneath, soft as in the French “jamais ” 
fi as in the Spanish “ senor.” 
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BOORISH KI 

(Nagcr dialect) 

Spoken in Hunza, Nager , and Yassin. 

[This is the language called Khajuna by Dr. Leitner.] 



SKETCH OF GRAMMAR, 


THE SUBSTANTIVE. 

Substantives are either masculine or feminine, as are also the first 
three numerals, which have masculine and feminine forms. 

The genders of nouns expressing human beings are according to 
sox ; all other living creatures, irrespective of sex, are masculine. All 
things made of wood are masculine, and all metals or things made ol 
metal are feminine, except jamS “a bow,” which is feminine; and 
toomak " a gun/' deedoo “ a bullet,” char “a knife, and “ coined 
money/’ which are masculine. Things made of cloth of any kind are 
feminine, with some exceptions. All trees, plants, and grains are 
feminine, with one or two exceptions; and fruits arc masculine, except 
going “ a'grape,” which is feminine. All liquids arc feminine. 

The relations of substantives are expressed bv the application ot 
postpositions, which are alike both in the singular and plural. 


St 'igv la r. P It* l • 


Norn. 

a man 

. sjss. 

men 

. SISS. 

Cu 

ot a man 

. . siss-6. 

oi men . 

. siss-e. 

Oat. 

to a man 

. siss-cr. 

to men . 

. siss-er. 

A t:c . 

a man 

. siss. 

men 

. sit»s. 

Abt. 

on a man 

. stss-cito. 

on men * 

. siss-eUtk 


in a man 

. siss-e-uloo. 

in men . 

. ‘.iss-t'-uJo<». 


with a man 

. si 'S-« -kai. 

with men 



for a man 

. . siHs-6-crunm*. 

for men. 

. siss«tw>unn<' 


by or from 

a man 

bv or from men 

. siMs-iBOm. 

Vac. 

oh man , 

leh stsb. 

oil men . 

. leli . 
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The e interposed between the noun and postposition in the 
ablative is only for the sake of euphony, and is often omitted. All 
nouns, both masculine and feminine, are declined like SlSS, except 
feminine nouns relating to human beings, as : 


Singular 


Nom . (thy) wife 
Gen. of (thy) wife 
Dat. to (thy) wife 
Acc. \(thy) wife 
All, on (thy) wife 
in v (thy) wife 
with (thy) wife 
for (thy) wife 
by or from 
wife. 

Voc. oh wife . 


Plural . 


(thy) 


gus. 

gus-moh. 

gus-mor. 

gus. 

gus-moy-ette. 

gus-mo-loo. 

gus-mo-kat. 

gus-mo-gunn6. 

gus-mo-tbum. 


(thy) wives . 
of (thy) wives 
to (thy) wives 
(thy) wives . 
on (thy) wives 
in (thy) wives 
with 
for 


gus-hiunts. 

gus-hiunts-6. 

gus-hiunts-er. 

gus-hiunts. 

gus-hiunts-ette. 

gus-hiunts-moloo. 

gus-hiunts-kat. 

giis-hiunts-gunne. 


by from or (thy) gus-hiunts-tsurn. 
wives. 

oh wives . . wall gushiunts 


The vocative exclamation differs according to the relationship 
between the persons. Men say Ich to one another, and wdk to all 
women except their own wives. To their wives they use the exclama- 
tion se/i, which is also used by women to one another 

a . U , . e 5 0 “ n I in the genitive is placed before the governing noun, 
a s . Sissi highoor 1 he man s horse ; Sisse toomake deedoo “ The 
man s gun s bullet 


Every substantive and adjective has a suffixed termination both 
m the singular and plural, which is used somewhat as an indefinite or 
definite article, and is interposed between the substantive and the 
postposition. This termination is always un or wun in the singular 
but varies considerably in the plural, the commonest forms beino / n J 
■sho, ids, ik, and lints. It is not necessarily discarded when used with 
a numeral, as: Ooma berhman sm-ik yotsiimd “How many men 
did you see?” Jdh kin siss-xm yetsum “ l saw one man.” Jch siss- 
un -kdt niyum “ I went with the man.” 

The termination is never used in the singular with both adjective 
and substantive, but is suffixed to whichever comes last in the sen- 
fence, as : 


A strong man.Shntillo siss -u» 

i hat man is very strong . . .ini sis but siiatillo-tvuK b.ii 


Mm rule, however, does not always hold good in the plural, where 
tin termination can be used at pleasure, either with both substantive 
nut a jcctive, or only with one ; but it is more correct to use it onlv 
as in the singular, as : y 


as , 0 ? 8 mCP .Shatillo siss..i. 

I- *1 1,10 vcr y strong . . Ooi siss-fi but shatill-/oio bin: 

v . • 1 otoojo nunulkuin-isho.haghoor 


S *• 


•> \ 


licvdjectiv 


nTHfNXdject^'ej?../ 


Jbstunm.e, as shpvvn above 

S < k • 


v 
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PRONOMINAL SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES. 


A number of substantives and adjectives have pronominal prefixes, 
without which they are never used, and which are employed according 
to the relation of the noun to which they are prefixed. Each has 
seven forms; thus, to express ‘‘head” it is necessary to say “my 
head. ,, “your head,” &c. ; but there is no word for “ head ’ in the 
abstract. For instance: 


my head . . . ai -yetis. 

thy head . . . go-yetis. 

his head . . . i -yetis. 

their head 


her head 
our head . 
your head . 

. oo -yetis. 


. moo-yetis. 
. mi -yetis. 

. mai -yetis. 


When applied to animals or objects, the forms of the third persons 
singular and plural are used. The prefix is nearly the same in all 
pronominal words, both substantive and adjective. 

The use of the regular pronouns is not obviated by these prefixes, 
but they are employed in addition ; nor are the plural terminations 
discarded, as : 


M3' head aches . 

What is thy name? . 

She had (///., saw) a dream 
Your tongues speak . 

Their brothers have gone . 


Ja ai yetis akholjibi. 

Oomc goo-ik bessun dila ? 
Kind moolji-un yctsoobo. 

Ma movi-musho gharichibiiin 
O06 ochookun nibdn. 


These substantives all denote objects or attributes which belong 
to a single individual, possession of which cannot be shared, such as 
‘‘head,” “dream,” “temper,” “father,” “wife,” &c. 

The pronominal adjectives are compounds formed from the above 
substantives, as, *5-shokum “generous,” from cs (pronom. subs.) 
“ heart,” and shokiim “ wide, ” the prefix being changed either accord¬ 
ing to the person of the verb it governs or is governed by, and denot¬ 
ing qualities which cannot be shared, as : 


I became independent 
His father is brave . 
My wife is timid 
We are clever . 


eh os-gooriimun manam. 
ne yoo t\s-dagh&nusun bai. 
Ja ows moos-goosjfcsun bo. 
Min w*V-chiko3'0 ban. 
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The {ollcAvir-g list comprises nearly all the pronominal substantives 





SINGULAR. 



T- PLURAL. 




• isr. Pers. 

sf 

* 2nd Pers. Jrd Pers. Ufa's. 

' 3rd Pers. Fern. 

1st Pers. 

2nd Pers. 

3rd Pers. 

A nger. . 


f amoskish 

goomoskish imoskislr' 

moomoskbh 

mimoskish 

mdmoskish 

oomoskish. 

Arm 


ashuck 

goosnuck ishuck 

mooshuck 

m ishuck 

,m ashuck 

doshuck. * /> 

Aunt 


. . antsoo 

, goontsoo intsoo 

moontsoo 

mintsoo 

mdntsoo . ' 

oontsoo. ' 

Back 


. .uwuldus 

- goowuldus * iwuldus 

moowuldus 

miwuldus 

mawuldus 

oowuldns. 

Beard . 

W* ■ • atngyi 

goongyi - ingyi 

moongyi 

m ingyi* 

ma ingyi 

oongyi. 

Bcllv . 


>' . owl • 

gool ^ * yooL ■' 

mool 

miyool 

* mbwl 

ool. 

Body . 

. 

. adim 

goodim idim 

moodim 

midim ^ 

■ • madim 

oodim. 

Bone 


.* altin 

gooltin . * iltin 

rnooltin 

miltin 

maltin 

ooltin. 

Brother. 


/ .'achoo 

gochoo •* echoo 

mochoo 

mechoo 

machoo 

ochoo. 

Cheek . 


/ . dmookiish" 

goomookush imookush 

moomookiish 

mimookiish 

mamookiish 

oomookiish. 

Chin 

. , 

. asun 

goosun • . isun 

moosun 

misun 

mdsun 

oosun. . 

Daughter 


. aiy 

gdy ~ .. 6y 

moy 

mey f» 

maiy 

oyi. 

Daughter-in-law . 

..** Skhiikin 

gookh&kin ikh&kin 

mookhakin 

mikhakin 

mdkh&kin 

ookhtikin. 

1 )ream~. 


. owlji 

goojji . yooljt 

moolji 

mtlji 

malji 

olif. 


. 

. altiimal 

gOokumai lltumal 

mooltiimal 

milt^mal 

maltumal 

ooltumal. 

Elbow . 


. astlsun 

goostisiin ^isusun 

tnoosiisun 

misusun 

masusiin 

oosusun. 

‘ 


. alchin 

goolchin ilchin 

moolchin 

milchiiv' 

m Alchin 

oolchin. 

Eyebrow 


. altans . 

gooltans ilt&ns^ '' 

mool tans 

miltaris 

maltans 

ooltans. 

Eyelash. 


. arpur 

goorpur irpur 

ipoorpur 

mirpitr 

inarpur 

oorpur. 

Face 

A' * * 

. ^"kil 

- jgetoshkil .ishkil 

* mooshkil 

mishkil 

mashkil 

ooshkil. 

Father . 


s ow 

goow yoow 

moow 

myoow 

mow 

oo\v. 

* : nger 


- dmish 

gomish emish 

momish 

memish 

mamish 

00m ish. 

hoot . 

(Trarttfiather 

. owtiS 

A * -I .* 

gootis yootis 

mootis 

myootis 

mowtis 

ootis. 

Grandmother, 

4 % 

.-.apt 

gopi . , epi ^ - mopi 

mepi 

mapi 

opi. 

Hair '. 

. 

> • igPyiai^ 

gogoymng igoyitmg 

moogoylung 

migoyiung 

m 4goyiung 

oogoyiung. 

Hand ^ . * 


. aring , 

gooring iring 

mooring 

iniring 

' .rrT&nng 

ooring. 

trie^pT . 


. alyetis 

^ goyfetis iyeiis 

mooyetis 

miyetis 

maiyetis 

ooyetis. 

Heart . 


. ,-as 

- gits es 

moos 

rnes 

mas 

00s. 

Heti 


. agh&n 

googhjkn. igh&n 

moogh&n 

meghan 

tnaghan 

ooghan. 
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(unhand 


. owyer 

gooyer 


Knee 


, a doom us 

goodoom&s 

idoomus 

Up 


. aiyl 

goyt 

fyl 

Liver 


. aikin 

gookin 

ekin 

Loins 


dshting 

goshting 

eshting 

Mother . 


. ami 

goomi 

imi 

Mouth . 


. &khat 

gookhat 

ikhat 

Nail 


. own 

goort 

yoori 

Name . 


. aik 

gooik 

Ik 

Neck 


. ush 

gosh 

esh 

Nose . 


. amooptish 

goomoopush 

imoophsh 

Palm of the hand . 


. &tuttus 

gootuttus 

ituttus 

Shoulder 


. apoing 

gooping 

ipoing 

Sister 


. a iyus 

gooyus 

iyus 

Son 


. aiyf 

gooyi 

Jyi 

Son-in-law 


. arer 

gorer 

erer 

Temper 


. atsir 

gootsir 

itsir 

Toe 


. Ornish 

gomish 

emish 

longue. 


. owmus 

goomits 

yoomiis 

Tooth 


. ame 

goom£ 

im 4 

Pncie 


. angoo 

goongoo 

in goo 

Wife 

• 

. ows 

goos 

yoos 


The pronominal adjectives are very few 


Avgry . 

Brave 
Clever 
Generous 
l r*d»?pendent . 

V 

? u vet-tempered 
kmc . 


. . amos 

. as-ddgh&ntis 

. . alcnikooin 

. . 4 s-shok&m 

. , as-goorum 

. as-chedtim 


goomos imos 

gus-dagha n us es-daghanus 
goolchikooin ilchikooin 
goos-shokum es-shokiim 
goos-goorum es-goo rum 

goos-ch^dum es-chediim 


. a^-g»osd‘ 


goos-goosas es-goosas 


mooyer 

myooyer 

moodoomus 

midoomus 

moyl 

miyl 

mookin 

mekin 

moshting 

meshting 

moomi 

inimi 

mookhat 

mikhat 

moorf 

myoori 

mooik 

mik 

mosh 

mesh 

moomoopush 

mimoopush 

mootuttus 

mituttus 

mopoing 

mipoing 

mooyus 

miyus 

mooyi 

rniyi 

morer 

merer 

/nootsir 

m itsir 

momish 

memish 

moo m us 

myoomus 

moomd 

mimd 

moongoo 

mingoo 

— 

myoos 


moyer 

ooycr. 

m a doom us 

oodoomus. 

maiyl 

ooyl. 

maikin 

okin. 

mashting 

oshting. 

mami 

oomi. 

mfikhat 

ookhat. 

mowri 

oo ri. 

maik 

ooik. 

mash 

osh. 

m amoopush 

oomoopush. 

m&tuttus 

ootuttus. 

mapoing 

oopoing. 

m a iyus 

ooyus. 

maiyi 

ooyi. 

marer 

orer. 

matsir 

ootsir. 

mamish 

omish. 

mowmus 

oomiis. 

mame 

oonuL 

tnungoo 

oongoo. 

mows 

oos. 






to' 



i 


moomos 

moos-daghanus 

moolchikooin 

moos-shokum 

moos-goorum 

moos-chedum 


mimos 
mes-dagh&niis 
milchikooin 
mes-shokum 
mes-goorum 

mes-chediim 


mamos 
mas-daghunus 
nialchikooin 
mas-shokurn 
m as-goorum 

m 4 s-chedum 


oomos. 

oos-dagh&nus. 

oolchikoin 

oos-shokum. 

oos-gooriim. 

oos-chedum. 


moos-goos&s 


mes-goosas 


mas-goosys 


oos-goosas. 


S. 
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PRONOUN'S. 



The :> 'rson.il and demonstrative pronouns are declined as follows :— 


- 

.7 

Nom.^ 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

The locative and ablative. are 

formed ns in the 

noun. 

* 








- s* 


♦ 

j j<* h 

[ja 

j« l * 

'' jeh 

ja- -efte 

.* 

J9 

ja- ufoo 

jA- t k(it 

ja- gfinne 

ja-“ t$um 

I ''::ifrans.; “ . 

. jeh 

) ’ 





' 

. 


Thou.. ^ ". 

' ^ . OOtTO 

oome 

o&mer 

oom ‘ 

oome- 

oome* 

oome- 

oo mi-' . • 

oom- . - 

He (this one) . 

; kin 

kine 

kiner 

kin 

v kine- 

, kine- 

kine- 

kine- 

.kfn- 





- 

* 


. 




. in 

ine 

iner 

in 

ine- ' 

in 

ine- 

ine- •• 

in- 

- » 

*5silt ; i r /. i J OHO rn 

s' 

. kin 

* 

kinmoh 

kinmor 

kin 

k inmoh- 
^' # 

kinmol): 

\ 

kinmoh- 

kinmoh- 

kinmoh- 

She f iTu\t one, .. . 

. in 

inmoh 

inmor. 

in 

inuroh- 

jrimoh- 

inmoh- 

in moh- 

innioh- 

- j 

We ' . . 

. min 

miu 

minmer 

min . 

min-. 

min- 

min- 

mi n- 

minme- r 

You 

. mah 

s 

ma 

mamer 

mah 

ma- 

mti- 

niii- 

ma- 

/ 

mama- 

They . ? * 

. koo 

kooe 

kooer 

koo 

koo- 

koo- 

koo- 

koo- - ^ 

koo- * . 

"Hicy ;■/ 

. oo 

oue 

ooer 

oo 

00 - 

00 - 

• 00 - 

, 00 - 

*oo- , 

- * 

•* 

• 
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In the nominative singular a difference is made between a 
transitive and intransitive verb, by adding e when the former is 
employed, except in the first person, when a slightly different form is 
used, as shown above. No difference is made in the first and second 
persons plural: / is added to the third person sometimes, but is not 
obligatory : 

I went. . niyum. 


I saw the man . 
Thou sawest the man 
She went . 

He saw the man 
They will come . 
They saw me 


Jah sissun y£tsum. 
Oom .6 biss-un yetsooma. 
Kin nimo. 

In/ sissum yetsimi. 

Koo joochen. 

Ooe jeh aiy£tsoomun. 


When reference is made to objects or animals, the following forms, 
which are not applicable to human beings, are used :— 

( khos , masc. 

I khoty fern. 

( khose , masc. 
t khotc , fern. 


this 


of this 

these 
of these 


This is the horse 
This water is good 
This is better than that . 


khots. 

khotse. 


That . 

Of that 

Those 
Of those 


( ess , masc. 

' ( et , fem. 

( essf masc. 
* ( eidy fern. 

. ets 
. else. 


. Khos haghoor bi. 

. Khot tsil tultus dila. 

. Kho* r$j/-tsum tultus bi. 


REFLECTIVE PRONOUNS. 


The reflective pronoun is formed by a reduplication of the 
personal pronoun : 


I myself 
thou thyself . 

he himself 
she herself . 
it itself ( masc.) 
it itself (fem.) 


■ JehjV. * 

. oom gooi or goo 
gooi. 

. in i. 

. in moot. 

. ess t. 

. et u 


we ourselves . . .win min. 

you yourselves . . rnd 

they themselves . . oo cot. 

they themselves (objects) . i ts 


The genitive is formed by using the personal and possessiv e v 
pronouns together ,—jah jehimoh t oom/gooimoh, ine iyitnoh , &<:. 


Dative. 
akhcrer. 
gookhcrer. 
ikherer. 
mookhercY. 
mikherer. 
mdkhcrer. 
ookherer. 


Accusative. 
Same as nominative. 


POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 


The possessive is also indicated by the following form — 


m i he 
thine 
mis . 


. jehimoh . 
. gooi moh. 
. iyimoh. 
theirs 


her . 
ours . 
yours. 
coy i molt 


. mt vi moh 

. 

, ptitiyivii'h. 
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Examples. 

My house . jehimoh hah. 

Her horse , . mooyimoh haghoor. 

His mother’s head . . . ind imimoh mooyimoh mooyetis. 

I wish you to teach me your lan- jah ruck echaba gooimoh bash aikin ; ettd 
j.;uage; in return I will teach you budul jehimoh bash oomer goykyum, 
mine. 

The cows which you saw were^ours boouns be yotsooma etse miyimoh bmn. 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

The interrogative pronoun is expressed by amin or menun when 
relating to human beings, and ami's (masc!) and dmit (fem.) when 
relating to animals or objects, as : ' ' 

Which horse is this? . .. . . Khos aWj.Iiaghoor bi. 

Which milk is best?. . . . Amit mamoo tultus dila 

Whose horse is this ? . . Khos haghoor dmind bi.‘ 

Whose house did you enter ? . Ooin 'mend huhld nibum 

Whose is this P . Khos dminS bi 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

The relative is expressed by using be with the personal 
pronoun, as: \ , * 


J who went . \ . ^ 

I who saw the man 

This is the man who went 

The horse which I saw 

This is the man I saw 

. Jeh fo niyum.^ 

.• J£h be sissun ydtsum. 

. Be nirhi ind siss bai. 

* Haghoor be ydtsum. 

. Jah be ydtsum ind siss bai. * 

INDEFINITE 

PRONOUNS. 

Kits and men are used in the sense that wallah is employed 
Hindoos tan i, but. are not used to make into verbal substantives as 
that language, as. 

A person of Huiua . 

Nager people 

Somebody must go 

%K » II unzoo tojikn. . 

. Nager ktetsik. 

Menun niyuss awaji. 

\ 

’ \ 

s \ \ ’* v 

* 
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Resides a *V ‘with” and yer 'before/’ which are suffixed to the noun they govern, certain prepositions have pro 
nominal forms— 


• 

near 

Me. 

. . apuch 

behind 

. aiji 

accompanying 

. . akat 

before 

. . aiyer 

preceding 

angi 

like 

. aehaski 


Thee. 

Him. 

Her. 

goopuch 

ipuch 

moopuch 

goolji 

iiji 

moolji 

gokat 

£kat 

mookat 

gooyer 

tyer 

mooyer 

gang i 

ingi 

moongi 

gushaski 

ishaski 

mushaski 


Us. 

You. 

Them. 

mipuch 

mapuch 

oopuch 

milji 

malji 

oolji 

mfkat 

makat 

ookat 

miyer 

maiycr 

ooyer 

mingi 

mangi 

ungi 

mishaski 

mishaski 

ooshaski 



Example . 

“ was Unding in front of me ; when I began logo, he went { In 
.nc i brother/ | 


fa aiyer tsut diebum ; jeh niyumuloo ja achoo ilji nimi. 


Boorishki. 
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THE NEGATIVE. 

The simple negative “no” is expressed by be. “Not” is ex¬ 
pressed by dpi , which is apparently a compound of the word bi 
‘‘ is, with the negative a affixed. For human beings dpai is used 
in the masculine and dpo in the feminine, as : 


Have you seen him ? No 
This is not your gun 
He is not here . 

The Queen is not in the house 


Oom<5 in y^tsooma P Bi* 

Khos oomd toomak dpi. 

In kuhl(j abai. 

Ganish hAhle apo . 


A negative form is given to the verb by affixing ai , d } ow. 
compound verbs the negative is interposed, as : 


In 


I will not do (it) 

I do not know . 

1 am unable 
1 will not forget 
1 have not forgotten 


Jah flzyechum. 
jah rtkeyum. 

Jah owlcyurn. 
Jeh till-az-AIjum. 
Jeh till.at i\lum. 


If the verb already begins with ai, a is interposed, as : aike?iuss 
“ to teach me,” ai-k^kenuss “ not to teach me.” 

It the verb already begins with i, ai is prefixed, as: druss “to 
send me,” Ai -druss “not to send me.” 


THE VERB. 

The verb is generally very regular with terminations expressing 
tense and person. The infinitive always ends in dss } ess or uss. 

A great number of verbs form the past participle irregularly, and 
certain of them conjugate the past participle as a tense. Among the 
latter are— 


to do or to make . etuss. to see . . . . y/tsuss. 

to bring . „ . ditthuss. 1 to come .... jeoyess. 

to ask . . . doghftrususs. to go . . niyuss. 

to leep . . . giich^yuss. | 


yooyess also forms three of its tenses irregularly. 

All tenses, except in the imperative mood, have different termina¬ 
tions of the 3rd person singular to express different genders of nouns 
or of persons. 

11 ♦ imperfect tense in the 1st person singular and plural, and the 
piufn rlect in the ist person singular, have two forms, which are used 
at pleasure without changing the meaning. 

b; i| • use of v.loo and ettd with the perfect tense^a gerund in the 
form of a tense is produced. 

he conditional or potential mood is formed by the suffix dbd “ or 
not , to all lenses of the indicative mood. 

A yuba! subst dive is formed by adding postpositions to the 
infinitive, as . * 


in th*• going . . niyuBS-«/w. 

m the going . . niyufif 

wiih ihv gmn 14 ' niy\v\s-k(U. 


tor the going . niyuss-gzmr/. 
Irum the going . 
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X 


to go 


Future. 

to be about to go. niyuss niyuss. 


going 


THE VERB. 

Conjugation of the verb “ lo Go. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. 

. . niyuss. 

Past . 

to have gone . • • niyuss diluin. 

Participles. 

Future. 

nichoomtf. | being about to go . 
Past. 


Present. 


niyusse. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


I having gone . 
thou having gone 
he or it having gone , 
she or it having gone 


na. 

nok6. 

nt. 

nomo. 


we having gone 
you having gone 
they having gone 
they having 
(objects) (fern.) 


. nimen. 
. nama. 

. noo. 
gone nt. 


jeh niyum-uloo. 
oom nim-uloo. 


Gerunds. 

in our having gone min nim-ulco. 
in your having gone mah nini-uloo. 
in their hav ing gone oo nim-tUoo. 


in my having gone 
in thy having gone 
in his, her, its having in nim-uloo. 
gone. 

In the same way jeh niyum-etti “on or by my having gone, &c." 

Supines. 

. niyuss-ab<5. I must go . . • niyuss-aw^ji. 

. niyuss-maiymi. | ought to go . • myuss-dila. 


possibly to go 
meet to go 


I am going 
thou art going . 
he is going 
she is going 
it is going Cm as.) 
it is going i jrmj 


Singular. 

. * nichab£. 

nichooba. 
nichoobai. 
nichoobo. 
nichibi. 
nichimdila. 


Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

Plural. 

we arc going . • nichabAn. 

you are going . • nichoobnn. 

they (human beings) nichoob&n. 
arc going. 

they (objects) are go- nichooibiiui. 
ing (mas.) 

they (objects) are go- nichoobitsun. 
ing (Jem ) 


Imperfect . 


I was going 

thou wast going 
he was going . 

? lie was going . 

»t was going (mas.) 
it was going (jent.) nit m dilum 


nichabum or 
nichabaiyum. 
nichoobum. 
nichoobum. 
nichoobom. 
nichibim. 


we were going. 

you \v(‘rc going 
they (human beings) 
were going, 
they (objects) were 
going {mas.) 
they (objects) were 1 
going 


nichabum or ni¬ 
chabaiyum. 
nichoobum. 
mrhoobmm 

nichoobidm. 

nichoobiuuhn. f 
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Pluperfect . 


Singular . 


I had gone 

thou hadst gone 
he had gone 
she had gone . 
it had gone (mas.) 
it had gone (fcm .) 


niyabum or 
yabaiyum. 
nibum. 
nibum. 
nibom. 
nibim. 
nimdilum. 


ni- 


Plural . 

wc had gone 
you had gone 
they (human beings) 
had gone. 

they (objects) had gone 
(mas .) 

they (objects) had gone 
(fern.) 


nibum. 

nibum. 

nibum. 

nibium. 

nibitsum. 


I went 
thou wentest 
he or it went 
she went . 


Perfect . 


myum. 

we went 

nimen. 

nima. 

you went 

nimen. 

nimi. 

they (human beings) 

nimen. 

nimo. 

went. 



they went (objects) (mas.) 

nimiun. 


they went (objects) (fern.) 

nimi. 


The perfect also acts as a future praetcrite, as (t I shall have gone, 
&c., niyum.” 


I have gone 
thou hast gone 
he has gone 
she has gone . 
it has gone (mas.) 
it has gone (Jem .) 


I will go . 
thou wilt go 
he vr it will go 
she will go 


Singular. 

niyaba. 
niba. 
nibai. 
nibo. 
nibi. 
nimdila. 


nichum. 

nichoom£. 

nichi. 

nicho. 


Prate rite. 

Plural. 

we have gone . . nib&n.* 

you have gone . . niban. 

they (human beings) niban. 
have gone. 

they (objects) have gone nibiun. 
(mas.) 

they (objects) have gone nibitsun. 
(fern.) 


Future. 

we will go . nichun. 

you will go . . nichoomun. 

they (human beings) will nichen. 

they (objects) will go nichoomiiin. 
(mas.) 

they (objects) will go nichimi. 

(fern.) 


let me go 
go thou . 

let him, her, or it go 


Imperative. 


nisha. 

ni. 

nish. 


let us go . 
go you 
let them go 


ni shen. 
nm. 
n is he n. 


Conditional Mood. 


Present. 

I may be going, &rc. . ni, haba-aM. I 
Imptrfc 

I may have been g 0 . nickbum-ilu'-. 
ing, &c. 

Pluperfect. 

I may or would have myabum-at,^ 
gone,8tc. 


« Perfect . 

I might have gone, &c. niyum-£b& 
Pratcrite. 

i should have gone, niyaba-abi5 

&c. 

* 

Future. 

I may go . . . nichum*£b6. 
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A future form is given to the verb in all its tenses, either bv 
reduplication, as : 


I am about to go . niyuss nichaba. | I was about to go . niyuss nichabum. 

or by using the verb mandss “to become/’ as : 

I am about to go.niyuss maiyaba. 

A verbal substantive is formed by adding the terminations un in 
the singular and ik, oyki ) &c., in the plural to the infinitive, as : 


one who goes . . niyuss-ww. I 

those who go . . niyuss-z&. 

also in an alternative sense, as: 

something to eat . . shiyuss-Kw. | 


one who strikes 
those who strike 


something to do 


delluss-wre. 

delluss-jrAqy/u. 


etuss-r<w» 
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A number of 
two classes: 


PRONOMINAL VERRS. 

' r!)s h. \c })'■ Kiorm’iial .Kiixes, without which they cannot be employed, and may be divided into 


vi*» arrive 
», be angry 
be born . 

,, burn (irons.) 
,. dse 
„ fall . 

>, be tat igued 
w fear 
‘orget 
b«- K *.ppy 
„ near 
„ be hurt . 

.. receive . 

>» recognize 
remember 
try or to see 
:ff»j ?i ultis 


CLASS I. 


er b- s which change the pronominal affix according to the agent. 


i st px s. sing . 2// / pers. sing. 3rd pers. sing. 

muse. 

h THOU. HE. 


3rd pers. sing. 
Jem. 

SHE. 


1st pers. pltir. 2nd pers. piur. 


WE. 


YOU. 


dushkuku— dokushkultuss deshkultuss 

amos-manass goomos-manass imos-man&ss 
dumunuss dokomunuss dtmunuss 

askol&ss gooskol&ss eskolass 


. aiyruss 
awulluss 
awaruss 
. is-gooftbs 
tiii-aluss 
. as-goorass 
. dalyaluss 
. akoluss 
ay ess 
. aiyenuss 
a^et-gunuss 
asaluss 


gooyruss 

goowulluss 

goowaruss 

goos-goosilss 

till-goluss 

goos-goorass 

dokoyaluss 

gookoluss 

gooyeyess 

gooyenuss 

gcoset-gunuss 

gosaluss 


f>TUSS 

iwulluss 

iwaruss 

es-goosass 

till-eluss 

es-goor&ss 

dcyaluss 

ikoluss 

iyeyess 

iy^nuss 

eset-gunuss 

esaluss 


doomushkultuss 

moomos-man&ss 

cloomoomunuss 

mooskolass 

mooyruss 

moowulluss 

moow&russ 

moos-goosass 

till-moluss 

moos-goorass 

domoyaluss 

mookoluss 

mooy^yess 

mooyenuss 

mooset-gunuss 

mosaluss 


dimishkultuss 

mimos-man&ss 

dimthnunuss 

meskolass 

miyruss 

miwullus 

m iwaruss 

mes-goos&ss 

till-in6Iuss 

mes-goortiss 

dimiyaluss 

mikoluss 

my^yess 

miyenuss 

meset-gunuss 

mesaluss 


damashkultuss 

m amos-manass 

damomunuss 

maskolass 

maiyruss 

m awulluss 

mawaruss 

mas-goostlss 

till-maluss 

mas-goor&ss 

damaiyaluss 

makoluss 

moyeyess 

maiyenuss 

maset-gunuss 

masaluss 


3rd pers. pi nr. 

THEY. 

dushkultuss. 

oomos-manass. 

doomunuss. 

ooskolftss. 

ooyruss. 

oowullus. 

oowaruss. 

oos-goosass. 

till-6Iuss. 

oos-goorass. 

doyaluss. 

ookoluss. 

ooyeyess. 

ooy£nuss. 

ooset-gunuss. 

osaluss. 


A 


tense of one of 

I am dying 
th$u art dying . 
he ir, dying 
she is dying 


these verbs is conjugated as follows : 
Singular. 

. (jeh) aiyrichaba. 

. (00m) gooyrichaba. 

• (in) iyrichoobai 

• (in) mooyrichoobo. j 


we arc dying 
you are dying 
they are dying 


Plural. 

. (min) mfyrichoob&n. 

. (mail) maiyrichooban. 
• . (00) ooyrichoobfin. 
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CLASS II. 


\ «rn whin. hango the pronominal form according to the object. These^erbs supply the place of the passive 
which is not directly expressed. ^ 




1 st pers. sing . 


ME. 

to ask 

. . dagh&rususs 

„ beat 

. adclluss 

A? buy or sell 

, gushiituss 

,, count 

. atsenuss 

deceive . 

. afilenuss 

feed 

owshiyess 

hnjsh or kill 

phushatuss 

give 

. j&yess 

„ kill . 

. . askanuss 

.. make 

. atuss 

„ penetrate 

. . Ihiss 

„ pull 

. jAshatuss 

„ search for 

. iyegooyess 

„ se e . 

. aydtsuss 

„ send , 

. . aruss 

shut up . 

v afoosuss 

„ cause to sir 


.. summon . ' 

. daruss 

5 . lake a- vay 

<> aisooyess 

cake out. 

daoospss 

take up . 

ayenuss 

, leach 

aikinuss 


2nd pers. sing. 

3rd pers. sing, 
masc . 

THEE. 

HIM. 

dokogharususs 

digharususs 

goodelluss 

idelluss 

gushgotuss 

gushetuss 

gootsenuss 

itser^iss 

goofilenuss 

efilenuss 

gooshiyess 

yooshiyess 

phush-gotuss 

phush-etuss 

gooyess 

yooyess 

gooskanuss 

eskanuss 

g6tuss 

etuss 

gdluss 

eluss 

jashg6tuss 

jashetuss 

gooye gooyess 

iyegooyess 

gooydtsuss 

iy&suss 

goruss 

eruss 

goofoosuss 

ifoosuss 

gorootuss 

erootuss 

dokoruss 

deruss 

ggotsooyess 

itsooyess. 

dookoosuss 

diyopstiss. 

gooyenuss 

iyenuss 

goykinuss 

4kindss 


3rd pers. sing, 
fem. 

1st pers. pin r. 

HER. 

us. 

domogliarususs 

dimigharususs 

moodelluss 

midelluss 

gushmootuss 

gushm etuss 

mootsenuss 

mitsenuss 

moofilenuss 

mifilenuss 

mooshiyess 

myooshiyess 

phu^h-motuss 

phush-metuss 

mooyess 

myooyess 

mooskanuss 

meskanuss 

mootuss 

metuss 

moluss 

myoluss 

jashmootuss 

jashmetuss 

mooyegooyess 

miyegooyess 

moy6tsuss 

miydtsuss 

m6russ 

meruss 

moofoosuss 

m ifoosuss 

morootuss 

mirootuss 

doomooruss 

dimiruss 

mootsooyess 

mitsooyess 

* doomoosuss 

dimyoosu5S 

mooyenuss 

mfyenuss 

moykinuss 

mekinuss 


2nd pers. plnr. 

3rd pers. plnr. 

y you. 

THE*I. 

damagliamsuss 

doghurususs. 

m a del I uss 

oodelluss. 

gushm atuss 

gushotuss. 

matsenuss 

ootsenuss. 

mafilenuss 

oofilenuss. 

mowshiyess 

ooshiyess. 

phush-m atuss 

phuj>h-6tuss. 

moyess 

ooyess. 

maskanuss 

ooskanuss. 

matuss 

6tuss. 

mowluss 

oluss. 

j ash matuss 

jash6tuss. 

mayegooyess 

ooyegooyess. 

maydtsuss 

ooy&tsuss. 

maruss 

oruss. 

mafoosuss 

oofoosuss. 

mowrootuss 

orootuss. 

damaruss 

doruss. 

matsooyess 

ootsooyess. 

dama-oosuss 

doosuss. 

m ayenuss 

ooyenuss. 

maiykinuss. 

oikinuss. 
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A tense of one of these verbs is conjugated as follows :■ 


Singular . 


I am teaching thee . 

I am teaching him . . , 

1 am teaching her 

I am teaching you 

I am teaching them . ♦ 

• (jah oom) gokyum. 

. (jah in) ekyum. 

. (jah in) moykyum. 

. (jah mil) maikyum. 

. (jah oo) oykyum. 

thou art teaching me 
thou art teaching him 
thou art teaching her 
thou art teaching us . 
thou art teaching them 

. (oomd jeh) aikima. 

. (oomd in) ekimk. 

. (oomd in) moykima. 

. (oomd min) rndkima. 

. (oomd oo) oykima. 

he is teaching me 

he is teaching thee 

he is teaching her 

tie is teaching us 

he is teaching you , , 

he is teaching them . . 

. (ind jeh) aikimi. 

. (in6 oom) goykimi. 

. (ind moy) moyktmi. 

. (ind min) mdktmi. 

. (ind ina) maiktmi. 

. (ind oo) oykimi. 

she is teaching me 
she is teaching thee . 
she is teaching him . 
she is teaching us 
she is teaching you . 
she is teaching them . 

• (ind jeh) aikimo. 

. (ind oom) goyklmo. 

. (ind in) ckimo. 

. (ind min) mekhno. 

. (ind m&) maikfmo. 

. (ind oo) oykimo. 


Plural . 

we are teaching thee . 
we are teaching him . 
we are teaching her . 
we are teaching you . 
we are teaching them 

. (min oom) goykdyun. 

. (mil? in) dkdyun. 

. (min in) moykdyun. 

. (min mi) maikdyun. 

. (min oo) oykdyun. 

you are teaching me . 
you are teaching him 
you are teaching her 
you are teaching us . 
ire teaching them 

. (mah jeh) aikdymun, 

. (mail in) dkdymun. 

. (mah in) moykdymun. 

. (mah min) mdkdymun. 

. (mah oo) oykdymun. 

they arc teaching me 

they are teaching thee . . 

they are teaching him 

they are teaching her . 

they arc teaching us . 

they arc teaching you 

. (oo jeh) aikdymun. 

. (oo oom) goykdymun. 

. (oo in) ckdymun. 

. (oo inj moykdymun, 

(oo min) mokdymun. 

. (oo mAj maikdyenun. 

J In; reflective form “ I am teaching myself, &c.,” is never used. 

A lew verbs, suc h ns dclluss u to strike,” arc also used in an 


bstr.'i’ ! sense or as compounds, without thr pronominal prefix. 

A tew, such as yrgooycss lf to search for/’ onl> employ the pre- 
. when referring to-human beings. 
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XI X 


NUMERAL VERBS. 


A number of verbs have two forms according to the number of the 


object, as : 

to bring (one) 
to bring (many) . 
to count (one) 
to count (many) . 
to eat (one» . 
to eat (many) 
to finish (one) 
to finish (many) . 
to join (one) 
to join (many) 
to make (one) 
to make (many) 
to open (one) 
to open (many) 
to play upon (one) 
instrument, 
to play upon (many) 
instruments. 


dit-thuss. 

doot-thuss. 

itsenuss. 

ootsenuss. 

shiyuss. 

shooyuss. 

phush-etuss. 

phush-otuss. 

desmass. 

dtism&ss. 

etuss. 

otuss. 

dinseruss. 

doonserus. 

egaruss. 

ogaruss. 


to produce (one) . 
to produce (many) 
to pull (one) 
to pull (many) 
to summon (one) . 
to summon (many) 
to see (one) 
to see (many) 
to cause (one) to sit 
to cause (many) to sit 
to strike (one) 
to strike (many) . 
to take up (one) 
to take up (many). 
to teach (one) 
to teach (many) . 
to throw (one) 
to throw (many) . 


desmenuss. 
doosmenuss. 
j ash etuss. 
jashotuss. 
yegooyess. 
ooyegooyess. 
ydtsuss. 
yotsuss. 
erootuss. 
orootuss. 
delluss. 
dftluss. 
yenuss. 
ooyenuss. 
ekmuss. 
oykinuss. 
phull-ctuss. 
phull-otuss. 


find all compounds of etuss “ to make.” 


Examples, 

I have eaten one apple .... J 3 h hun baltun shiyum . 

I have eaten five apples .... J£h tsilndo belting skooyum. 

A comparison of the above lists will show that several verbs, such 
as “to count/ 1 “to teach,” are both numeral and pronominal. 


GENERIC VERBS. 


A few verbs have different 
object, cts : 

Masculine form. 
to bring . . . dit-thuss. 

to eat . . shiyuss. 

to take up . . yenuss. 


forms according to the gender of the 

Feminine form . 
doosooyuss. 
sheyuss. 
gunuss. 


I took up the gun 
I took up the sword . 
I brought bread 
1 brought water 


Examples. 

\ Jah toomakun yenum. 

* . ’ . Jah guttunchun gunum. 

[ Jah shurd ditsum. 

, . . . Jah tsil doosooyum. 


THE VERB “TO BE. ” 


The Verb To Be is defective, the only parts being— 


1. 

2. 



bti 

b& 

bai 

bo 

bi 

dila 


iMjJC VI IV ^ MOol). 


Present . 

Singular . 

f ni \f or human beings. 

Z t for animals and objai:. 

/rw. y 


Plural . 

b&n. 

bAn. 

1 An <for human beings). 
biitn mas. 3 Jor animals 
bltsun/*w. 3 jects 


and 
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Singular. 

1. baiyum. 

2. bum. 

( bum ?nas . ") r , , . 

3 - ) bom fern. V° y human hein S s - 
\ bim (for animals and objects). 

The conditional is formed by the suffix of ube, as in the verb 
“To Go." 


Plural. 

. bum. 

. bum. 

fbum {for human beings). 

. < biun mas. for animals and objects). 
(.dilum fern. 


GERUNDS. 


sr!” }*«■*»* 

a Kf*" {zl&Xs 

The verb Manass “ to become ” is used to supply the deficiencies 
of the above verb. 

Both are employed to express possession as in Latin, there being 
no verb (< to have. ” 

I have a good horse 
My father had a good sword . 


Ja apuch tultus haghoorun bi 

J* ’ ' # ' 


ow ipuch6 tultus guttunchun maim- 
dilum. 


THE VERB “TO BECOME.” 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present . Past. 

to become . . . man&ss. j to have become . . manass dilum. 

Future. 

to be about to become . man&ss man&ss. 


Participles. 

Present . Past. 

becoming . . , maiyimo. | having become , 

Future . 

being about to become man&ss numun. 
Supines. 


pOf.^ibly to become 
meet to become 


manass £b6. 1 must become . 

manicis-mai) trn.j ought to become 


C numun, 
( iruma. 


man&ss-awajt 

maniss-dila. 


Singular. 

J am becoming . 
thou art becoming* 

for humane m. 

beings \f, 
for ant mats ( m, 
and objcctslf. 


he, she, it 

in bef om- j ^ 


Indicative Mood. 

Present . 

Plural . 

we arc becoming 
you are becoming 

they art(^ ( > , 
bf-xoni- 1 - hctn e s 
ing 


maiy&ba. 

maiba. 

nialbal. 

inaibo. 

umlbi. 

maiymdila. 


human 


) far animals ( m. 
\ and objcctslf. 


, mai vftbAn. 
maibiin. 

mai(4n. 

maib.un. 

muibiisun 
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I was becoming 
thou wast. becoming . 

’for human 


he, she, it 
was 
coming 


ie,it f" 

b c-i 

ling (- 


beings 


f. maibom. 
for animals C m. maibim. 
and objedsif. maiymdilum 


Imperfect. 

Plural. 

we were becoming 
you were becoming 

. r for human 

they were ( J bdngs 

becom- <f or animals ( m. maibium. 
in £ C and objects ( 


. maiy&bum. 
. maibum. 

' m. maibum. 


. maiyabum. 
. maibum. 

f maibum. 


I had become 
thou hadst become . . manoobum. 

, i . s for humane wz.manoobum. 

had bc S 1/. manoobfim. 

nau A - c jw.manibim. 


Pluperfect . 

manabum. we had become 


e, it f 

to be -1 for a ni ma l s t w.manibim. 
come ( and ob j ects manumdilum 


you had become 

(for human *) 
they had \ beings ) 
become 


t/.maiymbitsum. 

manoobum. 

manoobum. 

manoobum 

w.manibium. 


for animals $ w.manibiurp. 
u and t/- mano °kitsum. 


1 became .... manum. 
thou becamcst . . • manooma. 

5 for humane m. manimi. 
beings if. . manoomo. 
for animals e m . nianibi. 
and objedsif. . manimdila. 


Perfect . 

we became 
you became 

! for human ) 
beings j 

for animals e w.manibiun. 
and objedsif\ manibitsun 


they be¬ 
came 


manoomun. 

manoomun. 

manoomun. 


There is also a pronominal form of the perfect- 


Singular. 

1 became . . . amanum. 

thou becamcst . . . goomanooma. 

(for human ( m.imanimi. 
he, she, it \ beings i /.moomanoomo. 
became j for animals f ra.imanibi. 

C ,and objedsif. mannn dilum. 

Preterite. 


Plural . 

we became . . . mimanoomun. 
you became. . . raamanoonum. 

for human, oom3noomun . 
beings 5 

for animals oomanibiun. 
and objects J/‘.oomanoobitsun. 


they 

became 


l have become . . • man&ba, 

thou hast become . . manooba. 

i . if for humane m.. manoobai. 
he, she, it^ beings [f . manoobo. 

has be- j f<#animalse nt .. manibi. 
come { an g objtdsi f . manimdila. 


manoobAn. 

manoob.'ku. 


we have become 
you have become 

. I for human \ 

* he y y beings ) 
ha\e ^ f or an imals e ;;;. manibiun. 
become objedsif manibitsun. 


manoobAn 


I will become 
thou wilt become 

for human 


Future. 

maiy&m. we will become 


he, she, it 
will be¬ 
come 


f w. 

beings \f. 
for animals j 
, and objects i 


maiyma. 

maiyimi. 

maiyimo, 

maiyimi. 


inaiyAn. 

maimen. 


maimen. 


you will become . 

rfor human ) 

they vvill 
become „ 

l and objects \ f . maiy imi. 


r beings J . 

\fr antmats \ m. maiymiun. 


become thou 

let him, her, it become 


Imperative Mood. 

. mantS. I become yc 
. manish. let them become 


There is also a pronominal forrn- 

Sitigular . 


let me become , . . amanith. 

let thyself become . . goomm ish. 

... . . ( m. iiuanish. 

Id him, her, it become| , „, 0 ..inanish. 


Plural. 

let us become 

let yourselves become 

let them become 


mamn. 

uuinishen. 


mimam .hen, 
mamam»oshcii. 

oouutubhcn. 
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The conditional mood is formed as in the verb NlYUSS u to go ” by 
adding dbe to all forms of the indicative. 


THE INTERROGATIVE. 

The interrogative is formed by adding d or by laying a stronger 
accent on the final syllable of the verb, if it already terminates in 
a , as : 

Singular . 1 Plural . 

is he bringing ? . . . dishoobaiyrt. are they drinking ? . . mibana. 

hast thou brought P . . dithooma. | were we drinking p . . miabuma. 


ADVERBS. 

There are a few regular adverbs, such as dshingai “ carelessly,” 
tulldn “ slowly,” &c., but the more usual form is to employ the adjec¬ 
tive without adding the termination un , or to use w/or numun the 
past participles of the verbs etuSS “ to do” or manass “ to become ” 
with the termination, as: 

He came quickly, and proudly (and) In humalkiim dimi, da muchurun 
bravely drew his sword. numun es-daghaniisun n6 guttunch 

dyoosimi. 

Lit. “ He quick came, and proud having become, brave having done, sword 
drew. 1 ” 


EXAMPLES . 


I. 


Iron is hard ..... 

I^cad is heavy. 

Gold is heavier than silver . 

My horse is swifter than my brother’s 

Who is that man P 

Your horse is lame .... 
I forgot to get it shod .... 
Remember to do it tomorrow 
How lar ii it from here to NagerP 
1 went to Bassin to play polo, but 
when I arrived at the Shawaran I 
was ill, ho L returned. 

I am hungry; give me something to cat 
Here are ten water melons 
They arc too acid to eat. 

I saw some fine fruit in my brother’s 
garden. 

Have you.forgotten to ask himp . 

I will beat you if you do nut remember. 


Chtmer dungun dila. 

N&ng tsoomun dila. 

Genish boori tsum tsoomun dila. 

|& highoor jf* achood hdghoor tsum 
hiimalkumun bi. 

Ind dmin bai ? 

Oomd haghoor gowoo bi. 

S&rpomiits efoosuss tilliilum. 

Gosuloo gun chimden inorctuss. 

Bdruman muttun dila kolumoo N.igercr, 

Jch Bassin cr niyum bulla dclluss gunnd, 
unima. shawfrrun dushkulium a:Moo 
galis atnanum, ettd gunnd ilji talinum. 

Chumini b& jitr sliiyussun jo woo. 

Koleh toromo booerisho biin. 

Shooyen sit but shukoor&mlsho biur\. 

J4 achood ’ bussiloo tultus'.pham&iislioik 
yotsum. • 

Oome incr dogh&rfisus.. tillgolooinA P 

AkanA iv»md guselld owgunoomakd jah 
oom goodejum; 
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You must go there .... Oom cud niyuss dwuje. 

I want to go, but I am too busy. . Niyuss dila, akoorumunkd duro but dila. 
will send my foster brother in my Ooshum achoowun p bAgo erchum 
place. seyabd. 


Yesterday one man “a hawk on a 
walnut tree is perched 55 [lit. fallen) 
said then I went and there two men 
caused to sit. Night to become till 
they sat, afterwards they came, and 
to sleep time on its becoming light 
having taken I went with me six 
men 1 took. Gently making near it 
we went, long time we sat. 1 ime 
from one I sent, that man near it 
having gone carelessly rose. On- his 
rising that hawk alert made to so 
much (that) having flown he went. 1 
to the boy “atorch should be, (that) 
having looked if elsewhere where on 
the trees (it) has perched, 55 said. 
Those lads “ a torch is not ” said, on 
that silently having come (home) 
I slept. 


Saboor hind bash&n tillyettd wuljibi 
senimi, etdloo jeh niyum na, elleh altun 
siss orootum. Sham manass kashin- 
ger brootoomun, itsyetd doomun, da 
gucheyuss ken manassuloo garing 
nookun niyum akhut mishindoowan 
siss ootsooyum. Jool echoomd ipuch 
nimen, tooshar kenum brootoomun. 
Kenum tsum hinyetd drum, ind siss 
ipuch ni dshingai dal manimi. Ine 
dal manassette esse bftsha lei etimi 
tairumaner thur nidiii nimi. Jah 
jotoomutser hulching manass dila, 
barenin huzar dakuloo amiiloo tomun 
ette wulljia senum. Ood jotoomutsd 
hulching apih senoomun. Ettd tsum 
chookne dti guchdyum. 


Tra?islation. 


Yesterday a certain man told me that a hawk had perched on a walnut tree, 
on which 1 went and caused two men to sit there. They sat till nightfall, after 
which they came, and as soon as it was sleeping time I took lights and went, taking 
six men with me. We approached gently and sat a long time. After a time I sent 
one man, who having approached climbed up carelessly. The hawk was ala. mod 
by his climbing up so that it flew away. I told the boys they should get a torch 
and see if the hawk had perched somewhere else on the trees. The bo) said 
there was no torch, so being unable to say anything l went home to sleep. 


2 . 

SAboor jeh ishkArer niyum, sitndo siss jftk&t doObum. Jik&t b&zishoykl 

toomakun bim. Ktsd bazisho hun serunke, altats til jo, da mishindo go woo 
donitnwun. Itsyetd iskd sissd kat haghoorke bftzisho h&hler ootsooyum, cl A hikum 
ood jeh ettd gAher niyum. Phillis kenum tsum donun gink yotsoumun. Kunsh 
maiyimi ipuch nimen hun oovum iltorengd girivun dcllum. Hin sissund esse 
niun hah yekal nimi. Jah elleh mum da mat&n dishuncr niyum elleh deshkultum- 
ette tupp manimi ooyum bunun ykv d guchoomun. Yettum ghntsuloo phalisun 
bdsko th:‘inum chishun-ettd nimen dA ph&lis donun girik yotsoomun. Elleh 
btirenussuloo sirgand sissik ette g&h-uloo joochoobum jih yotsum, unima 006 
yonuss owlenoomun min mes-goosoomun huzar dushmoyok maimen ettd-gunuu 
nAh yekal nimen. 

Translation . 

Yesterday I went out hunting, and five men came with me. I had two h:o ;s 
and a gun with me. The hawks caught one hare, two pigeonsond six p.utridgc .. 
After tnat l sent three men home with my horse and the hawks and went p the 
valley with the others. After :i short time v> e *■ aw a herd oi wild goat, \V«* 

crept close, and I shot one wild goat with large horns. One man having taken ii 
up went towards home. I went on to a further place and on night coming, on w< 
slept under a big rock. The next da; we ascended a very strep t//'. liiilc- doping) 
and high .iwmntain, and saw a small nerd of wild goats. While looking at them 
1 saw some men coming along the valley, but was not . ible to recognize them, and 
fearing lest they should dc enemies wc went tow . E home. 
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3 . 

Koolto taiy khut niyabum barenake hin sissun t6munett6 yett6 doosoobum, 
tairumaner taiy dullum hin sissun gharichoom6 dimi ipuch di dogharusimi “ oom 
yett£ bess doosooba?” 

In6 scnimi “ bess bcssun munna dila.” Senussuloo da ine senimi “ awa, jah 
munna etaba ja koleh oome be bi.” Ine senirnd “shooa, jeh yette doosaba 
bareyum bessun echoomakd, joo.” Ett6 senuss-ette yarum ine multsimi. 

Multsassuloo yettum ineke multsimi tairumaner yarum ine yettum ine yekal 
daiyok dellimi. Ets6 daiyo-tsum hun dunnun delluss-k&t yettum in6 iyetusettd 
yemi. 

Yeyessuloo yettum in£k6 yard dimi, di indke dunnund ind iyetusiiloo dellimi. 
Essd delluss-kat phalisun iyetus kharimi, mooltun dimi, tairumaner ettd puchum 
khotd puchum siss doo phut otoomun. 

Ettd bushaid Char boo elleh bum oyon gutti numa Tarangfah ipuch nimen. 
Ind Tarang-fah ood ustum etuss owlenimi. 

Ine Tarangfah kd nia Wuzeerd ipuch nimen, niyussuloo Wuzeer h&hle apum. 
Wuzeerd supooyarer dogharusoomun “Wuzeer um nibaiya P” 

Supooyar oocr senoomun “ Wuzeer koleh apai Thum ipuch nibaiElldmoo 
gharichoomd Thum ipuch nimen. 

Thumkd Wuzeerd oltalik gutti numa bum, barenumkd gharichoomd but sissik 
doomun, opuch joochumkd allun sissikd mooltun dibullum. 

Thumkd Wuzeer dogharusoomun, kood be manoomun. Elldmoo Tarangfah 
•V.vul-i'um akhirer oyon chegah etimi: tairumaner Thumke Wuzeerd ustum nd 
oltalik ettd hunum oyonoomun. 


Translation . 

To-day 1 had gone down the valley and saw a man who was climbing {lit. going 
out) on a tree, r,o that a man came calling up the valley and having come close 
asked him, “ Why, have you climbed up?” 

He said, “why, what is forbidden?'* On his saying this he (the other one) also 
said,“ Ych, I had forbidden it; what business have you here?” (lit. what is to you 
in this of mine?) He said, “Well, I have climbed up, I will sec what you can do. 
Come.” On his saying this the one below abused him. 

On h is abusing, the one above also gave abuse, so that the one below threw 
stones towards the one above. From throwing those stones one stone hit the head 
of the one above. 

On being hit (lit. receiving) the one above came down; having come, lie also 
struck him (the other) on the head with a stone. That one with beating had his 
head a little wounded, and blood came, so that men, having come from this side 
and ’ .it side, separated them. 

Tin ‘ harboo of the village was there, and all having got together weal to the 
Tarangfah. The Tarangfah was not able to settle the case (lit. to make judg¬ 
ment). 

t in: Tarangfah having taken them went to the Wuzeer. On going, the 
Wuzeer was noi at home They asked the Wuzeer’s family, “ Whet e has the 
Wuzeer gone?*’ 

Tl f family told them, “ The Wuzeer is not here; he ha3 gone to the- Thum.** 
i hey elling it (to one another) went to the Thum. 

I <"* J hum and the Wuzeer were both together and aw many men come 
lalktm ; (when) they came near (they saw that) two men were bleeding. The' 
i hum . vj and Wuzeer asked them “ What has happened?** They enquired from 
first to last the whole (rircunwlancc*) of the Tarangfah, so ihat the Thum and 
Wuzeei having awarded judgment fined (lit. look goods from) both. 
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VOCABULARY. 


t 


All pronominal verbs, nouns, &c., are given in the 3rd person, and 

marked (pro?:.) . , 11/ N 

Numeral verbs are given in the singular and marked (nu?n) 

Some substantives are alike in both numbers, but the plural forms 

of a few are omitted. * 

The plural forms of all the adjectives are omitted. 


To be able 
Above 
To abuse 
Account 
Acid 
Active 
To advise 
After 

Afterwards 

Again 

Air 

Alert 

All 

Alongside of 

Although 

Always 

And 

Anger 

Angry 

To be angry 
Another 
Another time 
Answer 
To answer 
Ant 

Anxiety 

Anxious 

Apart 

Apple 

Apricot 

Arm 

Arms (weapons) 

Army 
To arrive 
Arrow 
To ask 
To ask tor 
Ass 

Aunt (father’s sister) ... 

,, (mother’s sister) .. 
Autumn 


ulenuss. 
mudull. 
multsAss. 
chegah f. 
shukoorum. 
hunuilkum 
kanow etuss. 
ilji. 

its-yet£. 

del. 

gl>°l /• 

lei. 

oyon. 

ilut. 

AkhanA. 
ham Ash. 
dA, nA. 

imoskish f. (pro?:.) 
imos (pron) 
imos man Ass (pron) 
thum. 

yetuin dum. 
joowAb. 
joowAb etuss. 
k6n m. t koyo pi. 
sumba f. 
goon Ash. 
ftse. 

Mlt, bAlting pi. 
joo, j6ng pi. 

ishuck/. (pron), ishuckichung pi. 
samA Vi f. 
hoi m. 

deshkultuss (pron) 
hunts ?n . huntsA pi. 
digi 'irusubs (t>ron) 
doomaruss. 
jakun m. t jakovo pi 
intsoo f. (pron) 
imi/ (pron) 
duttoo/. 

i' 
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Avalanche 

Away 

Back 

Bad 

Barley 

Bat 

T° be 

Bean 

Bear . 

Beard 
‘ To beat 
Beautiful 
Because 
To "become 
Before 
To begin 
Behind 
Belly 
Beloved 
Below 
To betray 
Betrothal 
Between 
Bird 
Bitter 
Black 
Blind 
Blood 
To blow 
Blue 
Blunt 
Body 

Bone * ■ 

To be born 
Both 

Boundary 

Bow \ 

Boy 

Brahv 

'Brass » 

Bfave *- 
Qread 
To break 
Breath 
^Brick 
Bride 

Bridegroom 
Bridle 
Bridge 
I o bring 


... sliil m. 

... phut. 

... iwuldus m. {pron .) 

... ghonaikish. 

... hurri / 

...• tatcipul tatipulsho pi. 

... man&ss. 

... rabbng m. 

... yan m. y y&muts pi. 

••• j n gy 5 /* (pron.) 

... idelluss {pron.), delluss. 
tultus. 

... bessk6, bessunke. 

... man&ss. 

... yer, sor. 

... soorrnunuss. 

... ilji. 

... yool m., yooling [p t0 n .) 
... shild&to. 

... sirgan. 

... efilenuss. 

... h&r f 
... mdkuch. 

... bring m., bringants pi. 

... gh^kowm. 

... m£tum. 

... shon. 

... multun/ 

... phoo etuss. 

... aiyesh shikum 
... phut. 

... idim m. y idimisho pi. {pron.) 
... iltin m., iltinjo pi {pron.) 

.. dimunuss {pron.) 

... oltA.lik. 

... dir/, diring pi. 

... ami/, jjaming pi. 

hillus m.\ hilesho//. 

... inutto/. 

.... shikurk rjl/ 

es-digh&nus {pron.) 

... sh6i6 m. 

... yelluss. > 

... hish / 

dishtik nr., dishtikisho pi . 

.. gar6ni f 
garfino m. 
tabung / 

... bu'di m . bushuatd pi. 

dit-thuss {ntii i .), doosooyuss. 
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Broad 

. • . 

duldullum. 

To be broken 

«• • 

khdruss, gulluss. 

Brooch 

.. * 

ril f. y rilisho pi. 

Brother 

ltl 

echoo m. t echookon pi. (prou.) 

Brown 

• •0 

gooro. 

Reddish-brown 

. • . 

soormai. 

Bull 

,,, 

her m. f herants pi. 

Bullet 

... 

deedoo ?«., deedoomuts pi. 

To burn (trans) 

... 

eskol&ss (pron) 

To burn ( intrans) 

... 

golass. 

But 

... 

umma. 

Butterfly 

... 

bitun ?n. } bitaiyo pi. 

To buy 

... 

gushetuss ( pron .) 

By 

... 

tsum {suffixed) 

To call 

., , 

kow etuss. 

Calling 

. • • 

kow f. 

Camel 

... 

oont m. 

Care 

• • • 

shung f. 

Careless 

... 

dshingai. 

Cattle ( collectively) 

... 

booer. 

Charm 


toomer f. y toomeri pi. 

Cheek 

... 

imookush f. y imookeyung pi. (pron.) 

Chin 

... 

isun 7 /i. } isunisho pi. (pron) 

Circle 

. « • 

bidiro-kishi m. 

Clarionet 

• • • 

surnai ?//., tootik m. 

Clean 

... 

praiyish. 

Clever 

• • • 

ilchikooin (pron) 

Clothes 

... 

guttoo m. y guttong pi. 

Cloth goods 

... 

hunum f 

Cloud 

... 

khorun m. 

Cock 

... 

btro kerkAmuts m. 

Cold 


chagoorum. 

Colour 

... 

rung f. 

To come 

... 

jooyess. 

Confidence 

... 

buchik f. 

Copper 

«. • 

bArdum rfl f. 

Corner 

... 

shuti f.y shifting pi. 

Four-cornered 

.. • 

wdlto shuting. 

Corpse 

... 

gootis m. t gootisho pi. 

Cough 

... 

kus f 

To count 

. . • 

itsenuss (pron. num) 

Courage 

... 

b&ghdoori f 

Cousin 

... 

echoo m.y iyus f. 

Cow 

... 

booah f.y booants pi. 

To creep 

... 

k&nsh man Ass. 

Crooked 

.. • 

gunder. 

Crow 

... 

gin gaiyo pi. 

Cultivation 


bushai f 

Custom 

... 

ch6l f. 

To dance 

... 

giretuss, 
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Dancing 


Dangerous 

Darkness 

Daughter 

Daughter-in-law 

Day 

Mid-day 

To-day 

Deaf 

Death 

Deceit 

Deceitful 

To deceive 

Destitute 

Dew 

To die 

Different 

Difficult 

Dirty 

Disposition 

To divide 

Divorce 

To do 

Dog 

Door 

Down 

Dreadful 

Dream 

To drink 

Drum 

Dry 


nut f 
ndro. 

tootungy 

&y/> eyushunts pi. ( pron.) 

ikhakin f. ( pron .) 

gunts f 

dogoyi/ 

koolto. 

ghat. 

mSxun f 

nefilen f. 

gultung-kish. 

efilenuss (pron.) 

tdrik. 

punts f. 

tyruss (pron.) 

fh&r. 

mushkil. 

trek. 

itsir/. (pron.) 
its£ etuss. 
phut, 
etuss. 

hook m. } hookaiy pi. 
hing/, hingeng pi. 
khut. 
bdgh&rk. 

yoolj}/, yooljing pi. (pron.) 
m inass. 

dudung m.j dudungisho pi. 
bum. 


Eagle 

Ear 

Earth 

The earth 

Earthquake 

East (sunrise) 

Easy 

To eat 


Eclipse 

fC.lge 


Ei 


K8 


Elbow 
Elephant 
Empty 
Enemy 
To enter 
To envy 
Envy 
Equal 


... gerinoon m., germoyo pi. 

... iltumil /., iltumdling pi. (firon) 

... tik y 

• •. birdi f 
boonyul f, 

... jill. “ 

... sucho. 

... shiyuss ( num .), sheyuss. 

... grin m. 

... ing, ingisho pi. 

... ting ftp.', tingaiyo pi. 

••• isusun isushaisho pi. (pron.) 
... husto m. } hustomuts pi. 

... kush. 

... dushmun m. 

. giess. 

koos etuss. 

... koos/ 

bubber. • 
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Ever 

Everybody 

Everything 

Ewe 

Except 

Eye 

Eyebrow 

Eyelash 

Face 
Family 
To fall 
Far 

Fat (subs.) 

Fat (adj.) 

Father 

Father... i(««>«»«/ 
( address) 

To be fatigued 

Fault 

Fear 

To fear 

Feather 

To feed 

Female 

rig 

Fight 

Finger 

To finish 

Fire 

First 

Fish 

Flock (of birds) 

Flour 

Flower 

Flute 

To fly (as a bird) 

Following 

Foot 

For 

, To forget 
Forgetfulness 
Fort 

Foster kindred 

Fowl 

Fox 

Friend 

Friendship 

From 

Frost 

Fruit 


/ 


sdboor f. 
bdshdl. 
oyon. 
oyon. 

bellis m., bellisho pi. 
bdgfcr. 

ilchin m, t ilchinuts pi. (pron.) 
iltans m. (pron.) 
irpur ni. (pron.) 

ishkil /. (pron.) 

supooy&r ?n., humooyin m. 

iwulluss (pron.) 

muttun. 

biss m. 

ddgh&nus. 

yoow yootsdro pi. (pron.) 

^ aiyah, (# s a mark of respect) bdbd. 

iwdruss (pron.) 
tis f. 
biietai f. 

esgoosAss (pron.) 

pergoo f. f pergoochung pi. 

yooshiyess (pron.) 

sontch m.y sontchomuts pi. 

pMg. 

birgah f. 

enush vi. ) emishiunts pi. (pron ) 
phushetuss (pron. man.) 
phoo /, phoming pi. 
yerkom&s. 

choomoo m choomoomuis pi. 
brin m 
ddghon f. 

askoor f. } askooring pi. 
gubbi m.y gubbiunts pi. 
thur delluss. 
its-yetd. 

yootis m.y yooting pi. (pron.) 
gunn£ (suffixed.) 
till£luss (pron.) 
till / 

kun m.y kununts pi 
ooshum. 

kcrkSmuts m.\ kerk&musho pi. 

loyn m.y loyninuts pi. 

shugoolo m. 

shugooldr f. 

tsum (suffixed.) 

gdmoo 7 H. 

phdmCjl m.y phdniulisho pi. 
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Full 

Fur 


shuck, 
bishkeh f. 



Garden 
Generous 
Gentle 
To get 
Girl 

To give 

To go 

To go out 

Goats ( collectively ) 

He-goat 

Sne-goat 

Wild goat 

God 

Gold 

Good 

Grape 

Grandfather 

Grandmother 

Grass 

Gratitude 

Great 

Green 

Grief 

To grieve 

Gun 

Gunpowder 


... bussi f. y bussisung pi. 

... es-shokum ( pron.)> lit . wide-hearted. 
... jool. 

... iyeyess ( pron.) 

... dussin/*., dussiwunts pi. 

... yooyess (pron.) 

... niyuss. 

... doosuss. 

... hooyess m. 

... huldun m. 

... sigir m.j sigirisho pi. 

... giri m., girik pi. 

... dummun. 

... genish f. 
tultus. 

... gaing/, gainging pi. 

... epi nt. (pron.) 
e pi f (pron.) 

... shikah /*., shikaing pi. 

... minad&ri f. 

... ooyum. 

... jut shikum. 

... pidik. 

pidik manciss. 

... toomdk m. } toormlkishs pi. 

... milliung/. 


Hail 

Hair 

Half 

Hand 

Right hand 

Left hand 

Handle 

Happiness 

Happy 

To be happy 

Hard 

H arc 

Hatred 

Hawk 

I I ad 

To hear 

Heart 

The Heavens 
Heavy 

Heel 

Hen 

Herd 


aiyer m. 

igoyiung f. (pron.) 
trdng. 

iringy., iringchung pi. (pron.) 

doyom f. 

g6m/ 

yun m yununts pi. 
shuri&r f. 
shuritsh. 

esgoor&ss (pron ) 
dung. 

ser m. y serunts pi. 
gut f. 

gutchunch m.. gut chunchisho pi. 

iy otis iyt usho pi. (pron.) 

(l^yaluss (pron ) 

es m. (pron.) 

aiyesh f. 

tsoom. 

ighftn (pron.) 
sdntvli kerk&imits m. 
ddn m. 
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XXXI 


koleh 

thanum. 



Hollow 

Hope 

Horse 

Horse-shoe 

Hot 

House 

How 

How many 
How much 
Humble 
Hunger 
Hungry 
Hundred 
To hunt 
To be hurt 
Husband 

Ice 

Idle 

If 

To be ignorant 
To be ill 
Illness 

Independent 
Industrious 
Infant 
Instead of 
Iron 

Judgment 
To join 

Kettledrum 
To kick 
To kill 
King 

King’s son 
Knee 
Knife 
To know 

Lame 
Language 
To laugh 
I .cad 
To learn 
To leave 
Leg 


yeyess. 
push, 
duck f 

hdghoor hdghoorints pi. 
s&rpo f , s&rpomuts pi. 
guroom. 

hclh f, h&hichung pi. 

beltum. 

b6rum&n. 

berum. 

ash&too. 

chum f. 

chum ini. 

tah f. 

ishkur etuss. 
ikoluss ( pron .) 

mooyer m. } mooyerisho pi. (pron.) 

g 4 moo m. 
butt. 

4 k 2 m, huz&r. • 

£khenuss. 
gd.lis man^ss. 
gdlis m. 

es-goorum (pron.) 
duruskun. 

jotis m , jotumuts pi. 

dishuloo. 

chimer f 


dAmul m ., d&mulisho pi. 

dapiski dclluss. 

eskanuss (pron.) 

thum m ., thummo pi. 

gushpoor m. y gushpoorisho pi. 

idoomus idoomhsisho pi (pron ) 

chur chum’its pi. 

heriuss. 


gowoo. 

b 4 sh f. t b&shisho pi 
... ghasiss. 

... n&n %f. 
henuss 
phut etuss 

bussm f } bussiiung pi. 


... ustum f 

desm&ss (/turn.) 



Ml NIST ft y 



Boorishki. 


<SL 


Level 


bubber. 

Lie 


ghultung f. 

Life 


ji f 

Light {subs.) 


sung/. 

Light (adj ) 


humalkum. 

Lightning 


tumlum f. 

Like 


joowun. 

Line 


kishi m. (a line of men ), jin/! 

Lip 


*yl f, iyling pi. {pron) 

A little 


philis. 

Liver 


ekin f. y ekining pi. (pron.) 

Loins 


eshting (pron.) 

Long 


goosunum. 

Long (in sound) 


birdngo. 

To look at 


b&renuss. 

Love 


shool f. 

To love 


shod etuss. 

Low 


chutt. 

Maid 


choomutker f y choomutkersho pi. 

To make 


etuss (pron. num.) 

Male 


biro biromuts pi. 

Man 


siss m. y sissik pi. ; hir m. } hirikunts pi. ' 

Young man 


ch&kur m.. chakursho pi. 

Old man 

... 

jut m.y jutoo pi. 

Mare 


bowom m.y bowomisho pi. 

Marriage 


gbxf. 

To measure 


ighunuss. 

Meat 


chup f. 

Medicine 


mili m. y milimuts pi 

Melon 


gowun, booer m. 
dogoyi/. 

Mid-day 


Midnight 


trdng thup f. 

Milk 


mdmoo f 

Mill 


yeng m. } yengisho pi. 

Miserly 


es chedum (pron.), lit. narrow-hearted. 

Mist 


koorts f 

Moon 


h^lunts m 

New moon 


Lsai m 

Month 


ishah f 

Half month 


tunts f. 

Morning 


sordi b. 

Moth 


pi run m. 

imi f.y imilsdro pi. (pron.) 

Mother 

Mother (as a form 

'of 

address) 

zuxi, m£rn£n. 

Mountain 


chish m. } chishming pi 

Mouse 


girkis girkisho pi. 

Mouth 


ikhit /*, ik hiking pi. (pron.) 

M ueh 


hut 

So much 

• • » 

tairuiu, 








Boorishki. 


XXX1I1 


This much 
Mud 

Mulberry 

Muscle 

Music 

Must 


clkoorum. 
tdgha f 

birunsh, biring pi. 

girkis m. {literally a mouse). 

harip f, hariping pi. 

awdj&. 


Nail (finger) 
Name 
Narrow 
Near 

Neck 

Nephew 

Never 

New 

Niece 

Night 

No 

Nobody 

None 

North 

Nose 

Not 

Nothing 

Now 


... yoon m } yooriunts pi. ( pron .) 

... ik /., ikin pi. (pron.) 

... thironum, cliedum. 

... dsir {for objects ), ipuch {for persons) 
{pron.) 

... esh m. (pron) 

... lyi lyoo pi. (pron) 

... khus be. 

... t5sh. 

... £yy.,eyushunts pi. (pron) 

... thup f 
... be. 

... menk£ be. 

... besski be. 

... shim&J. 

... imoopiish m. } imoopusho //. (pron ) 

... dpi, dpai, dpo. 

... bessun dpi. 

... mootoo. 


Of 

Old 

On 

One (person) 

Only 

Open 

To open 

Oppression 

Or 

To order 

Other 

Out 

Over 

Owl 


... e (suffixed) 
men. 

... et<$ (sufixed .) 

... kuts. 

... thih, khus. 

... bdto. 

... dinseruss (nu/n) 

... zulum f 
... yah. 

... hukum etuss. 

... thum. 

hold (suffixed .) 
yet, ute, utum (suffixed) 
... hoo m., hooisho pi. 


To be pained 
Palace 

Palm (of the hand) 
l \irtridge 
Peach 
Pear 

To penetrate 
Perhaps 
To permit 
Pigeon 


ikholuss (pron) 
t&ngf., tdngichun pi. 
lluttus (pron) 
go woo m. 

chukder, rh&kdering pi. 
peshoo, p&shoomut.s pi 
eluss i pron) 
maiymi. 

Iiukum etuss 
tdl m , tdl jo pi 





MiNisr^ 


IV 


Boorishkt. 



Pity 
Place 
To place 
Play 

To play (a game) 

To play (on an instr 
ment) 

Pleasant tasting 

To please 

To be pleased 

Plough 

Point 

Praise 

Pride 

To produce 
To promise 
Proud 
To pull 

Quail 

Quality 

Quarrel 

Queen 

Quick 

Rain 
Ram 
To read 
Ready 
To receive 
To recognize 
To reconcile 
Red 

Relation 

Relationship 

To remember 

Remembrance 

To return 

Reward 

Rice 

Rich 

Ringlets 

To rise 

River 

Road 

Rock 

Roof 

Rope 

Rotten 

Round 

Rough 

To run 


j&k/ 

dish f. 
osuss. 
gireli f. 
gir&tuss. 

egaruss (mini) 
ooyum. 
shuri&r etuss. 
esgoorass ( pron .) 
hersh /., herisho pi. 
ittun m. y ittunisho pL 
tik&ni f. 
dig&sherkish f. 
desmenuss (num) 
kcit etuss. 
much&r, dig^sher. 
jdshetuss (pron. num.) 

ghoon m., ghooyo pL 

Ukpah/. 

chull f. 

g^nish f. ginunts pi. 
humalkum. 

herilt f. 

kdr£lo m. f k&relomuts pi. 

senuss. 

rull. 

iy£yes$ (pron.) 
iyfinuss (pron.) 
dcsm&ss [num.) 
b&rdum. 

uskoon m., uskoyo pi. 

uskooni f. 

eset gunuss (pron) 

gusilo m. 

talinuss. 

goorin. 

bron m 

gummus. 

gfkyoo in. 

cli&ess, dAI man&ss. 

sindah /, sind£ming pi. 

gun/., guning pi. 

bun m.. bunisho pi. 

tesh /, tosh mg pi. 

gushk m. } gushko pi. 

m£n. 

bidiro. 

jeeberum * 
gAtsus^ haiy etuss. 







wnistq,. 


Boo risk //. 



Saddle 
Sand 
Sarcasm 
To say 
To scatter 
To search 
To search for 
To see 
Seed 
To sell 
To send 
To separate 
Servant 
Shadow 
Shame 
Sharp 

Sheep {collect.) 
Wild sheep 
Short 
Shoulder 
To shout 
Shut 
To shut 
Side 

On this side 
On that side 
Alongside 1 
Sigh 

Silent 

Silk 

Silver 

Sinew 

To sing 

Singing 

Sister 

To sit 

To cause to sit 

Skin 

Sky 

Slave 

Sleep 

To sleep 

Sloping 

Slow 

Slowly 

Small 

Smoke 

Smooth 

Snake 

Sneeze 


xxxv 



supush. 

tilyun f. 

soh f. 

chudo f 

ghar&ss. 

shellass. 

yegooyess. 

iyegooyesS (pron.) 

iyetsuss ( pron .), yetsuss {num.) 

boh f. 

gushetuss (pron.) 
eruss (pron.) 
itse etuss. 

shedder m., sheddershoo pi. 

y el/ 

shiker f 

hirum. t 

belisho. 

yetul m. 

kut. 

inoincr f.. inoinsrisho til. [ tiron.) 


icher etuss. 
turn. 

ifoosuss (pron.) 

king m. } kingen pL 

kitti. 

itti. 

tint. 

h&nsh f 
(hook. 

chooshi, sikkim f 
boori f 

jowah m. % jowdmuts/A 
goring etuss. 
gur f. 

iyus f iyustdro pi. (pron.) 

hrootuss. 

erootus (pron.) 

butt f. y butting pi. 

aiyesh f. 

siss. 

ddng/ 

gucheyuss. 

b£sko. 

butt. 

tull&n. 

jot, echagon. 
luss f 
shigishinn. 
t 61 m , lolunts pi. 
thiun /: 





NUNisr^ 



Somebody 

Something 

Son 

Son-in-law 

Sorrow 

Soul 

Sound 

South 

Spade 

Spoon 

Spring 

To stand 

Star 

Stern 

Stone 

Storm 

Straight 

Straw 

Strength 

Strong 

Stupidity 

Suitable 

Summer 

To summon 

Sun 

Sweet 

Swift 


Boorishki. 



... hililurn. 

... phookun. 

... menun. 

... bessun. 

... iyi, m., lyoo pi. (pro??.) 

... erer ?n. (pro??.) 

... pidik f. 

... jit/. 

... icher f, ichering pi. 

... janoob. 

... bel, booi/1 
... dori, kuppun m. 
gdroo f. 

... tsut dieess. 

dsi 7 ?i.y dsimuts pi. 

... dowom. 

... dun ???., daiyo pi. 

... tof&n f. 

... t.sun. 

... kurk / 

... shdt /. 

... shdtillo. 

... owdoomunuss m. (lit. inability to pro¬ 
duce.) 

... yeshki. 

... shini f. 

... deruss (pro??.), yegooyess (m/m.) 

... sah 

... gusherum. 

... hirum. 


To swim 
Sword 
Tail 
To take 
To take away 
To take hold 
To take out 
To take up 
To teach 
To tell 
Temper 

1 hat one (applied to 
mutual s or objects) ... 
1 hat one (applied to 
human beings) 

That (retat.) 

Then 

There .!, 

Therefore 

Thick 

Thin 


thum delluss. 

guttunch /., guttuncht&ng pi. 
isumdl ?n. (pro??.) 
tsuyess. 

itsooyess (pro??) 
donuss 

diyoosuss (pro??.) 

iyenuss ( pron .), yenuss, gunuss (num) 

6kinuss (pro??, num) 

senuss. 

itsir f. y itsiring pi. (pro??.) 
ess ???., et f. 


in. 

be. 

et 61 oo. 

elleh. 

khotd gun. 
ddghA.nus. 
dikootum. 



WIN IST/}y 



Booriskki. 




To think 

Thirst 

Thirsty 

This one (appliei ? ani¬ 
mals or object 
This one (applied to 
human beings) 
Thought 
Throat 
To throw 
To throw away 
To throw down 
Thumb 
Thunder 
Thus 
Till 
Time 
Timid 
Tin 
To 
Toe 

Together 

To-morrow 

The day after to-morrow 

Tongue 

Tooth 

Touch 

Towards 

Tree 

Truth 

To try 

Ugly 

To be unable 

Uncle (father's brother) 

Uncle (mother’s brother) 


Under 

Unless 

Upright 

Valley 

Vein 

Very 

Very well 

Village 

Vine 

Voice 

Vulture 

Wall 

Walnut 


sumba etuss. 
ooyoonyAr f. 
oonyoonyoon. 

khos , 7 *., khot f. 


kin. 

goonesh f. 

book m., bookunts pi. 
phull etuss ( num), wushiyuss. 
lip etuss. 
khut wushiyuss. 

Idfoot m. y Idfootisho pi. 
tinglong /. 
dkil, taiyi. 
k&shinger, tung. 
ken f. 

es-goosAs (proa.) 
kalai f. 
er [suffixed) 

emish emishiunts pi. (pron.) 
gutti. 

chimden, jimel. 
hipulto. 

yoomus (pron.) 
ime ??i . f pron) 
jock etuss. 
yekdl (suffixed) 
tbm f , toming pi. 
tsun f. 

esaluss (pron) 

ghonaikish. 

owlenuss. 

oyurn bdba (older ), echegon baba 

(younger) m. 

ingoo m. (pron), nunnd (form of 
address) 
yAr (suffixed) 
bag£r. 
tsut. 

bArsil/., taiy f. 
bdris m. } barisho pi. 
b&t. 
tultus. 

girum /., girumisho p/. } bushai f. 
goorbi f. t goorbing pi. 
kow f } kowunts pi. 
gussir m. t gussirisho pi. 
bully., bulling pi. 
tilliy, tdlung //. 



mtsTftf 





Walnut tree 

tog 

bul fy bulling//. 

Water 

* . , 

tsil f y tsilming//. 

W eak 

■ • • 

ashito. 

Weakness 

• • • 

dshdteyar f. 

To weep 

• • • 

heruss. 

West (sunset) 

• . • 

boor. 

Wet 

. . . 

hdghum. 

What 

« . « 

bessun, be. 

Wheat 

, , , 

gur /. 

When [interrog) 

, . .. 

beshdl. 

When [relat.) 

t . . 

kenuloo. 

Where ( interrog .) 

. * • 

dmuloo, dm. 

Which one ( applied to 


animals or objects) 


dmis m.y dmit f. 

Which one (applied 

to 


human beings) 

... 

dmin. 

Whip 

... 

thur j.y thuryung pi. 

White 


boorum. 

Who [interrog) 

... 

dmin. 

Why 

... 

bess. 

Wide 


shokum. 

Widow 

... 

gyoos/, gyoosho pi. 

Widower 

... 

gyoos m.y gyoosho pi. 

Wife 

... 

yoos fy yoosinddro pi. [firon.) 

Wind 

... 

tish/ 

Window 

... 

ddri ddrimichung pi. 

Wine 

... 

mell f 

Wing 

... 

gullgi/, gullgichung //. 

Winter 

... 

baiy f 

Wisdom 

... 

ilchinkoon m. (pron.) 

Wise 


&kil. 

Wish 

... 

ruck f 

To wish 

. • t 

ruck etuss. 

With 

OM 

kat [suffixed.) 

Within 

... 

hloo, Id. [suffixed) 

Without 


d [prefixed) 

Woman 


gus fy gushiunts pi. 

Old woman 

... 

jut/., jiitoo//. 

Wood 

. .. 

gdshil m.y gdshiling pi. 

Wool 

... 

sheh fy shehmichung pi. 

Work 

. . . 

dur6 / 

To work 

... 

dur6 etuss. 

World 

. . . 

d uny&t/. 

To wound 


ikhdruss [pron) 

To write 


girminuss. 

Year 

• . . 

yol / 

Yellow 


shikerk. 

Yes 

• • * 

dwd. 

Yesterday 


sdboor. 

The day before yester- 



day 


m&llu 





Numerals. 


Masculine. Feminine. 

For hum 
beings ok 

1 

hun 

hik 

bin 

2 

dltdts 

dlto 

dltun 

3 

usko 

iski 

isk6 

4 

wdlto 

vvdlti 


5 

sundo 

sindi 


6 

mishindo 

mishindi 


7 

tullo 

tulle 


8 

dltdmbo 

dltdmbi 


9 

huncho 

hunti 


IO 

toromo 

torimi 


11 

turmah-hun 



12 

„ -dltdts 



13 

,, -usko 



14 

,, -wdlto 




,, -sundo 



16 

-mishindo 



17 

,, -tullo 



18 

,, -dltdmbo 



19 

,, -huncho 



20 

dlter 



21 

dlt£r-hun 



30 

dlt£r-t6rom 



40 

dlto -dlt&r 



50 

dlto -dlt&r-tdrom 



60 

iski -dlt£r 



70 

iski -alt£r-t6rom 



80 

wdlti-dlt£r 



90 

vvdlti-dlt&r-torom 



100 

tali 



200 

dlto-tah 



1000 

sins 
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APPENDIX B. 




S H I N A 

(Gilgit dialect ). 


SKETCH OF GRAMMAR, 


THE SUBSTANTIVE. 


Substantives are either masculine or feminine. Those relating to 
human beings and animals are according to sex; for others there is 
no rule. 

Both numbers have two forms, the nominative and the oblique ; 
the dative and ablative are expressed by postpositions added to the 
oblique form. In some words elision is used. The plural is formed 
by adding i, or changing the terminal o into /. 


Singular. 


Norn, a house 
Gen. of a house . 
Dat. to a house . 
Acc. a house 
A hi 4 in a house . 
on a house . 
with a house 
tor a house . 
trom a house 


g6t. 

gAt£. 

gAtd-td. 

gfit. 

gute-roo. 
gotd-ajd, 
gA td-‘ati. 
gAld-k&ryoo. 
g6td-joh. 


Plural . 


houses . 
of houses 
to houses 
houses . 
in houses 
on houses 
with houses 
for houses 
from houses 


gfi tf. 

g6t6. 
gotA-te. 
gott. 

gAtf-droo. 
g6tf-ajd. 
gAtf-s&ti. 
gdtf-k&ryoo. 

gAd-joh. 


Now a man 
Gen. of a man 
Dat. lo u man . 
Acc a man 
All. in a man . 
on a man . 
with a man 
for a man . 
from a man 


manujo, 
manujA. 
m£nhjd~td. 
m.inujo. 
manujo-roo. 
m &nu ji>- did. 
m A mi jo-sit i. 
m/inuin k/iryoo. 
m;inuJ6-joh. 


men 

of men . 
to men . 
men 

in men . 
on men . 
with mpn 
for men . 
from men 


naanuje. 

minftjo. 

mdn&jd-td. 

mdniijd. 

manuje-rpo. 

mdnftje-ajd. 

mannjd-suti. 

man&jd-kdryou. 

rnanujd-joh. 


1 In: noun in the genitive is plat * d before the governing noun, as 
as\hp4 shish Flu horse's head. “ ♦ 














The adjectives with few exceptions terminate in o in the masculine, 
and i in the feminine, and precede the substantive, as : 

a weak man . ash&to manujo. [ a good woman . mishli chai. 


PRONOUNS. 



Now. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

Abl. 

I . 

f mah (intrans.) 

* £ masd (tvdns.) 

j mrtin 

mahtd 

mah 

mah job. See. 

Thou . 

C tooh (intrans.) 

' l toosd ( trans.) 

j tai 

tootd 

tooh 

tooh joh, &:c. 

He (far) 

( rob (intrans.) 

[ rosd (trans.) 

j resai 

resatd 

roh 

ros 6 joh, Sec. 

He (near) . 

( nooh (intrans.) 

‘ £ noose (trans.) 

| nesai 

riesatd 

nooh 

noosdjoh, &c. 

She (far) 

c rdh (intrans.) 

' ( resd (trans.) 

|resai 

resate 

reh 

rdsd joh, Sec. 

She (near) . 

( nch (intrans.) 

' \ nd^d (trans.) 

jnesai 

nesate 

neh 

ndse joh. Sec. 

We . 

4' bdh (intrans.) 

' ( bdsd (trans.) 

| asai 

asotd 

beh 

asojoh, Sec. 

You . 

( tsoli (intrans.) 

1 Isosd (trans.) 

|tsai 

tsotd 

tsoh 

tsoh joh. Sec. 

The y (for) . 

( rih (ih traits.) 

' l risd (trans.) 

|rinai 

rinete 

rih 

rind joh. Sec. 

t hey (near) 

f nih (intrans.) 

( nisd (trans.) 

| nimai 

nimetd 

nih 

nind joh, Sec. 


The Reflective Pronoun is formed by adding dki, as: 

1 myself . . mah Ski. | they themselves . . nih /iki. 

Demonstrative Pronouns have two forms in the nominative*, 
according as they are used with a transitive oi intransitive verb, and 
the third person, both singular and plural, has two forms according i<» 
whether the object or subject is far or near. 

The Interrogative Pronoun is declined as follows; there is no 
distinction of gender in the plural:— 


Singular. 

K.n. »hocc»t,ich [ 

C.». of whom, &c. 

-{KSi-jr 

dec. whom, &c. .['t;;;; 

AH. fro„, ..hom, S.X.| 


Plural. , 
who or which . 
of whom. 
to whom. See. . 
whom, & v. 
from whom, Sec. 


The Relative is expressed by to, as : 
l who went . mah g&s tt 


The horse which 

l saw. 


ka iyi, 
kftnoon. 
kaiycnoftf. 
kaiyi. 

kaiyene job. 


ishpo pathl^/c* 

to. 


i 
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THE VERB. 

I lie verb is generally very regular with terminations expressing 
t' nse and person. A few verbs like bojoviu “to go” form the past 
tenses irregularly, as : gets “ I went,” gdnits “ I have gone. ” 

| he infinitive present always ends'in oyki. In all tenses except 
ue future, and in the infinitive and imperative moods the singular 
has a masculine and a feminine form. 

The passive or a causal verb is formed by interpolating ar before 
the terminal oyki, as : koyki " to eat,” Aar oyki “ to be eaten ” or “ to 
cause to eat.” 

A noun of agency is formed by adding k to the infinitive, as: 
koykiK "one who eats,” toykt'K “ one who does. ” 

A verbal noun is also formed by using the infinitive present with 
postposition, as : 

with the doing . toyki-s&ti. | from the eating . koyki-joh. 
for the striking.shidoyki-k&ryoo. 


ACTIVE VOICE, 
Infinitive Mood. 


Present. 


Future. 

to strike 

shidoyki. 

to be about to strike shidoyki heyi. 


Past . 

to have struck 

• 

• . . shidoyki asoo. 


Participles. 

Present . 


Future. 


striking . , . shidoje. | being about to strike . shidoyki bd. 

Past. 

having struck. s h,d<S. 


Gerund. 

by or from striking.shidAbil. 


Supines. 

possibly to strike . shidoyki 6jd. | meet to strike . . shidoyki h£no. 

must strike.shidoyki uwAjd. 


Indicative Mood. 


Present. 


Si ngular. 


I am striking 
thou art striking 
lie, »hc, it ii> striking 


f shielding (m.) 
t shiddmis ( /.) 

{ hiildno (tit.) 

‘ t *hiddn<? (/.) 
f shldryMr.u («?.) ! 
4 1 'jhideyAni (/.) 


Plural. 


we are striking , 
you are striking . 
they are striking . 


shidonus. 

shidryaout. 

shiddnen. 
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Shi 7i a. 




Imperfect 

Sitigular. 

, , , ... ( shiddniasus (m.) 

I have been sinking .( shid6mas j s (j.) 

thou hast been striking [ ^dey^I (/.) 

he, she, it has been .C shideyasoo* (in.) 
striking. I shideyasl (/.) 


Plural . 

we have been striking . shidonasus. 
you have been striking shideyasut. 
they have been striking shiddnasd. 
Pluperfect . 


1 had struck 

f shidegAsus (m.) 
shidegisis (/.) 

we had struck 

. shidegises. 

thou hadst struck 

C shidegAso (mi) 

•{ sbid6gis<S (/.) 

you had struck 

. shidegiset. 

he, she, it had struck 

f shidegasoo (m.) 

(. shiddgisi (/.) 

they had struck . 

k shiddgisd. 


Perfect . 


1 struck 

( shidegas (m.) 

■ l shidegis (/.) 

we struck 

. shideges. 

thou slruckest 

f shidega (m.) 

•[ shidegd (f) 

you struck . 

. shiddget. 

he, she, it struck 

f shidegoo (m.) 
shidegi (/.) 

they struck . 

. .shidege. 


Praterite. 


1 have struck 

( shideganiis (m.) 

* i shiddginis (/.) 

we have struck - 

. shiddgenes. 

thou hast struck 

C shiddgAno (m.) 

* l shiddgine (/.) 

you have struck • 

. shidegenet. 

he, she, it has struck 

f shidegunoo (m.) 
shiddgini (/.) 

they have struck. 

. shidegend. 


Future. 


I will strike . 

. . shidum. 

we will strike 

. shidAn. 

thou wilt strike 

. . shidid. 

you will strike 

. shidyat. 

he, she, it will strike . shideyi. 

they will strike . 

„ shiden. 


Imperative Mood. 


strike* t.hnu 

. shidd. 

strike you 

, shidyn. 

let him, her, it strike . shidota. 

let them strike . 

. shidoLu 


Conditional. Mood. 

The conditional mood is expressed by adding ajc 4 perhaps to 
the indicative mood in all its forms : 

Imperfect . 


Present. 

1 may be striking, &c. shidemus aje, &c. 


may have been strik- shiddmas&s aje, 
ing. See. See. 


Pluperfect. 


I should have struck 


shiddg&sfts djd, See. 
Prcriei itt\ 


Perfect . 

ia v have struck, Bcc. slmMg« . .j<5, &c. , 1 may have struck, Ike. shiu u* 

' ajt, «u 


Future . 


I may strike 


shtdum a|<5. 









Shin a. 




PASSIVE VOICE. 


Present. 

to be struck . 


Infinitive Mood. 


shidaroyki. 


Future, 

to be about to be shidaroyki b<5 beyi. 
struck. 


Past. 


to have been struck . . . shidaroyki asuloo. 


Participles. 

Present. Future. 

being struck . . . shidaroja. being about to be shidaroyki b6. 

struck. 

Past. 

having been struck.shidftoo b<5. 

Gerund. 

by or from being struck .... shidarobil. 

Supines. 

possibly to be struck . shidaroyki aj6. | meet to be struck . shidaroyki awaje 
must be struck.shidaroyki hano. 


Indicative Mood. 
Present. 


Singular. 

"uck 

ht, she, it is being C shidijinoo (m.) 
struck. (. shidijint (/.) 


Plural. 

we are being struck 
you arc being struck 
they are being struck 


sbidfjinus. 

shidty&jut. 

shidbjenen. 


Imperfect. 


I v.:. being struck f shidijumasfis 

l shicUiimisis (/.) 

,h, u being { shitljja-jo («.) 

t shidtjasb (/.) 

nr, • he. »t was beingf shidfiasoo (m.) 
lrUlk - l shidfjist (/.) 


we were being struck shidojunasus. 
y<-u wore being struck hidnjunasut. 
they were being struck shidejenasd. 


Pluperfect. 


I hrid been struck .\ -jndar.*g;V us (m.) 

< shularAgfc»is {/.) 

thou h.idrfl been J iihiilurtgaso \tn.) 

struck. (. shidar6gis6 (/.) 

I if., she. ii had been j «»lndart ! g.isuo I m.) 

struck. I shidnrr^isf (/.) 


vyc lud been struck . 
you had been struck . 
they had been sh uck 


shidaicg ises. 
shidardgif i:t 
i.hidar/gisb. 








Perfect. 


Plural. 


I was struck 


Singular. 

( shidaregas (/>/.) 
‘ £ shidaregis (f.) 

thou wast struck . { Sjfg (/.) 
he, she. it was struck} °(/7'' 


we were struck . 
you were struck . 
they were struck 


I have been struck {£,£££*« 

thou hast been f shidaregftno (m.) 

struck. Ishidardgind (/.) 

he, she, it has been ( shidaregunoo (m.) 
struck. i shidar£ginf (/.) 


Prcetcrite. 

we have been struck . 
you have been struck . 
they have been struck 

Future. 


1 will be struck . . shidanim. 

thou wilt be stuck . shidar£. 

he, she, it will be struck . shidareyi. 


we will be struck 
you will be struck 
they will be struck 


Imperative. 


he thou struck . . . shidard. 

let him, her, it be struck . shidarota. 


be ye struck 
let them be struck 


shidareges. 

shidareget. 

shidaregd. 

shidar£genes. 

shidar6genet. 

shidaregene. 


shidarfln. 

shidaryat. 

shidaren. 


shidarya. 

shidarota. 


Conditional Mood. 

The conditional mood is formed as in the active voice by adding 
djS to all forms of the indicative. 


Conjugation of the verb il To Be/’ 

The verb “ To Be m is defective, the only existing forms being as 
follows : 


Present. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


I am 

( hanus (m.) 
Ill An is (/.) 

we are . 

• 

. h.inus. 

thou art . 

< ha no (//:.) 

• -t w,*<(/•) 

you are . 

• ' * 

. *h inut. 

he, she, it is . 

( h.moo (m.) 

* l hant (/.) 

they are 

• 

• h$H(5. 


Past. 



1 was 

( .isus (w.) 

* l dsis (f.) 

wc were 

• 

. risus. 

thou wast 

( a so f m.) 

(as 6{f.) 

you were 

* 

. tisul. 

he, she, it was 

i ason (m.) 

‘ Tas f(/) 

they were 

* 

. tah 

There is an 

alternative form of the past tense 

without 

any t h.mg 


of moaning. 








Ml UlSTfiy 



Other forms are supplied by the verb “ To Become.” 


to become 


becoming 


Conjugation of the verb “ To Become.” 


Present. 

to have become . 

Present. 

having become 


Infinitive Mood. 

I Future. 

to be about to become . boyki beyi. 

Past. 


.boyki asoo. 

Particifles. 

Future. 

beyanoo. I being about to become boyki be 
Past . 


Gerund. 


b 6. 


by or from becoming. 


Supines. 


po i 'iibly to become . boyki-aje. 
must become * 


meet to become . boyki-iwajd. 
( boyki ha no. 

* X boykinoo. 


Indicative Mood. 
Present . 


% 


Singular, 


1 am bicoming . . £ 

the : art becoming . 

he, shf\ it is becoming^ 


bftmus (m.) 
bum Is (/.) 
b6noo (m.) 
ben6 (/.) 
beyanoo (m.) 
bey ant (/.) 


Plural . 
wc are becoming . 
you are becoming . 
they arc becoming % 


Imperfect. 


I was bccomin;.' •{S/"/ 

thou wast becoming ■ j j ™ j 

he, she, it w;«s itccom-f bis '<-<» } 

ing. I beyast (/.) 


sve were becoming 
you were becoming 
they were becoming 


An alternative form of tin tense is bortuhulus, &c. 


• bonuj. 

• b&nut. 

• b£num 


bonSsus. 
bfisut. 
bena%6. 








miST/fy 


Shinn. 




JPluperfect . 


Singular. 

1 had become . .{‘jgg'Jj* 

thou hadst become . [ If 

he, she, it had become £ 

An alternative form of the 3rd pers. sing. mas. is boogoosoo . 
An alternative form of the tense is bigdsiilus , Sic. 


Plural. 

we had become . . bigesus. 

you had become . . big£sut, 
they had become . bigese. 


Perfect . 


Singular. 


f bigas (;«.) 

* { bigis (/.) 

( biga (m.) 

* C big<5 (/.) 

he, she, it became . £ bigU/.T^ 


I became 
thou becamest 


Plural. 

we became . . . biges. 

you became . . . biget. 

they became . . . bige. 


Alternative forms of the 3rd person singular are boo y bcogoo , ant? 
booloo. 

An alternative form of the 3rd person plural is bile. 

Prateritc. 

Singular. 


f big&nus (*».) 

' (. biginis (/.) 
f big&noo (w.) 

• i bigfind (/.) 

he, she, it has become £ * 


1 have become * 
thou hast become 


Plural. 

we have become . . big^nus. 

you have become . . big^nut, 
they have become . bigenL\ 


Alternative forms of the 3rd person singular arc boonos and 
booloonoo 

• An alternative form of the 3rd person plural is bilind. 


Singular. 

1 shall become . 
thou shalt become 
he, she, it shall become 


become thou . 

let him, her, it become 


Future. 

Plural. 

. bom, we hall become 

. b6. | you shall become 

, beyi. | they shall become 

1 mi*irA live Mood. 


bAn. 

h\l. 

ben. 


bo. j 
bota. 


become ye 
let them become 


\nl 

hula. 


Conditional Mood. 


The conditional mood is formed by adding dje “'perhaps” to ill 
forms of the indicative mood. 
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THE NEGATIVE AND THE INTERROGATIVE. 

‘ No is expressed by nen , and “not” by ne, but in an indefinite 
sense by ntosk. 

The interrogative is expressed by adding a to the verb, or if it 
already terminates in d by lengthening it to d } as : 


b this your horse ? No 
Have you a horse? No 
f will not go . 

Shall 1 go? . 


Anoo tai ashpo hanortP Nev. 
Too kuch ashpo hanoa? NusJi. 
No bajum. 

Mah bajum«P 
Too ga ? 


1 gut . 

Hast thou gone ? . 


Sometimes the verb is omitted and the d suffixed to the noun as : 
Is this your horse? .... Anoo tai ashpoa. 


THE ADVERB. 


Adverbs are formed from adjectives by changing the final o into 


or yar , as : 


sharp 

slow 

swift 


tfno. 
aba to. 
laowko. 


'harply . 
slowly 
swiftly . 


ixhar. 

abatytfV. 

laowkyrfV. 


EXAMPLE. 


Dazoto mah sutusiis aiyakel6 manoojo kiilli shongo wutto. Mas6 rinain hil 
hng paroojf rinon kutchi gas. G6 chukumto woi aj£ kulli bGnase. Aiy b Vl - a iy- 
cbe kulli bhnasd. Ek si woi kt*t hareso, ek ros<$ nowaret£ phuttung tdasoo. Mah 
ifai aiyno kullt chuk tar<§. Bainote woi trang t6 sam3r£ mah wktus. Mih gut- 
(eji rib gi g6« Ken ik ajo chukumto n6 hilling tenasd. Mah hoon be rinon ware 
gas: ges chukumto eksc‘ ek d6, eks<$ eki chiloo tser tlgoosoo. Mas6 aiy b6y6 
kiillijoli phutt tarvg^s. Phutt t£r6 kuj^gas, tdn masd woi samar6 subfcyd yooparc 
gn-u no kch kulli bigot. Add regas, rinajo oks6 r^goo mah tai moreji bi5 grWis, 
aiyikel6 woi bun bo;-goo. Miih nfi fnlaji g6 chukumto tost, woi boote ako ware 
fanVoosoo; mah ^6 phuttung tigds. Rose mah tung tigbo. mas6 ga tung tighs, 
niyakeW' ro 6 mate shong tigoo; mast* ga butt harig&'sus, main hut rose ginroo go. 
cl if loo tser booloo. 


Translation. 


At mid-clay I was sleeping when the noise of men fighting came to me. On 
hearing their noise 1 went to them. Having gone I saw that they were lighting 
about water. The twn wi'n 1 ficrVitint/ udth nne nnnth/'r in fl-iio 



* /til Is lUorafly the place wli 
ut a needle. 


la if. drawn ff horn n watercourse. R also m**ans it 
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I 


» 


x 


To be able 
Above 
To abuse 
Account 
Accustomed 

Acid 
Active 
To advise 
After (time) 

„ (place) 

Again 

Air 

Alert 

All 

Alongside of 
Also 

Although 

Always 

And 

Anger 

Angry 

To be angry 
Another time 
To answer 
Ant 

Anxiety 

Anxious 

Apart 

Apple 

Apricot 

Arm 

Arms (weapons) 

Army 

Arrangements 
To arrive 
Arrow 
To ask 
To ask for 
Ass 

Aunt (father’s sister) 

,, (mother’s sister) 
Autumn 
Avalanche 
Away 

! lack 
Mud 


VOCABULARY. 

... boyki. 

... 4 jt 

... shadoyki. 

cheghah m 
... hittoo. 

... churko. 
laowko. 
kanow toyki. 

... djo. 

... guttaji, phuttoo. 

... u£. 

... osh f. 

... tur&r. 

... boot<$. 

... bil. 

... gab. 

akhan&. 

.. . desgo. 

... neh. 

... rdsh vt. 

... r6sh. 

... rosh boyki. 

... 3 ji noo dum. 

... joow&b doyki. 

... pillili f. 

... sumba m. 

sumbdkish. 

... yoolo. 

... phulla vt. 

... jooi (fruit vt., tree /.) 
... shcikho. m. 

... samon f 
sfn m. 

... samdrt f 
ifayoyki. 

... kon m. 

... kujoyki. 

... bichoyki. 

... jakoon vt. 

... papi. 

... m&. 

sharo vt. 

... ninAl f 
... pbutt. 

... dftki. 

... kutrho, khajeto. 
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Barley 

Bat 

To be 

Bean 

Bear 

Beard 

To beat 

Beautiful 

Because 

To become 

Before [time) 

Before (place) 

To begin 

Behind 

Belly 

Below 

To betray 

Betrothal 

Between 

Beyond 

Body 

To bind 

Bird 

To bite 

Bitter 

Black 

Blind 

Blood 

To blow 

Blue 

Blunt 

Bone 

To be born 
Both 

Boundary 

Bow 

Boy 

Brain 

Brass 

Brave 

Bread 

To break 

Breast 

Breath 

Brick 

Bride 

Bridegroom 
Bridle 
Bridge 
To bring 
Broad 


. 

. 


... yo. m. 

... tatapul m. 

... boyki. 

. 0 . rabong ?n. 

... itch ?n. 

... daiyn /. 

... shidoyki. 

... millalyoo. 

... djek toh. 

... boyki. 

... yer (suffixed). 

... yer (suffixed). 

... sutoy ki. 

... phuttoo. 

... d&r f. 

... kiri. 

... hulwoyki. 

... Mr/. 

... mujjah (suffixed). 
. . . p&r. 

... dim m. 

... tuk toyki. 

... bung m. 

... chupoyki. 

... chitto. 

... kino. 

... sheow. 

... lei ?n. 

... phoo toyki. 

... aghai ntlo. 

... phutt. 

... 2ti m. 

joyki. 

... b£y£. 

... dir /. 

... d&noo m. 

... shud&r m. 

... mato m. 

... hulliroo ril/ 

... hiy£lo. 

... tiki /. 

... putoy ki. 

... chuchi ; titfro. 

... sh&n m. 

... dishtik f. 

... hill&l f. 

... hillalo m , 

... guppi/. 

... so J 
... a toyki. 

... chcllo. 







To be broken 

too 

putejoyki. 

Brooch , 

... 

chummd ?n. 

Brother 

... 

jd. m. 

Brown 

... 

gooro. 

Bull 

... 

d6no m. 

Bullet 

... 

diroo ?n. 

To burn 

... 

loopoyki. 

To bury 

... 

khutoyki. 

But 

... 

umma. 

Butterfly 

To buy 

.00 

phuttoi f. 
krinoyki. 

By 

. . • 

job {suffixed). 

To call 

... 

hoh toyki. 

Calling 

... 

hoh vx. 

Camel 


oont m. 

Care 

... 

shbng m. 

Cat 


boosh m. 

Cattle ( collectively ) 

... 

gowile. 

Charm 

• . . 

toomer m. 

Cheek 

•.. 

harbm f. 

Chin 

... 

ch6m vi. 

Circle 

... 

bidiriko m . 

Clarionet 

... 

surnai f. 

Clean 

... 

s 4 f. 

Cleverness 

... 

tiny&r vi. 

To catch hold 

... 

Iamoy ki. 

Clothes 

... 

chiloo vi. 

Cloud 

... 

niyfcr. 

Cock 

... 

k6n kroch m. 

Cold 

• • ■ 

shidalo. 

Colour 


rong ;//. 

To come 

... 

woyoyki. 

Copper 

... 

161 oo ril f. 

Corner 

... 

shuti m. 

Four-cornered 


chirshutf. 

Corpse 

... 

koonoo m. 

Cough 

•. • 

koo f. 

To count 

... 

kaloyki. 

Courage 

. ( . 

mushelai f. 

Cousin 

• •% 

jd, sah. 

Cow 

... 

go/ 

To creep 

*0. 

kansh boyki. 

Crooked 

... 

k<M6. 

Crow 

• •« 

kdn vi. 

Custom 

, , , 

chAl m. 

To cut 

.00 

cherub toyki. 

To dance 


nutadoyki. 

Dancing 

... 

nut f. 





imsr$ y 
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Dangerous 

Dark 

Darkness 

Daughter 

Day 

Mid-day 

To-day 

Deaf 

Death 

To deceive 

Deceitful 

Destitute 

Dew 

To die 

Different 

Difficult 

Dirty 

Disposition 

To divide 

Divorce 

To do 

Dog 

Door 

Down 

Dream 

To drink 

Drum 

Dry 

Dust 


bijetai. 
tutung. 
tutung in. 
dt/. 
des in. 

trang soori, ddzo. 

dcho. 

kooto. 

m&ren f. 

hulwoyki. 

jibgullo. 

licho. 

puts m. 

miroyki. 

yulo. 

mushkil. 

chekrdto. 

hittoo in. 

samaroyki. 

tal&h in 

toyki. 

shoo in. 

dur in. 

kiri. 

Sclntcho in. 
pioyki. 
durrung m. 
shuko. 
udoo. 



Eagle 

Ear 

Earth 

The earth 

Earthquake 

East (sunrise) 

Easy 

To eat 


Eclipse 

Edge 

fcgg 

Elbow 


Elephant 

Empty 

Enemy 

Enmity 

To enter 

Envy 

Equal 

To make equal 
T o escape 


... kdkd m. 

... kon in. 

... sum m . 

... b!rdi f. 

... bunyifll f. 

... jill b£yi m . (lit lt it will be evident’'). 
... sdcho. 

... koyki. 

... grdn m. 

shing in. 

... hknnd f. 

... bakuni f 
... husto m. 

... poonshko. 

... dushmun m. 

... dushmuni f. 

... droo bojoyki. 

... gutt m. 

bardbdr. 

... yoopoyki 
muehoyki. 




Shina. 


§L 


Evening 

.,. sh&m f. 


Ever 

... khuss. 


Everybody 

... bute manuje. 

% 

Everything 

... har djek. 


Ewe 

... eji f 


Except 

... ore. 


Expectation 

... chdkani/] 


Eye 

... achi m. 


Face 

... mukh m. 


Family 

... supooyar. 


To fall 

... dijoyki. 


Far 

... door. 


Fat (subs.) 

... mi f. 


Fat (adj.) 

... tolo. 


Father 

... m&lo m. 

* : i > 

Father (as a for/n 

of b&bo. 

\ 

address). 


0 

To be fatigued 

... shumoyki. 


Fault 

... aib tn. 


Fear 

... bijetai f. 

\ 

To fear 

... bijoyki. 


Feather 

... purgoo/. 


To feed 

... unoyki. 


Female 

sbntch. 


Fig 

... ph&g m. 


l'ight 

birgah m. 


To light 

... kulli toyki. 


To fill 

shuck toyki. 


Finger 

... agooi J. 


To finish 

... phush toyki. 


Fire 



First 

... poomooko. 


Fish 

... chi moo 7 /i. 


Flock (of birds) 

... brin. 


Flour 

... &nt. 


Flower 

... pli liner f. 


Flute 

... torooyi f. 


To fly (as a bird) 

... thur doyki. 


Following 

... gutteji. 


Foot 

... pi. m. 


For 

... kSryoo. 


Forehead 

... nflow. 


To forget 

... amushoyki. 


Fort 

... k6t m . 


Foster-kindred 

... unilo mrlio, See. 


Fowl 

... kerkAmush f. 


Fox 

... loyn. 


Friend 

... shoogitlo nt. 


Friendship 

... shoogAlyAr f. 


From 

... joh (sujfxed). 










miST/fy 
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Full 

Fur 

Garden 
Generous 
Gently 
To get 
Girl 

To give 

To go 

To go out 

Goats ( collectively ) 

He-goat 

She-goat 

Wild goat 

God 

Gold 

Good 

Grape 

Grass 

Great 

Green 

Grief 

To grieve 

Gun 

Gunpowder 

Hail 

Hair 

Half 

Hand 

Right hand 

Left hand 

Handle 

Happiness 

Happy 

Hard 

Hare 

Hatred 

Hawk 

H cad 

Health 

To hear 

Heart 

The heavens 
H eav v 
Hen 
Herd 
l! ere 


... shidaloo m. 

... m6\va m. 

... shuck. 

... jutt /. 

... tsagoh m. 

. ,. hyooshilo. 

... shong. 

... dog boyki. 

... mulai f 
... doyki. 

... bojoyki. 

... doroo bojoyki. 
lutch. 
mooger m. 

... aiy f. 

... sherrah. 

... Dabon. 

... son. 

.. mishtun tn. } mishti f. 
... jutch f. 

kutch ?n. 

... buddo. 

... jut nilo. 

... gbm m. 

... phidik boyki. 

... tumdk m. 

... bilen. 

... ainyer. 

... jdkur/. 

... trang, ch&k. 

... huty^. 

... dushino m. 

... kuboo m. 

... dono m. 

... shury&r m. 

... shury&r. 

... kuro 

... ooshainyoo nt. 
koos nt. 

... baiyonsh f. 

... shish m. 

... rihkt m . 

... parejoyki. 

... hyo m. 

... aghtii f 
... agooroo 
... sftntch kcrk&mush /. 

d6n, 

... Sin i. 


<SL 



miST/fy 
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High 

To hit (as with a gun 
or a stone). 

Hope 
To hope 
Horse 
Horse shoe 
Hot 
House? 

Home 

How 

How many 
How much 
Humble 
Hunger 
Hungry 
Hundred 
To hunt 
Husband 


utullo. 

dijoyki. 


oomed f. 
oom£d toyki. 

£shpO 7 ) 1 . 

sarpo m. 
tdto. 

got m. 

kyoh. 

kutchakuk. 

kutch&k. 

moro. 

ooyanAr f. 

ooyano. 

shul. 

duroo doyki. 
bdro. 


Ice 

Idle 

If 

To be ignorant 

Ill 

To be ill 

Illness 

In 

Industrious 
Infant 
To injure 
Instead of 
Iron 


gumuk 7 H. 

ab&to. 

dkhan. 

nd sunoyki. 

rogoto. 

rogoto boyki. 

rogoty&r f. 

eroo, bul {suffixed). 

gresto. 

s hud Sr. 

nooks&n toyki. 
dish£ro. 
clnmer m. 


Judgment 
To pimp 
Justice 
To join 


ustbm vi. 
prig doyki 
insif. 
mis hoy ki. 


Kettledrum 
To kick 
To kill 
King 

King's wife 
King’s sou 
King's daughter 
Knee 
To kneel 
Knife 
To know 
Knowledge 


dimul m. 
pachootyar doyki, 
m^royki. 

A. ' 

son£. 
gushpoor. 
rd-i-di. 
k&too m. 

kootidshki baiyoyki. 
khablroo m x k hat f 
stlii yoyki 
sunyovki m. 









Language 

Large 

Late 

To laugh 
To lie down 
Lead 

Leaf of a tree 
To learn 
To leave 

T^, f 

i o let go 

Level 

Lie 


To lay down 
Life 
To lift 


Light (subs.) 

Light (adj.) 

Lightning 

Like 

Line 

Lip 

Little 

A little 

Liver 

Long 

To look at 
To lose 
Love 
To love 
Low 


Shin a. 


... kudo. 

... b&sji / 

... buddo. 

... choot. 

... haiyoyki. 

... paroyki. 

... nang m. 

... pdto. 

... sichoyki. 

... phutt toyki. 
... pat&loo m. 
... phutt toyki. 
... parulo. 

... khulte 771. 

poyki. 

... jti/. 

.. lion toyki. 
... sung 7)i. 

... laowko. 

... bichush f. 

. .. paroloo. 

... tsir f 
... onti f. 

... chon. 

... £poo. 

... yum 7H. 

... jigo. 

... chakoyki. 

... naiyoyki. 

... Shool 771. 

... shool toyki. 
... I&to. 


To make 

Male 

Man 

Young man 
Old man 
Mankind 
Mare 
T o marry 
Marriage 
To measure 
M eat 
Medicine 


Mid-day 

Mid-night 


Milk 

Mist 


toyki. 
biro 77i. 
manujo 
ch&kur 77i. 

jero m. 
juk. 
b&m f. 
ger toyki. 

g er /- 

toloyki 

mOS 7/7. 

bilen. 
booer 77i. 

g onf. 

trdng soori. ddzo. 
trang r:\ti. 
dut m. 
iidoo m 




Shina. 



To mix 

Moon 

Month 

Half month 

More 

Morning 

Moth 

Mother 

Mother (as a form of 
address ). 

Mountain 
Mouse 
Mouth 

To move ( trans .) 

To move (ultrans,) 

Much 
So much 
Mud 

Mulberry 
Muscle 
Music 

Naked 
Nail (finger) 

Name 
Narrow 
Near 
Neck 
Nephew 
Never 
New 
Niece 
Night 
No 

Nobody 
Noise 
None 
North 
Nose 
Nothing 
Now 

Of 
Old 
On 
Owf 
Only 
Open 
To open 
Or 

To order 


mishoyki. 
yoon f 
maz m. 
putch m, 
moots. 

ioshtiko, chel buji m. 
pronon m. } prenoon pi. 
mS. f 
&je. 

tshish m. 
mooj f. 
aiyn f. 
lung toyki. 
lung boyki. 

bodd. 
achik. 
toh m. 
maronch m. 
mooj nt. 
harip f 

nunno. 
noro m. 
n6m ?n. 
irooto. 
kutch. 
shuck m. 
putch m. 
khussne. 
no woo. 

di /• 

riti. 

nen. 

koh nush. 
hilling/', 
nush. 
shim&l m. 
ndto m. 

khuss, dje’:a nush. 
ten. 

e (suffixed). 
pronon. 

4jt. 

hoo m . 

gutcho. 

b&to. 

toroyki. phuttung toyki. 

yl 

bundibh toyki. 

M 





Shina. 



Out 

Over 


Pain 

To be pained 
Palace 
Partridge 
Peach 
"Pear 
Perhaps 
Pigeon 
Pity 
Place 
To place 
Plain 
Play 

To play (a game) 

To play (on an instru¬ 
ment). 

Pleasant tasting 

To please 

Pleased 

To be pleased 

Pleasure 

Plough 

Point .]* 

To praise 
To prepare 
Pride 

To produce 
To promise 
Proper 
Proud 
To pull 
Punishment 
To push 

Quarrel 
l'o quarrel 
Queen 
Quic kly 

Rain 
Ram 
To r<;< d 
Ready 
To receive 
To recognize 
To reconcile 
Red 

Relation 


doroo. 

3ji {suffixed), 

shildn. 
shiloyki. 
r&ko m. 
kankalo m, 
chookanir m. 
pesh£ ?n. 
dji. 

kunooli f. 
nirai f. 
dish f. 
choroyki. 
d 4s. 

halibon ?n. 
halibon toyki. 
bushoyki. 

ispow. 
shuriAroyki. 
shuri&r. 
shuroyoyki. 
shuraiyoon. 
hull m. 
churoo nt. 
siliut toyki. 
teyAr tovki. 
bady&r f. 
diloojoyki. 
kdt toyki. 
ch6I. 
much&r. 
jdkdloyki. 
saza. 

tung toyki 

hilling f. 
kulloyki. 
son $/. 
laowko. 

ajo nt 

k'ar£lo m. 

rayoyki. 

t£y&r. 

layoyki 

dushtoyki. 

yoopoyki. 

Itii. 

liskoon m. 




Shin a. 


Relationship 

To remember 

Remembrance 

To return 

Reward 

Rice 

Rich 

Ring 

Ringlets 

Ripe 

To be ripe 

To rise 

River 

Road 

Rock 

Roof 

Rope 

Rotten 

Round 

Rough 

To run 


... uskuni / 

... hiyeje toyki. 

... hiyija m. 

... faroyki. 

... goorin m . 

... briun in . 

... poyfino. 

... kickin. 

... toroiy / 

... puckoto. 

puchoyki. 

... uthoyki, boon boyki. 
... sin f. 

... pbn m. 

... gin/ 

tesh / 

... b<Ui /. 

... krido. 

... bidiro. 

... chich5.ro. 

... hai toyki, uchoyki. 


Sad 

Saddle 

Sand 

Sarcasm 

To say 

To scatter 

To search for 

To see 

Seed 

Self 

To sell 

To send 

Separate 

To separate 

Servant 

Shadow 

Shame 

Sharp 

Sheep ( Collectively ) 

Wild sheep 

Sliort 

Shoulder 

To shout 

Shut 

To shut 

Side 

On this side 
On that side 
Alongside 


... supush. 

... til£n in. 

... sigel/. 

... chudo m. 

... bushoyki. 

... shijoyki. 

... udaroyki. 

... pushoyki. 

... bt. 

... dkf, dko. 

... g&tch doyki. 
... chanoyki. 

... chido. 

... yulo toyki. 

... shudder m. 

chi jot/. 

... lush / 

... tino. 

... ejtle 
... oorin. 

... kuto. 

... piow in. 

... sbogno toyki. 
turn. 

... gunoyki. 

... khing/. 

.. anoowdri. 

... aiyoowdri, 

... bii 





misTfy 


SJiina. 



Silent 

Silk 

Silver 

Sinew 

To sing 

Singing 

Sister 

To sit 

Skin 

Slave 

Sleep 

To sleep 

Sloping 

Slow 

Slowly 

Small 

Smoke 

Smooth 

Snake 

Sneeze 

Snow 

Soft 

Solid 

Solstice 

Some 

Somebody 

Something 

Son 

To soothe 
Soul 
Sound 
South 
Spade 
Speech 
Spoon 
Spring 
To stand 
Star 
Stern 
Stone 
Storm 
Straight 
Strength 

To strike 

Strong 

Stupidity 

Suitable 

Summer 


hish f 

manooker, chook. 
sikkim f. 
roop m. 
jowa m. 
gai doyki. 

g a ' /• 

sah f\ 
baiyoyki. 
chon m. 
maristun m. 
nir /. 
soyki. 
besko. 
ab&to. 

choot, agooroo. 

chuno. 

doom ?n. 

plchiliko. 

jon m. 

jain/. 

hin m. 

mk T o. 

s&nro. 

hallol / 

dpuk. 

koh manujo. 
djekek. 
putch m. 
shiioyki. 

iP/. 

shongo m. 
janoob m. 
bel / 
mor m. 


bazono m. 

... tsukootoyki. 

... ttiroo pL, t&r£ m. 
... doomongu 
... but m. 

... tofAn m. 

... sbncho. 

... shut m. 

C shidoyki. 

... < doyki. 

(.shong toyki. 

... sh&tillo. 

... kum £kilf f 
... ycshki 
... wAlo nt 


<SL 




MIN ISTfty 



Summer solstice 

t»» 

walo hallol. 

To summon 

... 

ho toyki. 

Sun 

»»» 

soori. 

Sweet 


moro. 

Swift 

... 

laowko. 

To swim 

.. • 

thum doyki. 

i?word 

• • • 

kunger f. 

Tail 


pacho m. 

To take 

• * • 

haroyki. 

To take away 

• . • 

nikAloyki. 

To take hold 

•.. 

lamoyki. 

To take up 

* . • 

him toyki. 

To teach 

. . . 

sicharoyki. 

To tear 

*. • 

tser toyki. 

To tell 

•«• 

rayoyki. 

That ( relat .) 

... 

oh pi. rih. 

Then 

• •• 

esoroo. 

There 

• • • 

Ali. 

Therefore 

• >. 

anuss 6 kAryoo. 

Thick 

••e 

toloo. 

Thin 

• • • 

abrilo. 

To think 

«*» 

sumba toy ki. 

Thirst 

• • • 

waiy&l f 

This one 

. .» 

noo anoo. 

Those two 

• • • 

aiy b&ye. 

Thought 

... 

khaiy&l m. 

Throat 

... 

shoto m. 

To throw 

• •• 

phull toyki, wiyoyki. 

To throw away 

... 

lipp toyki 

To throw down 


naravioyki. 

Thumb 


agooi f. 

Thunder 

• •• 

ting tong m. 

Thus ( this way) 

... 

ade. 

,, (that way) 

... 

aiyib£, aiy£. 

Till 

• • • 

to, t6. 

Time 


ken f. 

Timid 

• •« 

btjAto. 

Tin 

*. • 

kalai f 

To 

».. 

t£ (suffixed). 

Toe 


agooi f. 

Together 

... 

gutti. 

To-day 

... 

acho. 

To-morrow 


loshtAki. 

The day after to- 

morrow 

loshU chiring. 

Tongue 

... 

jip **• 

Tooth 

• • • 

d6n m. 

Touch 

• •• 

jook/I 

To touch 

•«« 

jook toyki. 

Towards 

... 

khing. wAre (suffixed) 

Treacherous 

*•9 

hulwoykikft 




To try • 

To turn 
Turning 

Ugly 

To be unable 

Uncle (father’s brother) 

Unde (mother’s brother) 

Under 

Unless 

Upright 

Valley 

Vein 

Very 

Very well 

Village 

Vine 

Voice 

Vulture 

Wall . 

Walnut 

Water % 

Water-mill 

Weak 

Weakness 

To weep 

West (sunset) 

Wet 

What 

Wheat 

When (in te rrog.) 

When ( relat .) 

Where (interrog.) 

Which 

Whip 

White 

Who (intcrrog.) 

Why (interroe ) 

Wide 
Widow ) 

Widower] 

Wife 
Wind 
Window » 

Wine 

Wing ,*< 

Winter ,,, 


Shina. 


tom 771. 

SOOntell 771. 

siloyki. 

faroyki. 

fhttr. 

kutcho. 

duboyki. 

m&lo. 

mowl. 

kiri (suffixed). 

ore. 

tsuck. 

gah //?., butzel f. 

n&r f. 

bbdo. 

shoh, mishtun. 
het, girom f. 
goorbi f. 
masho m. 
koow&nroo m. 

kut m. 
acho 77i. 
woi m. 
yur/. 
ash&to. 
ashftto m. 
royki. 

boo^beyi m. (lit. (t it will be down” 
ajo. 

djek. 

goom. 

k£r£*. 

kar6. 

koni. 

koh. 

tur f. 

shaiyo. 

koh. 

keh. 

shtlo. 


gyoos. 



dari f 


mo m. 
putch&li f. 
y 6 no. 



) 





WMST/fy 


Shin a. 



Winter solstice 

Wise 

Wish 

To wish 

With 

Within 

Wolf 

Woman 

Old woman 

Young mo man 

Wood 

Wool 

Wool (puskm) 
Work 
To work 
The world 
To wound 
To write 

Year 
Y ello w 
Yes 

Yesterday 
The day before 
day. 


shini hallo!, 
d&ni. 
ruck in. 
ruck toyki. 
sati (suffixed) 
mujjah. 
shan. 
chai f. 
jeri/ 
chumutkir. 
juk in. 
jutt f 
baphoor f. 
kbm m. 
k6m toyki. 
duniydt fj 
zukum doyki. 
likoyki. 

ew£lo. 

halijo. 

aw6. 

bulla. 

ichi. 


yester 











3 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

io 

11 

12 

13 

*4 

15 


Shina. 



ek. 

doo. 

che. 

chdr. 

poin. 

sh&. 

sut. 

£tsh. 

now. 

daiy. 

ekaiy. 

baiy. 

tchoin. 

tchowndaiy. 

punzaiy. 


Numerals. 

16 shoin. 

17 sutain. 

18 dshtain. 

19 kuni 

20 bi. 

21 bi gah ek. 

30 bi gah daiy. 

40 doo bi. 

50 doo bi gah daiy. 
60 che bi. 

70 ch6 bi gah daiy. 
80 char bi. 

90 eh&r bi gah daiy. 
100 shul. 

1000 s&ns. 




APPENDIX C 


CHILISS. 

Spoken in the Indus Valley. 


DECLENSIONS. 


Singular. 

Nom . a house 
Gen. of a house . 

Dat . to a house . 

Acc. a house 
Abl, from a house 


THE NOUN. 

Plural , 


gdt 
g6tan 
e6t too 
g&t 

g6t hund6 


houses. 
of houses 
to houses 
houses 
from houses 


PRONOUNS 

PERSONAL. 




Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

1 


. ma 

min 

min 

thou 


, tl>0 

ten 

tt 

he, she or it 


. un 

ashan 

ashf 

We . 


. beh 

azaii 

azon 

You 


tus 

tsan 

tsofi 

They 


. in 

i nw&n 

iyon 


Acc. 

min 

it 

asht 

azon 

Ison 

iyoti 


THE VERB. 

Conjugation of the verb “ To STRIKE 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Infinutvk Moon. 

Present. future. 

to strike ... - ko!5n | about to strike . 

Putt 


. g6t& 

. g6ton. 

. gAton. 

. gb te. 

. g6lon hundc. 


Am. ati vc. 

min hunde. 
ti hund6. 
as hi hundc*. 
azon hundc. 
tson hundc. 
iyon hundc. 


»> 


kot(»n h.lndo 


ip haw struck . 


kotnn aso. 











wnist^ 



Present, 


striking 


Participles. 

Future. 

kotan | being about to strike 
Past . 


having-struck 

Supines. 

meet to strike . . koton owzanto | must strike 


koton hoshato. 
kotd. 

. koton tho. 


Indicative Mood 
Present. 

Singular. 

C kotan tho (m.) 

* (. kotan thi (/.) 

C kotan tho (m.) 

' X kot&n thi (f.) 


I am striking 
thou art striking 


Plural. 
we are striking . 
you are striking 
they are striking 


l was striking 
thou wast striking 


C kotan aso (m.) 
‘X kotan asi ( f.) 
kotan aso (m.) 


Imperfect. 


kotan asi (/.) 


v ao. yj 

he, she, it was striking( £*£ g*j> 


C kotdaso (m.) 
* X kottasi (/.) 


I had struck 
thou hadst. struck 

^ nvuao, yj .j 

he, she, it had struck. 


{ kotdaso (m.) 
kotiasi (/.) 


we were striking 
you were striking 
they were striking 
Pluperfect. 

we had struck 
you had struck . 
they had struck . 


. kotanthe. 
. kotanthd. 
. kotanthe. 

• kotanasd. 
. kotanasd. 
. kotanasd. 

. kotAasd. 
. kotdasd. 
. kotdasd. 


Singular. 


I struck 
thou struckest 
• He, she, it struck 


C koto (m.) 

'X kotl (/) 

< kotA (m.) 
i kot? (/.) 
f kot6 (m.) 
* l kotf (/.) 


Perfect. 

wc struck . 
you struck . 
they struck . 
Pralcritc. 


Plural. 


kotA (m.) 

bolt (/.) 

koto (m.) 

kotf (/.) 
kolfl (»t .) 
kotf (/.) 


I have truck . f kotetsft («.) 

t kotetsd (f .) 
thou hast truck f kotet o (m.) 

‘ i kotetsd (/.) 

he, she, it has struck .[ k° tets ^ ("*•) 
\ kotetsd (/.) 


we have struck 
you have struck 
they have struck 


Future. 


I will strike 
thou wilt strike . 
he, she, i will trike 


kotdshatho {m.) 
kotdshi thi (/.) 
kotd ha tho (m.) 
kotdshethi (/.) 

( kmdshatho (m.) 
( kotdshethi (/.) 


we will strike . 
you will strike, 
they will strike 


C kotetsd (m.) 
C. kotetsd (/.) 
( kotetsd (w.j 
i kotetsd f f.) 
{ kotetsd (»•.) 
I kotetsd {f) 


. kotdbhethd. 

. kotdshcthd. 


. kotdshllthd. 










mtsTfy 





strike thou . 

let him, her, it strike 


kot6 

kotonte 


strike you 
let them strike 


kotyah. 

kotvan. 


Conditional Mood. 

The conditional mood is formed by adding gine “why” to the 
indicative mood in all its forms, as . 


1 may be striking . 

I may have been striking 


kotantho gin£. 
kotanasogin£. 


Present. 

to be struck . • • 

to have been struck 
Present. 

being struck 

having been struck 


meet to be struck . 
must be struck 


PASSIVE VOICE. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Future. 

kotezon | to s [; e uc a k bout t0 be }kotezonhondo. 
Past 


Participles. 
kotezan 


kotezon asoo. 


Future. 

being about to be j kotezon hoshato. 
struck. ) 


Past. 

Supines. 


kotyan. 


kotezon owzantho. 
kotezon tho. 


Singular. 

1 am being struck 

. C kotezontho (m. ; 
thou art being struck Uotcz ainlhi (/.) 

He, she, it is being C kotezontho>(»*.) 
struck. I kotezainthi (/.) 


Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

Plural . 

i ssssa I?! - - 

^ ( , * l kolezanthd (m.) 

you are being struck j kotMaillthi4 ( f) 


Singular 
1 * 1 

uck -uJK, . 

, , . A * C kotezon aso (w.) 

thou wast being struck £ koteza j t;s i (/) 

...1 (m.) 

/> 

Pluperfect. 


(kotezainthia (/.) 
, . . , ( kotezanthd On ) 

they are being struck ( kotezaimhiS (/) 

Imperfect. 


Plural. 


. , • ,i f kotezoi? aso (m.) were being struck 

1 wis being struck kotcza i nt ,j ( f.) uC ' ikotezdnasiA ( / ) 

- ' - — . . | ( kotez&nsi$ («/.) 

you were being struck j kotc ^ wsi \ ,,) 

, , . . | ( kotez&ns£ (#*.) 

they were being struck £ kotef6imsi4 ( /V| 


he, the, it was being C kotezon a>.o (m.) 
struck. I kotezainsi (f.) 


\ had been struck 


f kote/aso (w.) 
* ( kotezasi (/) 

, . , , , ( kotezaso (/w.) 

thou hadst been struck j kote;:as ; , f ) 

he, he, i* had been I kotezaso ( *n ; 
..truck. \ kQle/.asi \f) 


... , ( kotezas^ (m.) 

hud been struck j ko|pra ,j a ( 

... . , ( kote 'is^ (m.) 

you hud been struck £ ko ,,. rn l j^ , , j 

. . , , 4 s knlc xksv (/•;.) 

they had been struck^ kotw ,,.„ a ,/) 











Ckiliss. 



Singular . 


f Uotezo (m.) 
* ( kotizi (f.) 

( kotezo Cm.) 
’ i kotizi (/.) 

C kotezo (m.) 
’C kotizi (/.) 


I was struck 
thou wast struck 
he, she, it was struck 

I have been struck 
thou hast been struck . { 


( kotd-anso (m-) 
0 \ kotd-dnasi (f.) 


kote-dnasi (f.) 


he, she, it has been struck £ i- ot( $ J nas /( J: 


Plural. 

we were struck 
you were struck . 
they were struck . 

Preterite. 

we have been struck 
you have been struck { 


( kotezd (m.) 

kotezia ( f .) 
C kotezd (in.) 
*(. kotezia (/.) 
( koteze (m.) 

' (. kotezia ( f.) 


C kot6-&nso (m.) 
i. kotd-enasi ( f.) 


they have been struck f 

i kote-enasi (/.) 


I shall be struck .{KSSS , (fe ) 

*-““•«** S.5SS, w 

he, she, it shall bef kotezashatho (m.) 
struck . . . t. kotezdshethi (/.) 


(/•) 

Future. 

we shall be struck kolezoshethe. 
you shall be struck kotezdshethe. 
they shall be struck kotezdshethd. 

Imperative Mood. 


be thou struck 

let him or her be struck 


. kotia. I be ye struck 
. kotionthd.l let them be struck 

The Conditional Mood. 


. koti&n. 

. kotionthd. 


The conditional mood is formed as in the active by adding gine to 
the indicative in all its forms. 


Portions of the defective verb (< To Be.” 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 


Singular. 

1 am . . , , 

thou art ... 

hr, she, it is . 

( tho (m.) 

T thi (/.) 

( tho (m.) 

L thi.(/) 

( tho (’».) 

'I thi (/.) 

wc are 

you are , 

they are . 

Plural. 

C th<5 (m.) 
'1 tliia (/.) 
( thd (•«*.) 
l thia (/.) 

C thd (m. 

‘ £ tliia (/ ) 


Past. 


1 via** .... 

thou Wasl 

he, she, it was 

C aaO (m.) 

' (. aai (/.) 
c uso Cm.) 

( aso (m.) 

1 aM (/ ) 

we were 

1 you wcio . 

they .ere. 

( asd (m.) 
*[ asiA (/.) 
fa 

• * 1 UM.i(/) 

( a*:d (?» r 

# * l a*i.i (/.) 









Chiliss. 



to become 


becoming 


Conjugation of the verb “ To Become.” 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. | , Future. 

hon. I to be about to become . non hondo. 

Past. 

to have become .... hdn aso. 

Participles. 

Present. I Future . 

houn. I being about to become . nonsnatho. 

Past. 

having become.bon * 

Supine. 

meet to become.owz&ntho. 

Indicative Mood. 


. . ( hoAntho ( m.) 

I am-becoming . ^ hotatM (/.) 

, . c hoAntho (m.) 

thou art becoming • £ hoAnthi (/.) 

. , . . , ( hoantho (m.) 

he, she, it is becoming^ ho&nthi { f) 


Present. 

we are becoming 
you are becoming 
they are becoming 


Imperfect . 


I was becoming . 
thou wast becoming 


hoAnaso (*».) 
ho&nasi (/.) 
ho&naso (w.) 
hofinasi (/.) 


he, she, it was becom-C hoAnaso (m.) 
ing . . . . I hoanasi (/.) 


we were becoming 
you were becoming 
they were becoming 


Pluperfect. 


1 had become 
thou hadst become 
he, she, it had become 


hondoaso (?».) 
hondiasi ( f.) 
hondoaso (in.) 
hondiasi (/.) 
hondoaso (m.) 
hondiasi (/.) 


we Iiad become. 
you had become 
they had become 


1 became 

thou becamest . 

he, she, it became 


Hondo (w.) 
hondi [f) 
Hondo (m.) 
hondi (f.) 
hdn do (in.) 
hdndi (f.) 


Perfect. 

we became 
you became 
they became 


Prccii rite. 


. , ( nonino 

l have become . ■ j h5nlt ,i 

, , . ( hdntho 

thou h i t become h6nthi 

. * , . C hflntho 

he, she, u has become [ h6nlh , 


wc have become 
you have become 
they have become 


( hoanthc (m.) 
X hoAnthiii (f.) 
i hoAnlhc (m.) 
X hoanthia (/.) 
( hoAnthd (w.) 
X hoanthia (/.) 


hoAnasd (m.) 
hounasiA (f.) 
ho&nasd (m.) 
ho&nasia ( f.) 
hoAnasd (ni.) 
hoanashi (/.) 


. honddasd. 
. hbnddasd. 
. hdnddase. 


Hondo ( />/.) 
hunde (/.) 
hdm l<* (}.. ) 
hundd (/.) 
Hondo (m.) 
hundd ( J.) 


f hdnthn (m.) 
i huiithiri (f.) 
C hftnthd (wo) 
l hfinthia (f) 
( h6nllu ; O.) 
t hdnthiA if) 










Imperative Mood. 


become thou . 

let him, her, it become 


. hon. 

. honthe. 


become ye . 
let them become 


Conditional Mood. 


. boon. 

. honthe. 


The conditional mood is formed by adding gine to all forms of the 
indicative mood. 






mtSTfty 


Chi/iss. 



VOCABULARY. 


After 

... 

putyon 

All 

■ > o 

butd. 

Always 

. . . 

mudam. 

Angry. 

... 

rosh * 

To be angry 

Arm 

... 

rosh hon. 

bdkwi pi ., bakwiy£ f 

To arrive 

... 

cheldn. 

To ask 

. • • 

piitson. 

Back 

... 

dow />/., do we m. 

Bad 

• ■ • 

lacho m.y lachi f. 

To be 

... 

hdn. 

To become 

... 

hon. 

Before 

... 

miltuko. 

To begin 

... 

shuroo ken. 

Belly 


dh&r pl.y dh£re f. 

Between 

... 

maze ( suffixed ). 

Bird 


ming m. 

Black 

a . • 

kishun m kishin f. 

Blue 


mlo ?n.y nili f. 

Body 

... 

soorut />/., soorute f. 

Bone 

... 

hAd pl.y hdde m. 

Boy 

... 

leko m . 

Brave 

. . » 

hikooro m. } hikoori/i 

Bread 

. . . 

g61i./- 

To break 

. . * 

sharon. 

Bridge 

... 

seyo. 

To bring 

• • • 

yon. 

Brother 

To buy 

... 

) A : 

ginon. 

By 

... 

hunde [suffixed). 

To call 


lukon. 

Cheek 

... 

koki pl.y kookiye/*. 

Clean 

... 

s4f. 

Cold 

. . . 

too w., tooi f. 

To come 


yon. 

To count 

. . . 

kAlon. 

To cut 

... 

kdn. 

Darkness 

... 

tumaiy f 

Daughter 

... 

dhi/. 

Day 

... 

dis m. 

To-day 

• ■ . 

cLz. 

Death 


merg m. 

To deceive 

• »« 

bhdlon. 


' Many adjectives arc th* nm in hot'li lenders. 



mtSTffy 



To die 

Difficult 

Dirty 

To do 

Dog 

Donkey 

Door 

To drink 

Dry 

Ear 

Empty 

Evening- 

Eye 

Face 

To fall 

Far 

Father 

Fear 

To fear 

To fight 

Finger 

To finish 

Fire 

First 

Flower 

To follow 

Foot 

For 

Forehead 

Fort 

Fourth 

From 

Full 

Girl 

To give 
To go 

Goats {collectively) 

Hc-goat 

Gold 

Good 

Great 

Green 

Hair 

Half 

Hand 

Happy 

Hard 


I 

Chiliss. 


miron. 

sukt. 

palit. 

karain ; kyon m ken/! 

kilts tiro m. 

khur m. 

der m. 

po-on. 

shishelo m., shisheli/'. 

kan pi. , kunne m . 
tish. 

neshon m. 
dche pi., ech if. 

mtin pi., mune m 

dizon. 

door. 

mhilo m. 

biliil f\ 

bihon. 

kulli ken. ^ 

hangooi />/., hingooye/’. 

tamim kyon. 

nir m. 

mootoh. 

phundo m. 

putyon kyon. 

kur pl. } kure m. 

kiryah {Suffixed). 

tilo pi., tile m. 

kila 97i. 

chdron. 

hunde {suffixed). 
ponsclo m., ponsili/. 

leki / 
dyon. 
bazon. 

1 'ukker. 
tsatilo m. 
swin vi. 

J hooto ; mitoo m. y shooti f 

gon in., gen f. 

zirgoon. 

bil pi bile «. 
ido idi f. 

hit pi., hdt£ m. 
khush. 

kooro m., koori /. 




WNlStyy 


Chiliss. 



To have 

Head 

To hear 

Heart 

Here 

Horse 

Hot 

House 

Husband 

fn 

Iron 

To join 

To kill 
King 
1 o know 


To laugh 
To learn 
To leave 
Leg 
Life 

Light (.rata.) 

Lightning 

Long 


To make 
Man 

Young man 

Old man 

Mare 

Milk 

Moon 

Month 

Morning 

Mother 

Mountain 

Mouth 

Mud 

Near 

Neck 

New 

Night 

No 

Nose 

Now 


To obey 
Old 

Once 
To ordei 


tsain. 

shish pl. y shishe m. 
shon. 


nyoo pl.y n&ve m. 

£ngeke. 

gho in. 

gurm. 

got m. 

baryo m. 


kun [suffixed). 
tsimer in. 


lyoo kyon. 

m&rdn. 
r&z m. 
purzon. 

h&se ken. 

sechon. 

phutyon. 

z&ng pl.y zunge f. 
s&f. 
chulo m. 
bitchesh m. 
jingo »#., jingi/ 

sundon. 
m&sh vi. 
tswor m. 
zdro m. 
ghoi/ 
chir in. 
tsln /. 

mown pl. } mdh m.. 
okhte m. 
mhdli f. 
kftn in. 

ain pi., ainve f. 
tsitsel m. 
kuts. 

shilk pi., sh&ke m 
id m nai f 

r *i /• 

nth. 

nat") r pL , 11 at0re m 
hiiwin. 


ch^tal/On. 

pooion pooren f 

ek liesh 
hookum dydn. 



*> 


K 





Chiliss. 


Perhaps 
To promise 
To pull 


owz&nto. 
wAdd. ken. 
jityon. 



Rain 

To receive 
Red 

To return 
To rise 
River 
Road 
To run 


ajo m. 
chAlon. 
lilo m. f lili/. 
pateyon. 
tityon. 
sin /. 
pdn /. 
mldd ken. 



Sand 

To say 

Second 

To see 

To sell 

To send 

To separate 

Shadow 

Sheep 

Short 

Silver 

Sister 

Sleep 

To sleep 

Slow 

Small 

Snow 

Soft 

Son 

Star 

Stone 

To strike 

Sun 

Sweet 


sigil. 

manon. 

doyon. 

pashon reton. 

miilron. 

chehon. 

tseleron. 

tseyul f 

mindhul m. 

kdton m., kdten/. 

roop m. 

bihon 

nish/." 

nish ken. 

ilngooro m. } ungoorl f 
leko «*., leki f 
hyoon m. 

khholo m. } ktiholi f. 
pooch m. 
t&r m. 

bat m. 
koton. 
r.oori f. 
z\no zlni . 


1 o take 
To teach 
Then 
there 
To think 
Third 
Thrice 
1 o throw 
Thunder 
To 
Toe 

To morrow 
Tongue 


dohon. 
pdshyon 
alon kytin. 

£1gck& 
fiker kyoi . 
choyon. 
chAhesh. 

Kydn. 
tundr m. 

too a., ti /, to pi. (suffixed). 
hripgooi pi , htfngooy£ f. 
rAh. 

r r ' pi , /iW/. 



Ckiliss. 



din pl. f dune m . 

gyoof. 

doo hesh. 


Tooth 

Tree 

Twice 

Water 
To weep 
Wet 
What 

Wlien ( interrog .) 
Where (interrog.) 
White 

Who (< interrog .) 

Why (interrog.) 

Wife 

Wind 

Wine 

To wish 

With 

Woman 

Old woman 

Young woman 

Wood 

To wound 

Year 
Yellow 
Yes , 
Yesterday 


woy m. 
ron. 

bilzilo *»., bilz£li/. 

gi- 

kulle. 

gole. 

punaro *»., punari f. 

kon. 

gind. 

geryoon /. 

osh/. 

mon ?n. 

hyoo hon. 

mulgiri (suffixed). 

geryoon 

Zciri/. 

pfeghul / 

sou m. 

jobul kyon. 

kil fa. 

1I0 m. t pili/. 
n. 

biyili. 





WINISr^ 



I 

ek. 

16 

showsh. 

2 

doo. 

l 7 

s^tash. 

3 

cha. 

18 

dt&sh. 

4 

chor. 

l 9 

unbish. 

5 

p&ns. 

20 

bish. 

6 

shoh. 

2 1 

bish-oo-ek. 

7 

s&t. 

3 ° 

bish-oo-dush. 

8 

JLt. 

40 

doobish. 

9 

now. 

50 

doobish-oo-dush. 

IO 

dush. 

60 

chobish. 

11 

aiy&sh. 

70 

chobish-oo-dush. 

12 

aoowcLsh. 

80 

chorbish. 

13 

chosh. 

90 

chorbish-oo-dush. 

14 

tsondush. 

100 

shul. 

15 

punjish. 

1000 

zir. 




APPENDIX D 


TORWALAK. 

The language spoken in Torwdl in the Swat Valley. 


DECLENSIONS. 


THE NOUN. 


Nom 

Gen. 

Dat 

Acc. 

Abl. 


Singular . 
a woman 
of a woman . 
to a woman . 
a woman 
from a woman 


Noin. a house 
Gen. of a house 
Vat. to a house 
Acc. «i house . 

Abl. from a house 


Plural . 


cht. 

women . 

. chf. 

chi-si. 

of women 

. chf-a-si. 

chi-k£. 

to women 

. cM-a-g£. 

chf. 

women . 

. chf. 

chi-ma. 

from women 

. chi-a-ma. 

shir. 

houses 

. shir. 

shir-si. 

of houses. 

. shir-a-si 

shir-wa. 

to houses. 

•. , shir-a-wa. 

shir. 

houses 

. shir. 

shir-£. 

from houses 

. shir-a. 


PERSONAL PRONOL’N’S. 


I 

Thou 

Me, she or it 

We . 

You . 

They . 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 


Abl. 

a 

nit 


mai 

nidmA. 

tooh 

chi 

t^ge 

tai 

taj-ma. 

( heh 

issah 

esske 

ess 

ez-m3. 

( tiyah 

tissah 

tes-k£ 

tess 

tez-mi. 

mah 

mun 

mog6 

mah 

mo-ma. 

toh 

tun 

fog? 

toh 

to-mA. 

(iyah 

iyisah 

iy.ike 

iyan 

iyah* mi. 

i tiyah 

tiyasah 

tiyaUtS 

tiyan 

iiyah*mA. 


ire no di.stinrtwm f pendcr. Phc two forms <>f the -rd p«raon Ringu. u and plural ate 
iploycd according to whether the person or object is •* n6a» " or " remote, '* 


N. D,—There arc no di.stinctww 
cm ‘ 


VERBS. 

Conjugation of the verb 44 1 o STRIKE. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Infinitive Moon. 


PU'K'lt 


lo strike 


kiuioOs* 


Future. 

about to strike . 


kud bkdoo 










Torwalak. 



Participles. 

Present. Future. 

striking . . . kududoot. | being about to strike kudoosd hoo. 


Past. t 

having struck .kudilgg. 

Gerunds. 

on striking .kudoojet 

from or by striking .kudooma. 

Indicative Mood. 

Each tense has only two forms, via., masculine and feminine 
which are the same in all persons. 


Present. 

kudiidoo (m.) 
kiidudji (/.) 

Imperfect . 
kudoosashoo (?«.) 
kudusashi (f.) 

Singular. 

2. kud. 

3. kiidd. 


Pluperfect. 
kudooshoo (w.) 
kudishi (/.) 

Perfect. 
kudoo (m.) 
kidi (/.) 

Imperative Mood. 


Prceterite . 
kudel (?n.) 
kiidil (/.) 

Future. 
kudnin (m.) 
kiidnin- (f.) 


Plural. 

2. kudd, 

3. kuda. 


Conditional Mood. 

The conditional mood is formed by adding kyah “ perhaps ” to the 
indicative mood in all its forms, as; 

I may be striking.k&dadoo kyah. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 

The passive is formed by the use of the auxiliary verb bajoosa “to 
go,” as : 

to Le struck . . kudug£ bajoosd ) I am being struck „ k\XdH bajudoo. 











Torwdlak. 


Ixxix 



To be able 

Abuse 

To abuse 

Accustomed 

Acid 

Active 

After 

Again 

A‘ir 

Alert 

AH 

Alongside 

Although 

Always 

And 

Anger 

Angry * 

To be angry 
To answer 
Ant 

Anxiety 

Anxious 

Apart 

Apple 

Apricot 

Arm 

To arrive 
Arrow 
To ask 
Ass 

Aunt (father’s sister) 

Aunt (mother’s sister) 

Autumn 

Avalanche 

Away 

Axe 

Back 

Bad .\ 

Barley 

Basket 

To be 

Been 

Bear 

Beard 


VOCABULARY. 

. h^da liosd. 

. gd 1. 

. gdl dyoosd. 

. dded. ' 

. chuk m. f chik f. . 
. tulkh. 

. pdsh. 

. bf. 

. hila m. 

huja m. f hiij& f. 

. bud. 

. kyun. 

. dgarki. 

. herdt. 

. o-ow. 

. joshil f. 

. josh. 

. josh kowAsd. 

. juwdb dyoosd. 

. pil f 
. piger m. 

fikerd^F. 

. wek. 

bebai f 
. dshai f. 

. bekin f. 

. dbosd 
. kan m 
. kujoosd. 

. godA m. t gedA /“. 

. pdbt f. 

. mdsho f. 

shet ?n 
, hi mil .v/. 
choh. 

, tunger ;// 

. ddk m. 

. Idsh m , ldj f. 
yo w 
chudo m 
hdsd. 

. jamung m 
oosli m., ish f. 

. d* f 


• Mam jdjcrijvfs arc tU ia 


both ; « niier; 












WtST/f), 



Because 
To become 
Before 
To begin 
Behind 
Belly 

Between [near) 

Between (remote) 

Bird 

Bitter 

Black 

Blind 

Blood 

To blow 

Blue 

Blunt 

Body 

Bone 

To be born 

Bow 

Boy 

Brain 

Brass 

Brave 

Bread 

To break 

Breath 

Bride 

Bridegroom 
Bridle 
Bridge 
To bring 
Broad 

To be broken 

Brother 

Bull 

Bullet 

But 

Butterfly 

By 


Torre (1 l ah. 


kudoosA. 
sliijo m., shije/ 
isiky 3 .il. 
liosA. 

moonsh [suffixed). 

shuroo kosA. 

pAsh [suffixed). 

de f. 

mimi. 

maimo. 

puchfn f. 

tid mt\Af. 

kishun w., kishen f. 
un 7 n ., An f. 

jed / 

pugoosA. 

ntl 

book, 
soorut m. 
hAr m. 
jyoosA. 
bardun m. 
po m. 
mim /. 
jit/ 

liukoo m., hviki f. 

gd /• 
porosA. 
slush f. 
bamundir f. 
bamundoor m. 
mulunde m. 
seh/ 
anoosA. 

bizin m., bizin f 
pooroosA. 
bA vi 
g6 m 

gAli w 
m&le. 
puttung m. 
mA (suffixed) 



To call 
Camel 
('harm 

Check 
( Inn 

( it*i le 
Clean 
( TtllW, 


rhAt kAsA. 
ud m., iid f. 
try is /. 
bogftl w. 

M«H/ 

chesh f. 
shi joo m 

b' i 1 lit 17 ) 


shiji 





mtSTfiy 


Tonvctlak. 



Cloud 

Cock 

Cold (subs.) 

Cold (artj.) 

Colour 

To come 

Copper 

Corner 

Corpse 

Cough 

To count 

Country* 

Courage 

Cow 

To creep 
Crooked 
Crow 
Custom 

Dagger 

To dance 

Dancing 

Dangerous 

Darkness 

Daughter 

Dawn 

Day 

Mid-day 

To-day 

Deaf 

Death 

Deceit 

To deceive 

Destitute' 

Dew 

To die 

Difficult 

Dirty 

To dismount 

To do 

Dog 

Door 

Down 

Dream 

To drir.k 

Drum 

Dry 

Ear 

Earth 

Earthquake 


.. dg& 7 ) 1 . 

.. kugoo 771 . 

.. shidul m. 

shidahoo ??i. ; shidaihi f. 
rang m. 

.. yosd. 

.. tdmbft m. 


gud 771 . 
zin&s 77 i. 
kdn vi. 
lekoosd 
wuttun vi. 
hikoo ?n. 


g*/• 

tdtdshoosd. 
kol m., kel f. 
kdgh m. 
dustoor 7 )i. 


.. choo 771 . 

.. n&r k6sd. 

.. ndr vi. 

.. kdtern&k. 

.. dnehik f. 
doo f. 
lobydt m. 

.. a \f. 

.. badushkar m. 

.. ayudi. 

boo w. t bii f. 

.. merg m. 

.. Chul 771 . 

.. bader6sd. 

.. hwah. 

.. pulluS 771 . 

.. maiyoosd. 
mushkil. 

.. dnatol 77 i., dnitel f. 

wosd. 

.. k(W. 

kujoo 7 >i.y kip/. 

.. derwAz m. 

Iddool. 

.. sen f. 

.. poosd. 

.. dunduk m. 
shtigil. 

kdn m. 
sung m. 
boomel m. 





miST/fy 



xn 


Torwdldk . 


<SL 


East 
Easy 
To eat 
Eclipse 
Edge 

Egg 

Elbow 

Empty 

Enemy 

To enter 

Envy 

Equal 

Equinox 

Evening 

Ever 

Everybody 

Everything 

Ewe 

Eye 

To fall 
Family 
Far 

Fat {subs) 

Fat (adj) 

Father 

Fault 

Fear 

Feather 

Female 

Fight 

To find 

Finger 

To finish 

Fire 

First 

Fish 

Flower 

Flute 

To fly (as a bird) 
Following; 

Foot 

For 

To forget 
Forg< tfulness 
Fort 

Fox k 

Friend 
Friendship 
From 

Fro.i: 


mushshrikh 
soog&h suge f. 

kowoosa. 
tundergvit m. 
tin /. 
in vi. 
tih /. 
toosh. 

dushmun m. 
ushoosl. 
ghum&z tn. 
bar&ber. 
himdl m. 
nyish&m m. 
kyeh. 
bud m&sh. 
bud siz. 

*/• 
ishi f. 

\£r bajoosi. 
gun m. 
doo. 
mih /. 

b&r tn., b£r f 
b&p vi. 

ep /• 
bid f. 
pet m. 
ch{/. 
dik m. 
sai k6si. 

4 ngt/ 
tom&m k6s£. 
ung&h m. 
moonsh 
mij m. 
pushoo m. 
bfsh f. 
shijoosi. 
pish. , 
koo m. 

kyah {suffixed). 
imishoosi. 
imosh m. 
kdli m. 

poosh m. t pish f 
dAs tn. 
dogti f 
.imi [stiff 
kuliki'le / 






NIIMSr^ 



Garden 

Generous 

Girl 

To give 

To go 

To go out 

He-goat 

She-goat. 

Gold 

Good 

Grape 

Grass 

Gratitude 

Great 

Green 

To grieve 

Gun 

Gunpowder 

Hail 

Hair 

Half 

Hand 

Right hand 
Left hand 
Handle 
l lappiness 

Happv 

Hard 

Hare 

Hatred 

Head 

Health 

To hear 

Heart 

Heat 

The heavens 

Heavy 

Hen 

Herd 

Here 

High 

Hope 

Horse 

Hot 

House 

How 

How many 


Torwdldk. 


mew A nt. 

... poonil. 

... b&gh ;/:. 

... hukoo m. t huki f. 

serdn f. 

... dyoosd. 

... bajoosA. 

... beige nikoosi. 

... birat m . 

. . . chel f 
lurzer m. 

... ghorah. 

... ddsh 7H. 

... g Am. 

... shukur m. 

... gun w, gen/. 

... pihil. 

... zuchoosi. 

... toobook m. 

... diroo m. 

... mek /' 

... bAl m. 

... ur. 
hdt m. 

subun h&t nt. 

... dbun hAt m 
... dun m. 

... khAdt f. 

... khush m., khesh f. 

koo kii f. 

... hoosi m 
... boghuz m. 

... shbh m. 

kairut m. 

.. bujoosd. 

... ha/ 

... germt f. 

... azmAn m. 

... oogoo m y iigii f. 
... kugt/ 

gun gull ah w 
met. 

ootdl m . ootil / 

... oomet f. 

... gho m 
... gurm 
... shir f 
... kyul, kA! 

. . kid 6 . 


lxxxiiiL/Li 






Ml NtSTfty 



How much 

Humble 

Hunger 

Hungry 

Husband 


Torwdldk. 


... kidat gen. 

... hii gharib. 

... bush m. 

... bushowhoo m bushaihi f 
... be tn . 



Ice 

Idle 

If 

Illness 

In 

Industrious 

Infant 

Iron 


fish m. 
naraz. 

Akhir. 

nAjurtydh m. 
konim {prefixed). 
kum&der m., kumidfcr/. 
lit. 

chimoh m. 


To kick 

To kill 

King 

Knee 

Knife 

To know 

Knowledge 


pain dyoosd. 
mowoosA. 
p&dsh&h m. 
kure m. 

ch&goo m. y kerah f 

jAnoosA. 

hoojd m. 


Lame 
Land 
Language 
To laugh 
Lead 
To learn 
To leave 

Leg 

To let go 

Lie 

Life 

Light {subs.) 
Light \adj .) 
Lightning 
Lip 

A little 

Liver 

Long 

To look at 
Love 
To love 
Low 


kud m. y kud f. 
darin f. 
b&t ?n. 

hAsoosi. 
sigah m. 
chujoos^. 
chowoosi. 
jung m. 
chfisA. 
lobo m. 

sA 7)1. 
loj 771. 

oopur m., ipir f. 
bijmot m. 

dud 771 . 

ashur. 
jago m. 
jik 77i., jik f. 
pushoosA. 

yAr 77i. 
dfisti kfisd. 
chit fit., chit f. 


Maid 

Male 

Man 

Young man 
f Id man 


butkooma f. 
narinA m 
mesh m 
zuwdn 77i 
derg m 




mtST/fy 



TorwdUik. 




lxxxv 


L 


Mankind 

... mash. 

Mare 

... gh 6f. 

Meat 

mas ///. 

Medicine 

... ddwah m. 

Mid-day 

... badushkir m. 

Mid-night 

... urj&t m. 

Milk 

... chiii f. 

Mist 

dur m. 

Moon 

... yun m. 

New moon 

nem f. 

Full moon 

... pin/ 

Month 

mah m. 

Morning 

... jut 771. 

Mother 

... ye/. 

Mountain 

... chai ?n. 

Mouse 

... moosh pi. 

Mouth 

... &n m. 

To move (trans.) 

... pergoosa. 

Much 

... cher. 

So much 

... essum. 

This much 

... mussum. 

Mud 

... oj m. 

Mulberry 

toot m. 

Music 

... dunduk-o-bishi ?/;. 


flute”). 

Nail (linger) 

... nok m. 

Name 

... n&m m. 

Narrow 

... chun vi ., chin f 

Near 

... nyun. 

Neck 

... chaiyon vi. 

Nephew 

... bo woosh m 

Never 

... hecherinah. 

New 

... num. 

Niece 

... beytsh f. 

Night 

... jit m. 

No 

... hi. 

N obody 

... nikimnah. 

North 

... kutub m. 

Nose 

... nit m. 

Nothing 

... nokoynah 

Now 

mere. 

Of 

. . i-si {suffixed). 

Old 

... ldjing. 

On 

... jet {suffixed). 

Open 

... baiyel. 

To open 

... ol6si. 

Or 

... yah. 

To order 

... bundoosd. 

Out 

.,. baiyi m (/> refixed). 

To ..overthrow 

jujoosi. 










Peach 

Pear 

Perhaps 

Pigeon 

Pity 

Place 

Play 

To play (a game) 

To please 

Pleased 

To be pleased 

Plough 

Point 

To pour 

Praise 

Pride 

To produce 
To promise 
Proud 
To pull 


a m. 

tongoo m. 
kyah. 
nilgol£ f. 
hidej f 
pot ?n. 
nerer m. 
noroosi. 
khushoosi. 
khujA. 

khujah hosi. 
hoi ??i. 
pid/ 
taloosi. 
si pad m. 
loyichir m. 
hAda hosd. 
wai k6s£. 
loyi. 

jigAloosi. 


Quarrel 

Quarter 

Queen 


lAt m. 
chudeh. 
khoonzah f. 


Rain 
Rainbow 
Ram 
Ready 
To receive 
' Red 
Relation 
Relationship 
To remember 
Remembrance 
To return. 
Rice 
Rich 
To rise 
River 
Road 
Roof 
Rope 
Rough 
Round 
To run 


AgA m. 
inhAn m. 
midhdl m. 
tiah. 

powoosA. 
lohoor m . lihfr / 
doomsah m. 
kAmwAl m. 
yAdoosA. 
y£t m. 

pAdg6 boosA. 
tunfil m. 
ishtamun 
hshoosA. 
nAd rn. 
pAn m. 
tel / 
keh f. 

*igh. 

koror m. % kerer /. 
da in dyoosi. 


5>ad 

Saddle 

Sand 








To say 

... binoosd. 

To search for 

birAroosi. 

To see 

... boo-oosi. 

Seed 

... bij/ 

Self 

... tun oo. 

To sell 

... biginoosA. 

To send 

pyoosa. 

To separate 

... juda kosA. 

Servant 

... noker m. 

Shadow 

... chojol 7 / 7 . 

Shame 

... sherm m. 

Sharp 

... tin. 

Sheep 

... bogho m. 

Short 

kurrun m. t keren J\ 

Shoulder 

... kan m. 

To shout 

... chigAn gAloosA. 

Shut 

... del. 

To shut 

... gunoosA. 

Side 

bArish f. 

On this side 

medish. 

On that side 

... edish. 

Alongside 

kyun. 


... humsos m. * 

Silent 

... ghuljS. 

Silver 

... oozelzer m. 

To sing 

... git dyoosA. 

Singing 

... git/. 

Sister 

shoo f. 

To sit 

... baiyoosA. 

Skill 

... poA m . 

Skin 

chum m . 

Slave 

gholum in. 

Sleep 

... nin f. 

To sleep 

... nin bajoosA. 

Sloping 

... barish. 

Slow 

... sot vi ., sot f* 

Small 

... lud m. t lid/'. 

Smoke 

... dimi f. 

Smooth 

... pishul m., pishel/^ 

Snake 

... jin in. 

Sneeze 

... tinyoo m. 

Snow 

... him m. 

Soft 

., kumul m. t kernel f. 

Solstice 

... kir f. 

Somebody 

... kAm. 

Something 

... kuchis. 

Son 

... puj .77. 

Sorrow 

... ghirni vt. 

Soupd 

... AwAs m 

South 

nilow w. 

Spoon 

... deh /*. 







Spring 

T o stand 

Star 

Stone 

Storm 

Straight 

Strength 

Strong 

Stupidity 

Summer 

Sun 

Sweet 

Swift 

To swim 

Sword 

Tail 
To take 
To take away 
To take up 
To teach 
To tell 
That one 
Then 
There 
Therefore 
Thick 
Thin 
Thirst 
Thirsty 
This 
Thought 
Throat 
To throw 
To throw down 
Thumb 
Thunder 
Thus 
Till 
lime 
Timid 
To 
Toe 

Together 
To-morrow 
The day after to 
Tongue 
T ootli 
Touch 
To touch 
Towards 
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... basin m. 

ushoosd. 

... till m. 

... bad m. 

... tofetn m. 

... shoosh m shish f 
... t&gut m. 
zaror. 

... bekoo m. 

... bushd m. 

... si/ 

... mid. 

... tuldkh. 

lamosd. 

... tcrbel / 

Idmad ni. 

... gushoosd. 

... neyoosd. 

... uchoosd. 

... choojoosd. 

... l&t kosd. 

... pdhgah. 

... tetchek. 

... tel. 

... tisikyah. 

... bdr m.j b£r /. 

joobdl m joobel /. 

... tish /. 

... tishowhoo m tishaihi/ 
... dgah. 

... khydl 7)i. 

shang m. 

... taloosd. 

... Id taloosd 
... an gut m. 

... gedus m. 

... m echo 16. 

... id. 

... chek f 
... bidd. 

... wd, td. ke, g<§ [suffixed) 
.. dngt /. 

... epot. 

... boludi 
morrow chotugdi. 

... jib ;n. 

... d&n m 
dwoo in. 

... miloosd. 

... dishah [suffixed). 
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Tree ... tarn in. 

Truth ... s£j m. 


Ugly 

Uncle (fathers brother) 

Uncle (mother’s brother) 

Under 

Unless 

Up 

Upright 


os ho m. y eshc f 

peji m. 

mam in. 

ten (suffixed). 

bdger. 

ootcl. 

shoosh tn. } shish f 


Valley 
Very 
Very well 
Village 


koo m. 
cher. 
ghorA. 
gAm rn. 


Wall 

Water 

Weak 

Weak ness 

Wedding 

Week 

To weep 

West 

Wet 

What 

Wheat 

When (inferrog.) 
When (relat.) 
Whence 

Where (interrog ) 

Which 

White 

Whip 

Who ( intetrog .) 

Why 

Widow 

Widower 

Wife 

Win d 

Window 

Winter 

Wise 

Wish 

To wish 

With 

Without 

Woman 

Old woman 

Y\ (JUli 


kur m. 
oo m. 

kumzor m. } kemzer f. 

kumzortyah in. 

b£bA. 

satumdi f 

jingoosd. 

mugrib f. 

oj m., &]/. 

kah. 

gonioo m. 
k£. 

tctchek. 

kedah. 

ket. 

kAme. 

oojul in oojel f 

korodah m. 

kam. 

keske. 

jemy: 

jon m. 

chi/ 

balai / 

tumboo in. 

him An rn. 

dAnah. 

rezah rn. 

rt ’all kAs/f. 

5 At (suffixed). 
be. 
eld f 
dig/, 
shelluh *n 





M 
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Wool 
Work 
To work 
To write 


p4m m. 
kAm m. 
kdm kos£. 
ligoosd. 


Year 

Yellow 

Yes 

Yesterday 

The day before yester¬ 
day. 


k&l ?n. 

chunoo 7n.j chcne f. 

a-&n. 

chidugdi. 

ejugdi. 
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Numerals . Ordinals. 


I 

ek. 

First 

... moonsh. 

2 

doo. 

Second 

... pash. 

3 

chi. 

Third 

... tlooi. 

4 

choh. 

Fourth 

... chotum. 

5 

pan. 

• Fifth 

... pan j uni. 

6 

shoh. 

Sixth 

... showum. 

7 

sit. 



8 

it. 



9 

noni. 

Once 

... ekgonah. 

10 

dush. 

Twice 

... doogonah. 

11 

ig&sh. 

Thrice 

... chigonah. 

12 

doow&sh. 



13 

cliesh. 



*4 

chettish. 



i 5 

pungsh. 



16 

shesh. 


4 

17 

sit&sh. 



18 

itcisb. 



19 

unbish. 



20 

bish. 



21 

ek-o-bish 



3 ° 

dush-o-bish 



40 

doo bish. 



5 ° 

dush-o-doo bish. 



60 

chabish. 



7 ° 

dush-o-chiblsh. 



80 

choh bish. 



90 

dush-o-choh bish 



100 

soh. 



1000 

zer. 
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APPENDIX E. 


BUSHKARIK. 

The language spoken in the upper part of the Swat and Pnnjkorak 

Valleys . 


DECLENSIONS. 


THE NOUN. 


A J om. 

Singular. 

a woman 

. is. 

women 

Plural. 

Gen. 

of a woman . 

. fs-en. 

of women . 


Dat. 

to a woman . 

. ls-kah. 

to women . 


Acc. 

a woman 

. ts. 

women 


Ail. 

with a woman 

. ls-sah. 

with women 



from a woman 

. is-mah. 

from women 



by a woman . 

. ts-rali. 

by women . 



for a woman . 

, isen-ker. 

for women . 

. . 


, h 41. 

ls&l&n. 

. is&l-kah. 

. isAl. 

. ts&l-sam&n. 
. ts&l-mah. 

. fs&l-rah. 

. isttlen-ker. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


1 ititrnns. 
Iran;. 

thou 
he* or it 

she, or it 
we 

you , 
they 


Nom. 

Lvah 

> ycli 

| tooh 

( ai in.) 

I al&n {r.) 
$ utten 
I tutten(r.) 
mah 
tah 

( um («.) 

( turn (r.) 


Gen. 


( mil (nt.) 


Dat. 


men (/.) ma * mai-sah, See., men-ker. 

( chan (m.) V . . f 

i. chen (/.) f tak ^ ta! tai-sah, &c., chen-ker. 

> .a (abk6(«.) ( asenf//.) ) , , 

(.taskd (r.)\ taien(r.,i j As-sah, &c., a^en-ker. 
usscn(w.) > JT , 

(ussinf/.) f s ihe mascul '»* 

m(»n mak6 mah m4-sah, &c., men-ker. 

\ 0f > tah i&-sah, bee. ton-ker. 

BSQ9 (//.) &mk£ ‘ ~ 

t.«son (r.) t&mk6<V.) 


Acc. 


A BEAT I VF, 


&m (>i.) ) 8cc., at> 0 n-k<r r . 


tAm(>\) 




n. and r. dignify and rtmrtt, 
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V THE VERB. 

Conjugation of the verb “ To COME.” 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present . I Past, 

t o come .... yfigan. ' to have come . . . yagashoo. 

Participles. 

coming . Vagra. | having come . . . yatd. 

Gerunds. 

from coming. . « . yander. [incoming . . . yag&n maiya 

Supine. 


must come 


yagtoo. 


Indicative Mood. 


Each tense has only two forms, viz.: masculine and feminine, 
which are the same in all persons. 


Present . 


I am coming, &c. . .{ 1 came ’ &c - • [ ft [/.) 


Imperfect. 


I was coming, &c. 

Pluperfect. 


I had come, &c. 


( va-^hoo (m.) 
T yeshi (/.) 


Perfect . 


Prester ite . 


•{jSanS)’ I have come . . { 


) 

Future. 

I will conic, &c. . • { yen (J.) 


Imperative Mood. 


Singular . 

come thou 

lei him or her come. 


Plural. 

. yah. come ye 

, yadah. let them come 


. yf, 

. y&dah. 


I am, &x. 


The defective verb u To Be.” 


Infinitive Mood, 

Present. 

to be.ashoog&p. 


Indicative Mood. 


Present. 

• • -i 


loo (w.) 
loci (/.) 


Pluperfect . 
I had been, &c. . . ] 


as! 100 (m.) 
3 shooi (/.) 


Past. 

I was or have been, &c. . 


4 hoo (?/c) 
Thu (/.) 


Wher6 defective the verb To BECOME ” is used. 
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becoming 


Conjugation of the verb “ To BECOME.” 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present . 

to become ♦ hogan. 

Participles. 

Present. \ p ast 


homd. 


having become 


hooti. 


Indicative Mood. 

The future has more than two forms. 


Present . 

Imperfect. 


Pluperfect. 

I had become, &c. A f 1 ? 0 ?*? 00 (;;/.) 

I hushi (/.) 

Perfect. 

I became, &c. 5 ^oo ( ;;/ *) 

Ihu (/.) 


Prccterite. 

I have become, &c. 


Future, 


Singular. 


Chootoo (/;;.) 
* t hutu (/.) 


Plural. 


I will become . . | 

thou will become . 
he, she, it, will become . 

horn (m.) 

. hoowd (/.) 
hoh. 
hob. 

we will become 

you will become . 

they will become . 

fhoo (w.) 

C hooi (/) 

C hoo (m.) 

* l hooi (/.) 

( hoo (;;/.) 

T hooi (/.) 


Imperative Mood. 


become thou . 

let him, her, it, become . 

. hoh. 

. hodah. 

become ye 
let them become 

hd. 

. holidah, 

Conjugation of 

the verb “ To Do ” or “ To 

Make.” 

Present. 

to do. 

Infinitive Mood. 

• Past. 

karoog&n. | to hive clone . 

. karoogashoo. 


Participles. 


doing . 

. kara. | 

having done . . 

. . ka. 

from doing 

Gerunds. 

karoogercr. | in- doing . , . 

karoog maiyd. 


Indicative Mood. 

1 he future has more than two forms. 
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, . c ( kartintoo (m.) 

am doing. &c. •( karen ti (/.) 

Imperfect. 

, i-o f kar&nshoo (m.) 

I was doing, &c. • [ karen shi (/.) 


Pluperfect. 

I had done. See. . kirshi (m. & f.) 
Perfect. 

I did, See. . . kir (m. f.) 

Prceterite. 

I have done, &c. . kirti (m. & f) 


Future. 


Singular. 


I will do 

thou wilt do . 

he, she, it, will do 


( karun (m.) 
'{ karen (/.) 


C karen (;;/.) 
'{ karen (f.) 

( karan (jw.) 
karen (/.) 


we will do 
you will do . 
they will do 
Imperative Mood. 


do thou 

let him, her, it, do 


. ker. 

. kerdnh. 


do ye . 
let them do . 


Plural. 

■ -t 

• •! 

• ■{ 


kari (m.) 
karen (/d 
karan (///.) 
karen (f.) 
kariin (w.) 
karen (\f ) 


. kerah. 

. kerdah. 


EXAMPLES. 


Ate yah. 

. Nikki choh. 

Ttn terbdl. 

Dut mish. 

Ren kater. 

Ghor ran. 

Gen n£dh. 

TIa Inkiit terbftl. 

Mai dush gin turn 
liich. 

Mase ren tobak tooi. 


Come here 
Go away . 

A sharp sword 
A brave man . 

A good knife . 

A good horse . 

A great river . 

Three small swords 
l saw ten big trees 

1 have a good gun 
1 have a wound on Men ther-rah per&r 
my hand. too. 

What is your name? Chan kali nain ? 
Whence have you Kunti y&ga ?* 
come ? 

Where are you going Kun kih buchAn 
top too? 

Is this your horse P . Ain ghor ch&na P* 
No; it is my father’s Nah, nin ghor ma 
horse. babS. 

W hat is your father’s Chan babi kah 
name? nimP 

Give me something Mak' kick a dali. 

I come Irom Rush- Bushkiili y&ntoo. 
kar. 


I am going to Chit- Yah Ch&tl&l-kc bu- 
ral. chAntoo. 

Is the road good P . Pund ren tooi ? 

No, there is much Nah, him bar too. 
snow. 

The land in Kalam Gal Kal&mah rentooi. 
is good. 

It is two days’ jour- Rashkoti Kalamai 
neyfrom Rasnkot doo dos pund loo 7 
to Kalam ? 

Iam hungry . .Yah buch.igaltoo. 

Givemesomebread Make kichagyul dab. 

What do you wantP Kah bah t&ntoo P 

l will beat you . Yeh tai ren urn. 

Call that man her*' Tettun ush taker. 

Tell him to come . l askdinunotiyalidah 

He has struck me; Ai mai renagh ; ai 
he is my enemy. mA ghnlim 

He took the gun Ai mai-mah tobak 
from mq. gin. 

His gun is better l’< cn tal»Ak men 
than mine. tobAk ren tooi. 

Wc wilt go with him Mah As-sah chain. 

Bring two horses Am-mah doo ghor 
frum them. gyah. 


XIk terminal n mntkr. the interrogative. 
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VOCABULARY. 


To be able 

Accustomed 

Although 

And 

Angry 

To be angry 
To ask 
Ass 

Aunt (father’s sister) ... 

,, (mother’s sister ... 
Away 


h&s4 hog&n. 

4d4t. 

1614 poord. 
o. 

rosh. 

rosh karoogan. 
kojagan. 

guddd/>/., gudda ?n.; jcm. form guddai. 
pep. pL, pepoo f. 
mensh pi., menshoo f. 
nikki. 


Back 

Bad 

Battle-axe 

To be 

Beard 

To beat 

Beautiful 

Because 

To become 

Belly 

Bird 

Black 

Blind 

Blood 

Blue 

Body 

Bone 

Bow 

Boy 

Brave 

Bread 

To break 

To bring 

Broad 

Brother 

Bull 

By 


tung in. 

lulh m., lelh f 

tong pi., tongat 

ashoogan. 

dor f. 

rendgan. 

ran soorut m. t ren soorut f. 

khasd. 

hogan. 

dar m. 

shlnsh pi., slunshar f. 
kushiin ?n. } kishin f 
shahr shihr f 
rut. 

niil tn.y nil f. 
soorut m. 
hdd m. 

kan pi. , kanar m. 
jatdk pi., jatako ni. 
diit m. y dit f. 
gyiil. 

chinjoogan. 

dnoogan. 

bissiin m. t bissin f. 

pi., johoo m . 
goh pi., go h t . 
rah (suffixed). 


To call 

Clean 

Cloud 

Cock 

Cold 

To come 

To count 


.. tnkeroogan. 

.. p&khtzd. 

.. agah m. 

• • kukur pl. t kukurbal m. 
.. shuduf m.y skidd f 
ySgAn. 

<i gunoogan. 
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Cow 

,., 

ga, pi. gai/. 

Custom 


dustoor m. 

To cut 

... 

chinoogan. 

Dagger 

•«* 

choor, pL choorbar m. 

Dark 

• •. 

chun. 

Darkness 

•. ■ 

enchook m. 

Daughter 

... 

bire, pi. bireshal f. 

D^y 

00 9 

. dos. 

1 o-day 

• . . 

S-J- 

Deaf 

... 

por m., bur f. 

Deceit 

... 

baderoogh. \ 

Destitute 


ghdrib. 

To die 

• . . 

maroogan. 

Difficult 

• a. 

bushtit. 

Dirty 

• . • 

novvl. 

Disposition 

... 

kkkoom m. 

To do 

... 

karoogan. 

Dog 


kuchur, pi. kuchurb&l 


fera. form kichir. 

To drink 

... 

poogan. 

Dry 

* • « 

shok m., shok f. 

Ear 

... 

kin m. 

Earth 

... 

shm m. 

Easy 

1 ••• 

soogar m. f sooger f. 

To eat 

... 

kagan. 



£ll 111. 

Elbow 

• • » 

bakiin m. 

Elephant 


het f. 

Empty 


chun m. f chin f 

Enemy 

» * . 

ghdltm. 

To enter 


ichoogan. 

Ewe 

• * . 

ir /. 

Eye 

... 

ach, pi. erh f 

To fall 

... 

chor karoogan. 

Far 

. . . 

door ?/i. t diir f 

Father 

... 

bap, pi. bapoo m 

Fault 

... 

ab in. 

Fear 


blit vi. 

To fear 

Female 

... 

byoogan. 

thlohl/. 

Fifth 

* • • 

panchum. 

Fight 


jar; yoor m. 

To fight 

... 

jaran 

Finger 


4ngoor, pi. dngooral m. 

Fire 

... 

dngar m. 

First 

• •• 

owal. 

Fish 

... 

muts, pi. mulsin m. 

Flower 

... 

phond vi. 
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To follow 

Foot 

For 

Fort 

Fourth 

Fowl 

Fox 

From 

Full 


<SL 


notoogan. 

... kur m. 

... ker ( suffixed). 

... kot. 

... ehot. 

... kukiir, pL kukurbal. 

... lomaiy m. 

... ti {place) } mah ( person ) suffixed. 
... poojal m., poojil_/. 


Garden 

Girl 

To give 
To go 

Goats {collectively) 

H e-goat 

She-goat 

God 

Gold 

Good 

Great 

Green 

Gun 


bagh. 

baih, pi. bireshal f. 
dagan. 

buchoogan ; choogfin. 

chal. 

bur. 

cher. 

khudai. 

lohoozer m. 

ran m. } ren f. 

gan m.y gen f 

pahl Tti., pdle f. 

tob&lc, pi. tobek f. 


Hand 

Happiness 

Hard 

Hare 

Head 

To hear 

Heart 

Heavy 

Hen 

Herd 

Here 

High 

Hope 

Horse 

Hot 

House 

How 

Hungry 

To be hungry 


... ther f. 

... khush&i f. 

... tukker m., tukkir /. 

... hiisooi m. 

... tos, pi. tosilan m. ; fem. form tds. 
... bujoogan ; liichg&n. 

hikooker, pi. hikookeral. 

... kikir, pi. kikirbal f. 

... bukker. • 

... bt6. 

... ootull m. } ootiil f 
... oomat m. 

... ghor, pi. ghoral m. 

... tutt 77?., tett /. 

... shirt f. 

... kol. 

... bueh. 

... btichagog&n. 


fee 

If 

To be ill 

Illness 

In 

Infant 

Iron 


osh. 

6khur. 

bilfigogan. 

bileg&r m. 

ah (suffixed). 

lookooi, pi. lookootor m. 

chi toe r m. 
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To kill 

King 

Knee 

Knife 

... m&roogan. 

.. raj, pi. rajem m. 

:. koot m. 
a k&ter, pi. kater f. 

Land 

To laugh 

Lead 

To leave 

To let go 

To lift 

Light (subs.) 

Lightning 

Long 

To look at 

Low . 

.. gal. 

.. hasoogan. 

.. tsiiz f. 

.. choroogan. 

.. t&g&n. 

.. uchoogan. 

.. chull; loh m. 

tunder in. 

.. liik m. } lik f. 

.. pushoogan. . 

.. .kutlung in., kutting/L 

Maid 

To make 

Male 

Man 

Young man 

Old man 

Mare 

Marriage 

Meat 

Milk 

Moon 

Month 

Mother 

Mountain 

Much 

Mouth 

.. bdden , pi. b&den isal f. 
.. karoog&n. 

.. thphl m. 

.. misli, pL nninhsh in. 

.. badan, pi. bad&n m. 

.. , gdnfir, pi. gdnfirat in. 

.. ghur, pi. ghoral /. 

.. jin/ 

.. mas. 

.. chur f 
.. chan hi. 

. . mA. 

.. y&f 

.. zum, pi. kan m. 

., bar. 

.. ainy f. 

Name 

Narrow 

Near 

New 

Night 

No 

Nose 

Nothing 

Old 

On 

To open 

Or 

To be pained 

Pigeon 

Pleased 

Td promise 

nam. 

.. tung m. } teng/’ 

.. niher. 

.. num m.y nim f. 

.. r&t. 

,* nah. 

.. n&zor f 
.. kai nah. 

.. pooran m. } pooren f, 
ujum. 

.. miich&gAn. 

.. yah. 

.. bilegdrAn. 
nilbot in. 
khosli. 

.. woi karoogap. 




misTfy 




* 


Rain 
Ram 
Ready 
To receive 
Red 

To remember 

Rich 

River 

Road 

Rock 

Rope 

To run 


muchook m. 
munar. 
teyar. 
lagan. 

lohoo m ., lehi f. 
shimeroogan. 
ishtamun m., ishtamen f. 
nadh, //. nidh f. 
pund m. 

tok, pi. tchen m. 
karot f 
d&gh&n. 


Sad 
Sand 
To say 
Second 
To see 
To send 
Servant 
Shame 
Sharp 

Sheep {collect) 
Short 
Shoulder 
Silent 

To be silent 

Silver 

Sister 

To sit 

Skin 

Sky 

Slave 

To sleep 

Small 

Smoke 

Snow 

Soft 

Something 
Son 
Sound 
To stand 
Star 
Stone 
Storm 
f o strike 
Strong 


... kuppa. 

... sugiit f. 

... munoogan. 

... patai. 

... pushoogAn ; luchgfii}. 
... tulloogfin. 

... nokcr, pi. nokeroo. 

... shurm. 

... ten m. f tin /. 

... ar. 

... chunut ra., chiiniit f 
... k&n m. 

... Ian. 

... Ian buchoogan. 

... punnerzer m. 

ishpo, pi. ishpowoo f. 
baiyoogan. 

... chum. 

... ism&n f 

... gol&m, pi. golftm&n 

... nin buchoogan. 

... lookoot m. y iukiit /. 

... dtfmi. 

... him. 

... Ldmul m. t komil f. 

... kich3 

... po, pi. pul m. 

... hdwaz m, 

... itoogtln. 

... t&r m. 

... but, pi. b&tin tn. 

... topiin m. 

... ren&gan. 

... niokum m mokein f. 





Bushkarik. 



& 


Stupid 

Sun 

Sword 

To take 
To take away 
That 
Then 
There 
Therefore 
To think 
Thirsty 
This 
Thought 
To throw 
Third 


g£ront m., g£rent f 
sur f 

terbel, pL terbal f. 


gushoogan. 

nfigan ; gunoogan. 

uttan ; tettun. 

uttun klak; tettin klak. 

ashumbft. 

tessenker. 

toloogan. 

tluch. 

ain. 

khaiy&l m. 

taloog&n. 

tlooi. 



Thunder 

good goodai in. 

Thus 

ainchcllah ; utt&nche 

Time 

klftk. 

Timid 

biat m., biet f. 

To 

kah ; k£ ; s6. 

To-morrow 

ret. 

The day after to-morrow 

tliid. 

Tongue 

jib. 

Tooth 

dun, pi. d&n/l 

Tree 

t&m, pi. turn m. 

Ugly 

lfil soorut in., lei sooi 

Uncle (father’s brother) 

if older, gan bftp ; / 

• 

b&p. 

,, (mother’s brother) 

m6t, pi. moloo m 

Under 

toowah. 

Valley 

gull; kad. 

Very 

b£r. 

Water 

oo m. 

Weak 

ajuz. 

To weep 

rongoogan. 

To weigh 

toloogAn. 

Wet 

ull m., ell f 

What 

kah. 

When ( interrog ♦) 

kwun. 

Whence 

kunti. • 

Where (interrog*) 

kunkah. 

White 

punner m., punnir j\ 

Who (i interrog .) 

kum. 

Why 

klk. 

Wife 

kumudln, pi, yur J 

Wind 

bAla m 

Wine 

mud m. 






WWSTfo, 


Bushkarik. 



To wish 

With 

Woman 

Old woman 

Wood 

Wound 

1 o write 


rezai karoogfin. 
sah {suffixed). 
is, pi. isdl /. 
gdnir, pi, gdnirkiit f. 
shellah f. 
zakoom; perAr. 
chundoogan. 


Year 

Yellow 

Yes 

Yesterday 

The day before yester¬ 
day. 


kftl. 

choner m., chonir f 
on. 

jai. 

kihi. 









CO Tf VO VO 


Bushkarik. 


§L 



1 ak. 

2 doo. 
tla. 
chor. 
punch, 
shoh, 

7 sut. 

8 uch. 

9 nom. 

10 dush. 

11 ik&ha. 

12 b&h£. 

13 tloho. 

14 chon. 

15 panj&. 


Numerals. 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

3 ° 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 


shor. 

sat&h£. 

uchuM. 

unbish. 

bish. 

ak-o-bish. 
dush bish. 
doo bish. 
dush-o-doo bish. 
tla bish. 
dush-o-tl?i bish. 
chor bish, 
dush-o-chor bish. 
punch bish. 
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APPENDIX F. 


GOWRO. 

Spoken by the Gaware in the /ndus Valley. 

DECLENSIONS. 

THE PRONOUN. 


Nom. 

Gkn. 

Dvr. 

Acc. 

Ablative.. 

( mah (intrans.) *) 
*(. mdh (trans .) J 

| miar. 

man 

mah 

masi, from me, &c 

Tsfer’ j 

\ tan 

tfi 

too 

toosi. 

■**«•*•{ 2f£sr’ ] 

| tash&n 

ush6 

oh 

ushi. 

wo f beh (intrans.) j 

' l as on ( trans .) J 

| asan 

ase 

beh 

asonsi. 

you . .f [is (intrans.) 

• tusan 

tus£ 

tus 

tusonsi. 

hcv f sch ( infrans -) } 

' i seoii (trans.) j 

j sew'dn 

’ sewen 

seh 

sionsi. 



Conjugation of the verb "To Go.” 


Infinitive M6od. 

16 go 

Present, , 

, Past Participle. 

. bayon. 

1 having gone 


Indicative Mood. 


Present. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

f am going 

f bayon (w.) 

' Uafn (/) 

we are going . . ben. 

thou art going 

f bayon (m.) 
t bn in ( f.) 

you are going . . ben. 

bo, sho, it is ffoing 

they are going . .ben. 








mtsfy 



Gowro, 





Imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 


l was going 

C bayons (>;/.) 

1 bayinsi (/) 

we were going . 

. bens. 

i 

thou wast going . 

f bayons (m.) 

X bayinsi (/) 

you were going. 

. bens. 

he, she, it was going . 

f bayons ( m .) 

(. bayinsi (/.) 

they were going 

. bens. 


Pluperfect. 


I had gone . 

C baydaso ( m .) 

X baydas wi (/.) 

we had gone 

. baydase. 

thou hadst gone . 

( baydaso (m.) 

\ baydaswi ( f) 

you had gone . 

. baydasd. 

he, she, it had gone . 

( bayeaso ( m .) 

X baydaswi (/.) 

they had gone . 

. baydase. 


Perfect. 


1 went 

f bayeg.i (m.) 
t bayegi (/.) 

we went 

. baydgd. 

thou wentst 

( bayega (m.) 

1 bayegi (/.) 

you went . 

. baydgd. 

he, she, it went . 

f bayegi (m.) 

(. bay«5gi (/) 

they went . 

. baydgd. 


P reefer He. 


I have gone 

< bayetho (m.) 

1 baydthi if.) 

we have gone . 

. baydthd. 

thou hast gone . 

C bayetho ( m.) 

1 baydthi (/.) 

you have gone . 

. bayethd. 

he, she, it has gone . 

( bayetho (m.) 

X baydthi (/) 

they have gone 

. baydthd. 


Future. 


I will go 

baybonsh. 

we will go . 

. baybtzesh. 

thou wilt go 

baybish. 

you will go 

. baybiyansh. 

. baybiyansh. 

he, she, it will go 

baybish. 

they will go 


Imperative Mood. 


go thou 

ba. 

1 go ye 

. byd. 


Conjugation of the defective verb “To Bfi.” 

Indicative Mood. 


I am , 
thou art 
he, she, it is 

I was . 
thou wast . 
he, she, it was 


Singular. 

( thoo (w».) 

* * t twf (/.) 

( thoo (tn.) 
I twf (/.) 

( thoo (?w.) 

• ■ l twt (/) 


s asoo (??}.) 
i aswj if.) 
S asoo [m.) 
t aswt (/.l 
f asoo (m.) 
X aswi (/) 


Present , 




we.are 
you are 
they are 
Past. 

wc were 
you were 
they were 


Plural. 

. the. 

. the. 
. thd. 

. asd. 
. . asd. 

. asd. 


u 











misr/f,. 



Singular. 

I will be gonsh. 

thou wilt be . . gonsh. 

he, she, it will be . g5nsh. 


Gowro. 

-—-.-- 


Future. 


we will be . 
you will be 
they will be 


Plural. 

. gens, 
• . gens. 
. . gens. 




Conjugation of the verb “To Become.” 


Infinitive Mood. 

Present. 

to become.gahon. 

Indicative Mood. 



Present. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

I am becoming . . j 

hon (m.) 
hwin (/.) 

we are becoming 

hen. 

thou art becoming . | 

hon (m.) 
hwin (/.) 

you are becoming 

hen. 

he, she, it is becoming 

they are becoming . 

hen. 


Imperfect. 


1 was becoming . 

hons (m.) 
hwins (f .) 

we were becoming . 

hens. 

thou wast becoming . ^ 

lions (m.) 
hwins ( f.) 

you were becoming . 

hens. 

he,she, it was oecoming £ 

they were becoming . 

hens. 


Pluperfect . 


I had become . 

hinasoo (m.) 
hinaswt (/.) 

we had become. 

hinase. 

thou hadst become . £ 

hinasoo (m.) 
hinaswt (f.) 

you had become 

hinas£. 

he, she-, it had become j 

' hinasoo (mi) 

.hiijaswt (/) 

they had become 

hinase. 


Perfect. 


I became , . f 

hing.i (m.) 
hjngt (/.) 

we became 

hinge. 

thou beenmest 

hinga (m.) 
l'ingt (/) 

you became 

hingd. 

he, she, it became 

liinga (m ) 
hingt (/) 

they became 

hing£. 


Prwtcrite . 


I have become . . 

hinthoo (m.) 
hintht (/.) 

we have become 

hirithe. 

thou hast become 

hinthoo {m.) 
hintht if) 

you ha/e become 

hinthe. 

he, she, it hn become. | 

hinthoo 0#.) 
hintht (f) 

they have become 

!itnh*\ 










W^T/ty 


Gozvro. 




Singular . 

I will become . . hinbonsh. 
thou wilt become . hinbesh. 

he, she, it will become. hinbesh. 


Future. 

Plural . 

we will become . 
you will become 
they will become 


hinbijish. 

hinbensh. 

hinbensh. 


become thou 


Imperative Mood. 
boon. | become ye, 


hyan. 






imSTffy 


Gowro. 




VOCABULARY. 


Above 

... ootalo. 

Abuse 

... kunzul. 

To advise 

... nusihat gon. 

After 

putter. 

Again 

... nooti. 

All 

tol. 

Although 

♦ agcir. 

Always 

... hullul. 

And 

... ow. 

Angry 

... rosh. 

To be angry 

... roshon. 

Another 

... dooi. 

Apple 

bdbow. 

Arm 

... bakoowin. 

Arms (weapons) 

... aiyok. 

To arrive 

... 4 pron. 

To ask 

... taposgon, 

Ass 

... khur. 

At 

... mds ( suffixed) 

Aunt (father's sister) 
„ (mother's sister 

... phai. 

)... m&sai. 

Autumn 

... shclro. 

Back 

... dow. 

Bad 

letch. 

Barley 

... yow. 

To be 

... h6n. 

Beard 

... daiy. 

To beat 

... kotbn. 

Beautiful 

... shondo. 

Because 

... getah. 

To become 

... gahon. 

Before 

To begin 

... dger. 

... shuroo gon. 

Belly 

... der. 

Below 

... 14 to. 

Betrothal 

... munsrow. 

Bird 

Black 

... papai. 

... teno. 

Blood 

... rftt. 

Blue 

ntloo. 

Body 

... soorut. 

Bone 

... h&r 

Both 

... supdoo 

Ooundarv 

... Mn. 

Boy 

... mol6t. 

Brain 

mutt 






misT/fy 


*V\ 

rNV\ 

\ 9 >\ 

^ 2 1 
n j § i 

2 / / • j 

Z^/ 

Gowro. 

Brave 

... zerwal. 

Bread 

... joowe. 

To break 

... sharon. 

Bridge 

... syoo. 

To bring 

... y&n. 

Brother 

... jyoon. 

Bull 

... goo. 

But 

... wile. 

To buy 

... genon. 

To call 

... s&ton. 

Cheek 

... mun. 

Clean 

... deyah. 

Clothes 

... chiloo, zero. 

Cold 

... shilf. 

To come 

... yon. 

To count 

... lekon. 

Cow 

... gow. 

Crow 

... kow. 

Custom 

mirfts. 

Darkness 

... tumain. 

Daughter 

... df. 

Day 

... dis. 

To-day 

... Az. 

Death 

... meregah. 

To deceive 

... b6ron. 

To die 

... maron. 

Difficult 

... gr&n. 

Dirty 

... mult. 

To do 

... gon. 

Dog 

... kusur. 

Door 

... der. 

To drink 

... pon. 

Dry 

... shik< 51 o, 

Ear 

... k&n. 

To eat 

... kaiyon'. 

Egg 

... dtah 

Elbow 

... toongri. 

Empty 

... choi?. 

Evening 

n£shoQ. 

Everybody 

... tol-loo. 

Except 

... b£ 

Eve 

... utch. 

Face 

... mun. 

To fall 

... p&rt6n. 

Far 

... door. 

Father 

hi. 

Fault 

... aib. 







Gowro 



Fight 

To fight 

Finger 

To finish 

Fire 

Fish 

Flour 

Flower 

To follow 

Foot 

Forehead 

Fort 

From 

Fruit 

Full 

Garden 

Girl 

To give 

To go 

Goat 

Gold 

Good 

Great 

Gun 

Hair 

Half 

Hand 

Right hand 

Left hand 

Happy 

Hard 

l lawk 

Head 

To hear 

Heart 

Heavy 

Here 

High 

Horse 

Hot 

House 

How 

How many 
How nuu h 
Hunger 
Husband 


... byoo. 

... biyon. 

... kilt. 

... kdligon. 

... angooi. 

... poorgon. 

... nclr. 

... mutsah. 
ow. 

... phono. 

... putter tillon 
... koor. 

... talo. 

... kelow. 

... si [suffixed). 

mewa. 

... pon. 

b&gh. 

... moloti. 

... deyon. 

bayon ; tilldn. 

... SeLli. 

... zer. 

... nik. 

... gont. 

... n&li. 

... b4I. 

... dr 6 . 

... hfiLt, 

... ddchon hdt. 

... kush hdt. 

... khusb&l. 

... koor. 

... bftz. 

... shish. 

... shfln. 

... h&yo. 

... ogur. 

... ize. 

... joogo. 

... gho. 

gurm. 

... goo. 

... girung. 

kuttii 

... jon. 

... bftryooi? 
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If 

In 

Iron 




Gowro. 



k6. 

kun (suffixed). 
tsimber. 


To join 


ex£gon. 


To kill 
King 
Knee 
Knife 
To know 


maron. 

rdjfi. 

kut. 

churkulli ; khat&r. 
perzon. 


To laugh 

Lead 

To learn 

To leave 

Leg 

Lie 

Life 

Light {subs ) 
Light {adj.) 
Lightning 
Lip 

A little 
Long 


... hasson. 
sikah. 
cheshon. 
... geron. 

. . . sait ; zdng. 
... b&r. 
ruh. 
chow, 
ooshftlo. 
milyon. 
bot. 
tsoti. 
joogo. 


Maid 
To make 
Man 

Young man 

Old man 

Mare 

Meat 

Medicine 

Milk 

Moon 

Mother 

Mountain 

Mouth 

Much 

So much 

This much 

Mud 

Nail (linger) 

Name 

Near 

Neck 

New 

Night 

No ‘ 


... pt-gii. 
... sanon. 

m£sh. 
... loong. 
zaro. 

... ghooi. 
... m&s. 
... d&roo, 
... chir. 

... yoon. 
... y L 
... k/in. 

... ain. 

... jow. 

... hoti. 

... iti. 

... tsitsil. 

... n&k. 

... nown. 
... leh. 

mutli. 
... loong. 
... roh. 

... nah. 






Gowro. 



Nobody 

*. • 

kooz. 

None 

,,, 

kis. 

Nose 

... 

nut. 

Nothing 


kis siz. 

Now 

... 

itir. 

To obey 


manon. 

Of 

... 

s&n (suffixed) 

Old 

... 

poron 

Or 

... 

ki. 

To order 

. • • 

hookum gon. 

Over 

• •• 

ootalo. 

Owl 


goong£. 

Pear 


tcingoo. 

Pigeon 

.. * 

kowtari. 

To place 

... 

rachon. 

Plough 

. .. 

hull. 

Praise 

... 

sifet. 

To promise 

. .. 

w&dah gon. 

To pull 

... 

jekon. 

Rain 

. • • 

£jo. 

Ready 

• • • 

t£y&r. 

To receive 

... 

chaiyon. 

Red 

••• 

lyoo. 

To return 

... 

tillon. 

Rice 

... 

tullung. 

To rise 

... 

otyon. 

River 

«• • 

sind. 

Road 

.. • 

p&n. 

Roof 

. . . 

chull. 

Rope 

•.. 

kyoo. 

To run 

• 

jon. 

Sand 


sigil. 

To say 

... 

alon. 

To see 


reton. 

Seed 

... 

bt. 

To sell 

... 

moldeyon. 

To send 

... 

chi yon. 

i o separate 

■ * • 

undiSron. 

Servant 


n6ker. 

Shadow 


sh£lah. 

Sheep 


1 

Short 


katon. 

Shoulder 


ts^noo. 

On this side 


in. 

On that side 

... 

plrd. 

Silver 

... 

ozulzer. 

Sister 

• M 

bhain. 


<SL 






Gow?'o. 


Skin 

• • • 

s&m. 

Slave 

... 

dim. 

Sleep 

... 

sut. 

To sleep 

... 

heldon. 

Slow 

... 

moton. 

Small 

... 

pelonto. 

Smoke 

• * . 

dun. 

Snake 

. .. 

s&p. 

Snow 

... 

heyon. 

Soft 

... 

k&nvvdl. 

Some 


gi 

Somebody 

... 

gi mosh. 

Something 

... 

gi siz. 

Son 

... 

pooch. 

To sow 


bon. 

Spring 

•. • 

basAnd. 

Star 

. . . 

tAr. 

Stone '• 

, , 

bat. 

Storm 


baiyo. 

Strength 

... 

koow.lt. 

To strike 

... 

koton. 

Summer 


reyoo. 

Sun 

... 

soon. 

Swift 

.. . 

gurlnde. 

Sword 


terwAli. 

To take 

. i 

sheyon. 

To teach 

... 

pushdn. 

That 

... 

oh. 

Then 

... 

ti. 

There 


pArozS. 

Therefore 

... 

ain subub. 

These 

... 

£yoon. 

To think 

... 

fikrgon. 

Thirst 

... 

cheshon. 

This 


ain. 

Those 


syoon. 

Throat 

... 

shungnarai. 

To throw 

. •. 

ladon. 

Thunder 

... 

tunder. 

Thus 

.«. 

ain shAn 

Till 


tuiv. 

Time 


wlkt. 

To 

... 

t6 (suffixed) . 

foe 

.. • 

Ingooi 

bo-morrow 

. «• 

bAlil. 

longue 

. • * 

zfb. 

Tooth 


dAnd. 

Towards 

... 

kooch. 

Tree 


bich. 

Truth 

• • • 

sAt c 5 



V 



Gowro . 



Uncle (father’s brother) 
Uncle (mother’s brother) 
Under 


kakah. 

m£mah. 

lclto [suffixed). 


Very 

Village 

Wall 

Water 

Weak 

To weep 

Wet 

What 

Wheat 

When (inter rog .) 

Whence 

Where 

Whip 

White 

Who 

Why 

Wife 

Wind 

Wine 

Winter 

To wish 

With 

Woman 

Old woman 

Wood 

To wound 


... jow. 

... gaon. 

... koor. 

... wi. 

... kumzor. 

... rooidyon. 

... bilz 61 o. 

... gi. 

... goon. 

... kanon. 

... goy&n. 

... konz6. 

... turjkororo. 

... ozullo. 

... koh. 

... get. ^ 

... mulai. 

• . . hawaiy. 

... moh. 

... hew&nd. 

... mungon. 

... gx 6 (suffixed). 
... mulai. 

... zeri. 

... son; kfohcik. 
... kapon. 


Yellow 

Yes 

Yesterday 


piloo. 

an. 

dosh. 






1 ek. 

2 doo. 

3 chooah. 

4 tsor. 

5 P^ns. 

6 shoh. 

7 sit. 

8 it. 

9 noh. 

10 dush. 

11 aiyash. 

12 dwish. 

13 chish. 

14 tsundush. 
13 pinjish. 

16 shoowesh. 

17 satash. 


Numerals . 

18 

19 

20 

21 

30 

3 1 

32 

40 

41 

42 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 

100 

1000 


atash. 

umbish. 

bish. 

ekinbish. 

deshdnbish. 

aiy&shinbish. 

dwishinbish. 

doobish. 

ektal doobish. 

dootal doobish. 

deshindoobish. 

chobish. 

deshin chobish. 

tsor bish. 

tsor bish indesh. 

shao. 

zer. 


\ 






1 
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APPENDIX G. 


NARISATI. 

Spoken by the Gubbers in the Chitral Valiev. 


VOCABULARY. 


Alive 

All 

Alone 

Always 

To ask 

Ass 

Back 

Bad 

To be 

Beard 

To beat 

Bird 

Black 

Blind 

Blood 

Blue 

Boy 

Bread 

To bring 

Brother 

Bull 

Cheek 

Clean 

Cold 

To come 

Copper 

Cow 


j&ntah. 

s6mi. 

yekulah. 

hameshah. 

kood£wa. 

guddah. 

d&kah. 

kuts. 

d&ri. 

shi&wi, 

peehin. 

kdntsah. 

s hi rah. 

gutto. 

nilah. 

zfit.ik. 

gnushti. 

an&wd. 

blaiyo. 

gah; 

killunto, 
rogh. 
shalah 
hup jai 
rid. 

golung. 









Dagger 

Darkness 

Day 

Mid-day 

To-day 

Dead 

Death 

To die 

Difficult 

Dirty 

To do 

Dog 

Ear 
Earth 
Easy 
To eat 

Egg . 

Evening 

Eye 

Face 

Far 

Father 

Fire 

Foot 

Forehead 

Fort 

Friend 

Fruit 

Girl 
To give 
To go 

Go its (collective!>/) 

He-goat 

Gold 

Good 

Great 

Gun 

Half 

Hand 

Hard 

Head 

To hear 

Heart 

The heavens 
Here 
H igh 
Horse 


khat&ro. 

handadoop. 

des. 

tsekeli des, 

noondes. 

misunt. 

merg. 

mitand. 

mushkil. 

malutah. 

kerdwd. 

shunah. 

kumtah. 

soom. 

as&n. 

joowAwd, imp , jo. 
byoo. 
sh&rn. 
itsin. 

moot. 

durdre. 

bdp. 

angfir. 

koor. 

t&runputtah. 

kolah. 

Vcir. 

me wall. 

teokoori. 

si&wd. 

dikd, imp. di. 

plung. 

enni. 

s6n. 

haiy. 

dol 

t6huk. 

tsekeli. 

hust. 

kutienah. 

showootah. 

shunfnvd, nap. shim. 

hidah. 

asindn. 

dnti 

dim. 

ghorah. 







Hot 

House 

How 

How much 


Narisati. 


Ill 

Iron 

To kill 

Lame 

.Lead 

Life 

Light (suls.) 

Lip 

Long 

Low 

To make 

Man 

Young man 

Mare 

Mid-day 

Midnight 

Milk 

Moon 

More 

Morning 

Mother 

Mountain 

Mouth 

So much 

Near 

New 

Night 

No 

Nose 

Old 

Rain 

Red 

River 

Road 

To say 
To sec 
To send 
Sheep 
Silver 
Sister 


... tdpoo. 

... dmah. 

... shilah. 

... kuttah. 

... n^joor. 

... chimer. 

. . . marawd. 

... kootah. 

... sik. 

... phook. 

... plulL 
— nokah. 

... lig&lo. 

... malo. 
ScLzawL 
manoos. 

... lowri. 

... ghori. 

... tsekeli des. 
... tsekeli yil, 
... chir. 

... m&soi. 

... loh. 

... sah&r. 

... jai. 

... dah&r. 

... h&nsi 
... intah. 

... nerah. 

... zoow&n. 

... yil. 

... nai. 

... nftsi. 

... dugah. 

... w&sh. 

looterah. 

... nendi. 
pent. 

... tAvv.1 ; bftlct. 

shftwL 

6rah. 

... rup. 

... susbi. 
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A 'arisati. 


Skin 

Small 

Soft 

Star 

Stone 

Sun 

Sword 

• gulh, gotsi. 
. polah. 

. chiringah. 

* t&ro. 

. watt. 

. soon. 

. towrclli. 

There 

Thing 

This 

To-morrow 

Tongue 

Tooth 

Tree 

. £ntine. 

. tlz. 

. woi. 

. sab&rah d 6 s. 

. zib. 

. dont. 
mootoh. 

Village 

. lum. 

Water 

What 

Wheat 

.When ( interrog .) 

Where (interrog.) . 
White 

Who (interrog.) 

Why 

Wind 

Woman 

Wood 

. owoo. 

. kh 
. £om. 

. kol. 

. Un 6 . 

. oozellah, 

. kareli. 

. k£nah. 

. w&dimon. 

. shigali. 

. d&r. 

Yes 

Yesterday 

Young 

. eh. 

. dosuki d£s. 
zoow&n. 
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Numerals. 


I 

vet. 


ii 

jdss. 


2 

doo. 


12 

bdss. 


3 

shL 


J 3 

showdss. 


4 

tsoor. 


*4 

tsooduss. 


5 

pants. 



pinchuss. 


6 

shoh. 


16 

shoruss. 


7 

sut. 


l 7 

suttuss. 


8 

usht. 


18 

ushtuss. 


9 

noo. 


19 

imsh. 


JO 

duss. 


20 

ishi. 




Pronouns . 



T 

... 

moi. 

We 


Amina. 

Thou 

... 

tooi. 

You 


m6. 

He, she, 

or it 

, en. 

They 

• •» 

6me. 
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KHOWAR. 

The language spoken by the Kho in the Chitral Valley . 
[This is the language called Arnyiah by Dr. Leitner.] 


SKETCH OF GRAMMAR. 


THE SUBSTANTIVE. 

In both numbers there are two forms the nominative and the 
oblique. The genitive and accusative in the singular, and the genitive 
in the plural, are signified by the simple oblique form, the dative and 
ablative by the oblique form with postpositions added. 

There are no distinctions of gender. 


Singular . Plural . 


Norn, a horse . 

. istor. 

horses . 

. istor-an. 

Gen. 

of a horse 

istor-oh. 

of horses 

. istor-an oh. 

Dat. 

to a horse 

istor-ot£. 

to horses 

. istor-an 1 6 . 

A cc. 

a horse . 

istor-oh. 

hordes . 

. istor-an. 

Voc. 

oh horse . 

eh istor. 

oh horses 

. eh istor-an. 

Abl. 

on a horse 

istor-oh-sora. 

on horses 

. istor-dn-sorai 

in a horse 

istor-oh-undreni. 

in horses 

. istor-an-undr6ni. 


with a horse . 

istor-oh-shm. 

with horses . 

. istor-an -shm. 


for a horse 

istor-oh-buchun. 

for horses 

. istor-an-buchun. 


from a horse . 

istor-oh-sur. 

from horses . 

. istor-an-sur. 


The noun in the genitive is placed before the governing noun, as . 
moshoh sor “the man’s head.” 


THE ADJECTIVE. 

The adjective precedes the noun and has no terminations distinc¬ 
tive of number, as : 

a strong man . . koowatin mosh. | swift horses . . taroo istor* 


PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns have mostly two forms, a nominative and an oblique 
form. The genitive and accusative are signified by the oblique b rm 

a 


f 
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without postpositions ; the dative and ablative by the oblique form, 
with postpositions applied. 

^ ie Personal and Demonstrative Pronouns are declined as 
follows:— 

Nom. Gen. 

i . 

Thou 

He 'dncar) 
she yfurther) 
or it i(far) 

We . 

You 

They (near) 

„ (further) 

» (far) 

The Reflective Pronoun is formed by adding the syllable tun, as : 

I myself .... awatun. we ourselves . 

T hou thyself • . . too tun. you yourselves 


awa ma 
too ta 
haiya hamoh 
hess horoh 
base hattoghoh 
ispah ispah 
bissah bissah 
hamit hamitun 
het hetun 
huttet huttetun 


Dat. 

Acc. Voc. 

Abl. 

mat£ 

ma -- 

ma sora. 

tate 

ta eh tu 

ta sora. 

hamote 

hamoh -■ 

hamoh sora. 

horote 

horoh - 

horoh sora. 

hattoghotd 

hattoghoh - 

hattoghoh sora. 

ispate 

ispah - 

ispah sora. 

bissate 

bissah eh bissah bissah sora. 

hamitunte 

hamitun -- 

hamitun sora. 

hetunt6 

hetun - 

hetun sora. 

huttetunt£ 

huttetun -- 

huttetun sora. 


. . awatun. 

. . tootun. 

r hatydtun. 
Me, she or it, himself, &c. J hesstun . 

L hdsetun. 


they themselves 


. ispahtun. 

. bissahtun. 

C hamittun • 
. < hettun . 

(. huttettun . 


THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN. 

Which horse went ? Ki istor baghai. | Whose horse is this ? Haiya istor kus. 

The Relative is expressed by ki, as : 

I who went.Awa ki baghestum. 

1 his is the man you saw .... Haiya mosh too ki poshirosho. 


THE VERB. 


The verb is generally very regular, with terminations expressing 
tense and person, except in the perfect tense, which is often irregular 
in its derivation. The infinitive active always terminates in iko iko 
or eko . , ' 

The passive is formed by using biko “to become ” as an auxiliary 
verb. J 


^ verb is formed by changing i in the infinitive into e or if 

the infinitive already terminates in eko by interposing c, as : 


to stand 
to cause to stand 
to grie ve 


rup/£o. 

rupefto. 

kro*& 0 . 


to cause to grieve 
to run . 
to cause to run 


kro eko. 

deko. 

db-tiho. 


A noun of agency is formed by adding uk to the root of the verb 
■A- ron,:: ‘on,- who. does” from koriko “to do,” piy&k “one who 
dunks” from piko “to drink.” 

A verbalI adjective is formed by adding -w&r to the root, as: dik- 
U'ar suitable to the striking.” 

A verbal noun is formed by using the infinitive present with post¬ 
positions, as: 11 


in the heating. 

by 


dikn nui)i. with the beating 

(, «k(> ;fora. fyr ,, 


Hiko sit in, 
diko buchun. 
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Conjugation of the verb lt To STRIKE.” 

Infinitive Mood. 


Present. 


to strike. 


. diko. 


Future . 

to be about to strike . diko boi. 


to have struck . 


Present . 


Past . 

Participles. 


diko oshoi. 


striking .... dyow. 

having struck 
in striking 


Future . 

| being about to strike . diko bit i. 
Past. 


possibly to strike 

must strike 


Singular. 

1 am striking . 
thou art striking 
he, she, it is striking 


I was striking . 
thou wast striking . 
he, she, it was striking 


1 had struck . 
thou hadst struck . 
he, she, it had struck 


Gerunds. 

dyowah. | from or by striking 
Supines. 

diko-a-kyah. | meet to strike 


diti. 

dikah. 


. . diko-bush. 

. diko-sher. 


Indicative Mood. 
Present. 


domun. 

dosun. 

doyun. 


Plural. 

wc are striking 
you are striking 
they are striking 


Imperfect* 


di6shtum. 

di6sho. 

di6shai. 


we were striking 
you were striking 
they were striking 


Pluperfect. 


dirooshtum, 

diroosho. 

diroosliai. 


we had struck . 
you had struck 
they had struck 


dosiun. 

domiun. 

doiiun. 


difrshtum. 

di6shtami. 

di&shani. 


dirooshtum, 

dirooshtami. 

dirooraani. 


I struck . • • • P«*tum. 

thou struckest . • • P ra : 

he, she, it struck . • P rau 


Perfect. 

we struck 
you struck 
they struck 


prestum. 

preslumi. 

prini. 


The perfect is also used as a future pra.-lerite, as : 

I shall have struck.prestum 


Singular. 

I have struck 
thou hast struck 
he, she, it has struck 


Precierile. 


Plural. 


diiyns&cn. 

; 

dityasilr. 


we have struck 
you have struck 
they have struck . 


dil> uMisi. 
tlitya* uinr. 
ditynsim. 
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Singular. 


Plural. 


I will strike 
thou wilt strike 
he, she, it will strike 

dom. 

dos. 

doi. 

we will strike 
you will strike 
they will strike 

dosi. 

domi. 

doni. 


Imperative. 


strike thou 

let him, her, it strike 

det. 

diar. 

| strike you 

1 let them strike 

dioor. 

deni. 


Conditional Mood. 


Present. 

I may be striking, &c. . 

Imperfect. 

domun-a-ky-| 
ah. 1 

Perfect . 

I may have struck, &c. . 

Prccterite. 

prestum-a- 

kyah. 

I may have been striking, 
&c. 

dioshtum-a- I 
kyah. 

I may have struck, &c. . 

dityasum-a- 

kyah. 


Future . 


I may have struck . . diroosht U m-5-| I may have struck, &c. . dom-5-kyah. 


Present . 


to be struck 

to have been struck , 


THE passive voice. 

INFINIT1 vis Moon. 

Future . 

. diko-biko. | to be about to be struck f dik-biko.boi. 

(. din-boi. 


Present . 

being struck . . . f diroo. 

(. dyono, 


Past. 

.dik-biko-oshoi. 

Participles. 

Future . 

I being about to be struck diek biti. 


Past. 


having been struck . 
in being struck 


( dinbiti. 

' i dyonobiti. 


possibly to be struck 

must be struck 


Singular. 

I am being struck . dinb6mmn. 
tt.ou art being struck . dinbouun. 
hr-, she,-it is being struck dinboyun. 


Gerunds. 

diroowah. | from or by being struck dik bikah. 

Supines. 

dik-biko-a- I meet to be struck . . dik-biko 

kyah * 1 bush. 

.. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

Plural. 

v.. are being struck . dinbosiuu. 


you are being strurk dinbomlhn. 
they arc being struck . diabnfiun. 
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Imperfect. 

Singular. 

I was being struck . . dinboshtum. 

thou wast being struck . dinbAsho. 
he, she, it was being struck dinbAshai. 

Pluperfect. 


Plural. 

we were being struck 
you were being struck 
they were being struck 


dinbAshtum. 

dinboshtami. 

dinboshani. 


1 had been struck 
thou hadst been struck 
he, she, it had been 
struck. 

dinbirooshtum. 

dinbiroosho. 

dinbirooshai. 

we had been struck . 
you had been struck . 
they had been struck 

dinbirooshtum. 

dinbirooshtami 

dinbirooshani. 


Perfect. 


I was struck 
thou wast struck 
he, she, it was struck 

. diestuni. 

. diesta. 

. diesta i. 

we were struck 
i you were struck 
they were struck . 

. diestum. 

. diestami. 

. dieslani. 


Alternative Form. 


1 was struck 
thou wast struck 
he, she, it was struck 

. dinAstum. 

. dinosta. 

. dinAstai. 

we were struck 
you were struck 
they were struck . 

. dinAstum. 

. dinAstami. 

. dinAstani. 


Prceterite 


I have been struck . . dinbityasum. 

thou hast been struck . dinbityasus. 
he, she, it has been struck dinbityasur. 

we have beerr struck 
you have been struck 
they have been struck 

. dinbityasusi. 

. dinbityasumi. 
. dinbityasuni. 


Future. 


I shall be struck . dinbom. 

thou shalt be struck . dinbos. 

he, she, it shall be struck dinboi. 

| we shall be struck 
i you shall be struck 

1 they shall be struck 

dinbosi. 

. dinbomi. 
dinboni. 


Imperative Mood, 


be thou struck 

let him, her, it be struck 

. dinbos. 

. dinbir. 

1 be you struck 
let them be struck . 

dinbor. 

. dinbani. 


Present. 

I may be being struck, 
&:c. 

Imperfect , 

I may have been being 
struck, &c. 

Pluperfect. 

I may have been struck, 
&c. 


Conditional Mood. 

Perfect. 

dinbomun-a-1 I may have been struik. 


kyah. 

d inbosh turn- 
a-kyah. 


dinhiroosh- I 
tum-a-kyah.l 


&c. 

Prepterite . 

I may have been si nick, 
&c» 

Future. 

I may be struck, &c. 


dimAstum-&- 

kyah, 

dinbilyasiim- 

a-kyah. 

dibom-A- 

kyuh. 
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Conjugation of the verb “ To Be.’ 

There arc two verbs "To Be,” both of which arc defective.-. The 
first, assiko is used for animate beings, and ilu second sL'Lo f ,,! in mi¬ 
niate beings only. The latter is used as an auxiliary verb also Hk 
only existing forms ire as follows 










Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Future . 

10 be . . . . assiko. | to be about to be . . assiko-boi. 

Past. 

to have been assiko-oshoi. 


Gerunds. 

In being .... assowah. | from being . . . assikah. 

Supines. 

possibly to be . . assiko-a- | meet to be , . assiko-bush. 

kyah, 

must be. assiko-sher. 

Participles. 

Present. Future. 

being .... assow. | being about to be . . assiko biti. 

Past. 

having been.p 


Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

Singular. Plural . 


lam . . . % 

assum. 

we are 

. assusi. 

thou art . 

ass us. 

you are . 

. as sum i. 

he, she, it is . 

assur. 

they are . 

. assuni. 


Pluperfect. 


I had been 

assirooshtum. 

we had been . 

assirooshtum. 

thou hadst been 

assiroosho. 

you had been 

assirooshtami 

he, she, it had been 

assirooshai. 

they had been 

assirooshani. 


Past . 


I have been 

assistum. 

we have been 

assistum 

thou hast been 

assista. 

you have been 

assistami. 

he, she, it has been . 

assista i. 

they have been 

assistant 


Conditional Mood. 


Present. 


Pluperfect . 


I may be. See. . 

assum-&- 

1 should have been, &c. 

assirooshtum- 

kyah. 


ii-kyah. 


Past . 


1 might have been, See. . 

. assistum-a- 

■kyah. 

For inanimate objects only. 



Infinitive Mood. 


Present. 


Future. 


to be , n , . 

shiko. 

about to be » /. * | 

shiko-biti, 

shak'btti. 
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Pasi. 


. shiko-oshoi. 


Gerunds. 

. showah. | from nr by being . . shikah. 

Supines. 

. shiko-a-kyah. | meet to be . • shiko-bush. 

. shiko-sher. 


being 


it is 


Present . 

• - • 

having been 

Present . 

it had been . 


Participles. 

. show. | about to be 

Past. 


Indicative Mood. 

sher. | it has been 

Pluperfect. 


Future. 


. shikobili. 


shiti. 


Past. 


. oshoi. 


. sirooshoi. 

Past. 


Conditional Mood. 

Present . 

it may be . . * sher-a-kyah. | it might have been . oshoi-4-kyah. 

Other forms are supplied by the verb “To BECOME." 


Conjugation of the verb “ To BECOME.” 

Iniinitive Mood. 

Present. Future. 

to become . . - biko. | to be about to become . bikosher. 

Past. 


to have become 

Present . 

becoming. 

having become 


bowah. 


.. bow oshoi. 

Participles. 

Future. 

J being about to become . btko bu . 


Past. 


SuriNES. 


. biti. 


poshtbjy to become biuo-a-kyah. * men to hecom* 


biko-bowah. 


min t become 


biko-l>u'.h. 
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Indicative Mood. 
Present . 


Singular . Plural. 


1 am becoming 

thou art becoming . 

he, she, it is becoming . 

bomun. 

bosun. 

boyun. 

we are becoming . 
you are becoming 
they are becoming 

. bosiun. 

. bom inn. 

. bofiun. 


Imperfect. 


I was becoming 

thou wast becoming 

he, she, it was becoming . 

b6shtum. 

b6sho. 

b6shai. 

we were becoming 
you were becoming 
they were becoming 

. boshtum. 

. boshtami. 

. boshani. 


Pluperfect, 


I had become . 
thou hadst become . 
he, she, it had become 

birooshtum. 

biroosho. 

birooshai. 

we had become 
you had become . 
they had become . 

. birooshtum. 

. birooshtami. 
. birooshani. 


Perfect. 


l became 

thou bccamcst. 

he, she, it became . 

h6stum. 
howa. 
hoy a. 

we became 
you became . 
they became . 

. hdstuni. 

. hostami. 

. honi. 


Another form of the 3rd pers. sing-, is 


Singular. 

I have become, 
ihou hart become 
he, she, it has become 


I will become . 
thou wilt become 
he, she, it will become 


become thou 

let him, her, it become . 


Prccterite. 


bityasum 

bityasus. 

bilyasur. 


Plural. 

we have become 
you have become . 
they have become . 


Future. 


b6m 

b6s. 

boi. 


we will become 
you will become 
they will become . 


bityasusi. 

bityasumi. 

bityasuni. 


b6si. 

bomi. 

b6ni. 


Imperative Mood. 

bfls. become ye . , bor. 

bai. ! let them become . . b&ni. 


Conditional Mood. 

I Ik conditional mood is formed by adding a-ky&h to all forms of 
the indicative. 

Assiko is also employed to signify possession, as: Mate ioo inter 
'■ i stint “ 1 have two horses,” literally 'To me two horses are.” 


THE NEGATIVE. 

This simple negative is expressed by no. "Not” is expressed by 
noli in a definite sense, and by nikki in an indefinite sense, as : 

I s this \four horse P No ... . Haiya ta istor asS&ri 1 JV/i. 

I (aye you a horse " No Ta fstor a lira ? Nikki. 

I will not go ...... Awa noli bim. 
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THE INTERROGATIVE. 

The interrogative is expressed in the same way as in Shina and 
Boorishki by adding a to the verb, or if it already terminates in d by 
lengthening it to d, as : 

Shall I go? ........ AwabimiP 

Hast thou given p.Too prd. 

Sometimes the verb is omitted and the d suffixed to the noun, as : 

Is this your horse P.Haiya ta istor« ? 


ADVERBS. 

There arc no adverbs; their place is supplied by the past participle 
of the verb Biko “ to become, ” as : llet blush-K\7\ hani “ They came 
slowly/’ literally “They having become slow, came.” 


EXAMPLES, 

I. 


1. What is your name P . 

2. My name is Jabfn 

3. Whence have you come P . 

4. My home was at Chitral, but now 

1 live in Gilgit. 

5. What do you want ? . 

6. I do not know . , 

7. Is that your horse P . . 

8. Yes, my father gave it to me 

9. Your horse is better than your 

brother’s. 

10. This house is mine . 

11. When did you build it ? 

12. It was built five years ago . 


Ta kyakh nam. 

Ma nam Jabfn. 

Koorar ha P 

Ma door C'hitrarahoshok hanisen Gihfah 
gityasuin. 

Kyakh mushkisun. 

Hush nakoni. 

Hess ta istora ? 

jum, m.'i tutt mate dityasur. 

ra brai oh istoroh sur ta istor jum 

Haiyd khuttun ma. 

Ky awat kordoosho. 

Pdnch s&l hor kori. 


Ye.* .erday I went to hunt, with me 
two horses were, one dog was, one 
hawk was, (and) with me four ser- 
\ ants were. 

(As) we were going a quail made a 
noise, I “ the dog let go ” called 
out; the quail came out, the hawk 
I let go and he took it. 

On his taking it the kaia,y. U i did: 
the kalamds having done another 
quail came out. On (its) coming 
out the hawk 1 let go; very far 
having taken it he was not able (to 
seize ilk 


II. 

Oozcn awa boghdooshtum ielikar, mc.i'iir. 
joo istoran assistant, f reni asMdai, \ 
yoorj assistai, masum chor duck as¬ 
sistani. 

Ispalt boghAshlum f berlt h.iwaz lircr, 
aw i roni chuckd mushkeshtum ; he r tf 
nisai, yoorj Idkistum dosistui. 

Dosikof kalaimis* arestum : kahunas 
korikof idi bertf nisai. Nisikof yoo; j 
Idkistum: boh doodcri jit j noh this. 

t.'U. 


• The kaiarnai »-• the ccremotr. c< tMring tin- hod ot the C|pti)r>(l bud *«■» .i hank 
f The u«e 01 the it uuhe to l»c noted. 
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brom bis not being - able I sorry be¬ 
came. Upon which wild ducks hav¬ 
ing come on a pool settled. I the 
hawk having taken went (and) near 
having become let him go. 

On being let go my hawk having 
separated the mallard took it. With 
me servants were. One servant a 
stick having thrown {lit. struck) one 
duck killed. For the hawk having 
performed the kalamds much pleased 
having become we ourselves back 
home went. 


Nobiko awa kuffa hbstum. Harooni 
ulli giti chetah nishani. Awa yoorjoh 
gunni baghestum nussa bi, lakistuin. 


Lakiko ma boorj nooweri tutt-ulli 
dosistai. Masum duck assistani. 1 
duck banen diti i ulli maristai. Boorj- 
ot 4 kalamas kori boh khushan biti, tun 
doorote baghastum. 


III. 

i Oozen awa Nomalotd boghdooshtum, terah biko Nomalik masum shurti ghal 
koriko rai areni. Masum ghal koraka noo astani. Hamooniki ispah s6t inn 
hu turn, s6t Nomalik honi, te ghal arestum, ghal koriko ispah beshistai. Ki ispah 
beshfeko ispdte shurti prani, ispah shurtiyo j&ti wa ghal arestum. Ghal koriko 
i=pah 6shr biroshai, Nomaliko troi biroshai ; ma istor boh b 6 . takat biti tor hor 
M a . istor tor biko awa yoh khamistum. Wa ispah beshorooshtum harooni mini 
ma istor kiji biko noh obestai. Awa istoroh hunoh bicheri istoroh sura ooeh dares- 
tum. Oogh dnko ma istor tsuck jum hor. ° 

Translation. 

Yesterday I had gone to Nomal ; on arriving there a man of Nomal desired to 
make a wager at polo with me. I had no (good) polo players with me. How- 
c ver, we were seven young men, and the Nomal men were seven ; so wc played 
po*o. In playing we won {lit. exceeded). On account of our winning they 
£ aVL us wager, and we after eating the wager played again. In playing 
ve won eight games (lit. became eight), and the Nomal men won three; my 
]or " being much exhausted fell down. On my horse falling I dismounted. And 
we won to suc h an extent that my horse was unable to move. I undid the horse’s 
* i.dd!e and poured water on the horse. By pouring water my horse became a 
little better (lit. a little well). 




VOCABULARY. 


To be able 

Above 

Abuse 

To abuse 

Accustomed 

Acid 

Active 

To advise 

After 

Again 

Air 

Alert 

All 

Alongside of 

Always 

Although 

And 

Anger 

Angry 

To be angry 

Another 

To answer 

Ant 

Anxiety 

Anxious 

Apart 

Apple 

Apricot 

Arm 

Army 

To arrive 

Arrow 

To ask 

Ass 

At 

Aunt (father’s sister) 

Aunt (mother’s sister) 

Autumn 

Avalanche 

Away 

Axe (war) 

„ (wood) 

Back 

Bad 

Barley 

Basket 


h os tar giko ; biko. 

tbrik. 

dishloo. 

dishloo koriko. 

adut; fehl. 

shut. 

tdroo. 

nasihat koriko. 
ach&r ; achi. 

Wei. 

howl. 

hush. 

chik. 

prashowulti. 

hArAnus. 

w&ghumki. 

WeL 

khdrmi. 

kahdr. 

kahren biko. 
icli. 

juwab diko. 
pillili. 
khiycil. 
fikir doonuk. 
tunhA. 
pdlogh. 
jooli. 
bAzoo. 
bol. 
toriko. 
weshoo. 
bushur koriko. 
gordokh. 
ah (s/tj/; x ed ). 

botch. 

shAroh. 
resht. 

14k6. 

tdpAmng. 

bdrdokh. 

krem. 
shoo in. 
siri. 
beloOk 
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Bean 

Bear 

Beard 

To beat 

Beautiful 

Because 

To become 

Before 

To begin 

Behind 

Belly 

Below 

Between 

Bird 

Bitter 

Black 

Blind 

Blood 

To blow 

Blue 

Blunt 

Body 

Bone 

To be born 

Bow 

Boy 

Brain 

Brass 

Brave 

Bread 

To break 

Breath 

Brick 

Bride 

Bridegroom 

Bridle- 

Bridge 

To bring 

Broad 

Brother 

Brown 

Reddish brown 

Bull 

Bullet 

But 

Butterfly 

By 


Khowar. 



.. assiko ; shiko, 

.. rdmbogh. 
orts. 
rigish. 
diko. 
chust. 
ketchah ki. 

. . biko. 

.. nuss. 

• . shuroo koriko. 

.. 3char. 
klioyanoo. 
muri. 
muji. 
j£ndar 
trok. 

.. shah. 
k£noo. 
leh. 

phoofko. 

.. 6tch. 

.. mutoo. 

huddum 
.. kol. 

.. ajiko. 

.. dron. 

.. duck. 

maz 
.. loh. 

.. pur dil. 

.. sh£pik. 

chiko [intrans.) ; chiniko ( trails .) 
.. hah. 

.. ushtoo. 

*' j-shlbok. 

.. ivvis. 

.. s6r;telsiri. 

.. 4ngiko. 

biroghun. 

.. brkr 
.. jigiri. 

krooycilo. 

.. reshoo. 

.. we shoo, 
ha muni 
pulnuiduk. 
sur. 


To rail 
Camel 


booi diko 
out. 









Cattle ( collectively) 

Charm 

Cheek 

Chin 

Circle 

Clean 

Cleverness 

Clothes 

Cloud 

Cock 

Cold (subs.) 

Cold (adj.) 

Colour 
To come 
To come out 
Copper 
Corner 

Four-cornered 

Corpsd 

Cough 

To count 

Country 

Courage 

Cousin 

Cow 

To creep 

Crooked 

Crow 

Curls (of hair) 
Custom 


K how a r. cx x x i klXLi 


leshoo. 

tawtz. 

mukh. 

zendkh. 

rogh. 

puzg‘t 

kushkorak. 

zupp. 

kot. 

ndri kookoo. 

ooshdki. 

ooshuck. 

rung. 

giko. 

nisiko. 

doorum. 

boorj. 

chA.rd.kht, 

jussut. 

kopik. 

ishumdreko. 

wulldt. 

pur dill. 

brftr vi ispoos&r /. ; (as torms of ad¬ 
dress) lull vi, ] kai /. 
leshoo. 
rookooshiko. 
koli. 
kdgh. 
preshoo, 
miruss. 


Dagger 

To dance 

Dancing 

Dangerous 

Darkness 

Daughter 

Dawn 

Day 

Midday 

To-day 

Deaf 

Death 

Deceit 

Deceitful 

To deceive 

Destitute 

Dew 

To die 


mehmoodi. 

poniko. 

ponik. 

kuturn&k. 

chooi. 

joor. 

wdlah belo 

dn us. 

granish. 

hanun. 

karootoo. 

brik. 

lun. 

chungdk. 
tun diko. 
chun. 

l»riljgAr. 

briko. 










Kkowar. 


xxiv 


Difficult 

Dirty 

Disposition 

To dismount 

To do 

Dog 

Donkey 

Door 

Down 

Dream 

To drink 

Drum 

Dry 


mushkil. 

n^zgusti. 

fehl. 

khwumiko. 

koriko. 

reni. 

gordok. 

bitt. 

pust. 

kushp. 

piko. 

dol. 

chuchoo. 


<SL 


Eagle 

Ear 

Earth 

The earth 

Earthquake 

East 

Easy 

To eat 

Eclipse 

Edge 

Egg 

Elbow 

Empty 

Enemy 

T o enter 

Envy- 

Equal to 

Equinox 

Evening 

Ever 

Everybody 

Everything 

Ewe 

Eve 


saiyoorj. 

kar. 

ehuti. 

burn. 

bolmuji. 

nisiko. 

3sk&n. 

jubiko. 

grah. 

dum. 

aikun. 

koorkoon. 

kh&li. 

dushmun. 

ootiko. 

ghumiz; muzir. 

burki. 

hummdl. 

shumma. 

kyawdt. 

chikmosh. 

chikjin&ri. 

keli. 

ghutch. 


Family 
To fall 
Far 

Fat (suds.) 

Fat [ad/.) 

Father 

Fault 

Fear 

Feather 

Female 

Fig 


roiwiloo. 

tor biko. 

dooderi. 

zftkh. 

tul. 

tutt. 

gunah. 

burtooik 

putch. 

istri . kimCSri 
kowitt 
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To find 
Finger 
To finish 

Fire s 

Fish 

Flock (of birds) 
Flour 
Flower 
Flute 

To fly (as a bird) \ k 

To follow 

To cause to follow 

Following 

Foot 

For 

To forget 

Forgetfulness 

Fort 

Fowl 

Fox 

Friend 

Friendship 

From 

Frost 

Fruit 

Fur 

Full 


Khowar. 


gutt. 

leko. 

chdmoot. 

kuleko ; kul koriko. 

ungar. 

mitsih. 

rom. 

peshiroo. 
gumboori. 
surnai ; boloo. 
uliko. 

£chi giko ; dchi biko. 

chuckeko. 

dclid. 

pong. 

buchun (suffixed). 

roksiko. 

roksi. 

nogh6r. 

kahuck. 

pooshi. 

dost. 

dosti. 

f rar ar (to inanimate) ; 
\sur (to animate object 
meroj. 
me wall, 
zush. 
tip. 


Garden 
Generous 
To get 
To get up 
Girl 

To give 

To go 

To go out 

(ioats (collectively) 

He-goat 

She-goat 

Wild goat 

God 

Gold 

Good 

Grape 

Grass 

Gratitude 

Great 

Green 

To grieve 


... goorzen. 

... lut herdt. 
... 16 ko. 

... rupiko. 

... koomoroo. 

diko. 

... biko. 

... bfedibiko. 
... leshpai. 

... titch. 

... pai. 

... mroi. 

... K Inula i 

... sorhm 
jum. 
droch. 

... josh. 

shukur 

... lut. 

soz. 

kroiko. 


exx 


; suffixed ). 












Gun 

Gunpowder 


Khou'ar. 


... tooik. 
... wes. 



Hail 

Hair 

Half 

Hand 

Righthand 

Lefthand 

Handle 

Happiness 

Happy 

Hard 

Hare 

Hatred 

Hawk 

Head 

Good health 
To hear 
Heart 
Heat 

The heavens 

H eavy 

Hen 

Herd 

Here 

High 

Hollow 

Home 

Hope 

To hope 

Horse 

Horse-shoe 

Hot 

House 

How 

How many 
How much 
Humble 
Hunger 
Hungry 
Hundred 
To hunt 
Husband 


... kochuni. 

... poor. 

... phutt. 

... host. 

... horski host. 

koli host. 

... gon. 

khushani. 

... khush. 

dunor 

o 

gholdi. 

muzir. 

... yoorj. 

... sor. 

tundroosti. 
kdrd diko. 

... herdi. 

... pechi. 

&sm&n. 

khaiyi. 

... istri kookoo. 

... rom. 

... yah ; yerah ; haiyerah ; yoh. 
... jung. 

... khili. 

... door. 

... oomed. 

... oomed koriko. 

istor. 

... nil. 

... petch. 

khuttun. 

... ketch ah. 

... kundoori. 

... kundoori lot. 

... ajiz. 

... cnoowi. 

... choovvi. 

... shor. 

ishkir koriko. 
mosh. 


Ire 

Idle 

If 

Illness 

In 


yos. 
kahAI. 
w&ghum. 
chaiyek. , 
undr£ni {suffixed). 
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Industrious 

... korumgar. 

Infant 

... tsuck. 

Iron 

... chimoor. 

Kettle-drum 

... dummund. 

To kick 

pedingung diko. 

To kill 

... m£riko. 

King 

mihter. 

King’s son 

mihter jow. 

Knee 

... Zcinoo. 

Knife 

... kooten. 

To know 

... hush koriko. 

Knowledge 

... ukulmin. 

Lame 

... khutoo. 

Land 

... boom. 

Waste land 

... kuch. 

Language 

... looh. 

To laugh 

... hosiko. - 

Lead 

... hiziz. 

To learn 

... chichiko. 

To leave 

... lakiko. 

Leg 

... d6k. 

To let go 

... Utkiko. 

Level 

... barobir. 

Lie 

... ch£ng&k. 

Life 

... jun. 

Light (suds.) 

... iroshti. 

Light (adj.) 

... lots. 

Lightning 

bilphukk. 

Like 

... glionah. 

Lip 

... shoon. 

Little 

... tsuck. 

A little 

kum. 

Liver 

... shoghoon. 

Long 

... drutig. 

To look at 

poshiko. 

Love 

... yftr. 

To love 

... dosti koriko. 

Low 

pust. 

Male 

... ndri. 

Man 

... mosh. 

Young man 

... juw&n. 

Old man 

... z&roo. 

Mankind 

... roi. 

Mare 

... m<tdi5.n. 

Marriage 

.. j6ri 

To measure 

nirnoko. 

Meat 

... pnshoor 

Medicine 

... life). 


s 






Mid-day 

... granish. 

Midnight 

... chooi barobfir. 

Milk 

... shir. 

Mist 

... gert. 

Moon 

... muss. 

New moon 

... nogh. 

Halfmoon 

... phitooki. 

Fullmoon 

... pAnjerush. 

Month 

... muss. 

Morning 

... chooichi. 

Moth 

... yoorum ; postw&zur. 

Mother 

... nun. 

Mountain 

... zom. 

Mouse 

... k£low. 

Mouth 

uppuck. 

To move (intrans.) 

... kiji biko. 

M uch 

... boh. 

So much 

horoo burki. 

This much 

... h^moo burki. 

Mud 

... zah. 

Mulberry 

m3r£tch. 

Muscle 

... kilow pusho. 

Music 

.. d61 b61oo. 

Must 

... bush. 

Nail (finger) 

... doghoor. 

Name 

• •• nam. 

Narrow 

... turung. 

Near 

... shoi; nuss4. 

Neck 

... gerdun. 

Nephew 

... nowis. ♦ 

Never 

... kyaw£t di nob. 

New 

... nokh. 

Niece 

... nowis. 

Night 

... chooi. 

No 

... no. 

Nobody 

... kahnoh 

North 

... heppresha. 

Nose 

... nusskSr. 

Not 

... neki. 

Nothing 

... kedrikh noli. 

N ow 

... hdnisen. 

Of 

Old 

... o-(suffixed) 

... pr£tio. 

On 

• t. ai ; sord (suffixed). 

Open 

hurt. 

To op* n 

... bicheriko 

Or 

... y<l 

To order 

... bund£ko. 

Out 

... b€n (sufft'.cd) 



mtSTffy 
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To overthrow 
Owl 

To be pained 

Palace 

Partridge 

Peach 

Pear 

People 

Perhaps 

Pigeon 

Pity 

Place 

To place 

Play 

To play (a game) 

Pleasant tasting 

To please 

Pleased 

To be pleased 

Plough 

Point 

To pour 

Praise 

Pride 

Prince 

Princess 

To produce 

To promise 

Proud 

To pull 

Quail 
Quarrel 
Quarter 
Queen 
To be quick 

Rainbow 

Rain 

Ram 

To read 

Ready 

To receive 

Red 

Relation 
Relationship 
To remember 
Remembrance 
To return 
Rice 


... chAghaiko. 

... boo. 

... chumiko. 

baipush. 

... kooloo. 

... girgdlogh. 

... tong. 

... jun. 

... kyah. 

... kor. 

... jdn polik. 

... jug4. 

lekiko. 

... ishtuk. 

... ishtuk kcriko. 
... zowdloo. 

khush lcoriko. 
... pissun. 

... khush biko. 

... kishini. 

... poor. 

... driko. 

... sifTut. 

tAkAboori. 
mihterjow. 
khoonzA joori. 
hostAr giko. 

... wAda koriko 
. tukAboor. 

••• iingaiko. 

bertt. 

... kut. 

... nuss. 

... khoonzA. 
tuzzAko 

... drinhAno. 

... boshik. 

... wurkAIo. 

... r£ko. 

... taiyAr. 

... lfiko. 

... krooi. 

... kumclAr. 

... kumd&ri. 

... herdt koriko 
... yAd. 

.. Acheguriko 
... grinj. 







Ring 

To rise 

River 

Road 

Roof 

Rope 

Round 

Rough 

To run 


Kkowar. 


... khoowdtin. 

pulungusht. 
... rupiko. 

... sin. 

... pon. 

... ispr&z. 

... shimeni. 

... pindoroo. 

... shen. 

... deko. 


Sad 

Saddle 

Sand 

To say 

To search for 

To see 

Seed 

Self 

To sell 

To send 

To separate 

Servant 

Shadow 

Shame 

Sharp 

Sheep ( collectively ) 

Wild sheep 

Short 

Shoulder 

To shout 

Shut 

To shut 

Side 

On this side 
On that side 
Alongside 
Sigh 
Silent 
Silver 
Sinew 
To sing 
Singing 
Sister 
To sit 
Skin 
Slave 
Sleep 
To sleep 
Sloping 
Slow 


... ghumgin. 

• hun. 

shughoor. 

... reko. 

... mushkiko. 

... loliko ; poshiko. 
... bih. 

... tun. 

... bizemiko 
wosh£ko. 

... noweriko. 

... shudder; duck. 
... chdkh. 

... shurm. 

... took un oo. 

... leshpai. 

... ron. 

... iskooldi. 

... kootoo. 

... kooj koriko. 

... kori. 

... botiko. 

... troski. 

... haiyawulti. 

... hewulti. 

... pr^showulti. 

... shiroo. 
phik. 

... drochum. 

... poi. 

... busliAko. 

... bashono. 

... ispoos&r. 

... nishiko. 

... post. 

... maristun 
porik. 
poriko. 

... koli. 

... k£h£l. 



t • , 
/ 





Khowar. 


Small 

... tsuck. 

Smoke 

kushun. 

Smooth 

... ushipoko. 

Snake 

... aiy. 

Sneeze 

ushtoorkik. 

Snow 

... him. 

Soft 

plush. 

Solstice 

yerwfin. 

Somebody 

... kah. 

Something 

... kedrdkh. 

Son 

... jow. 

Sorrow 

... kuffai. 

Sound 

... clwfiza. 

South 

yeppreshd. 

Spade 

... bel. 

Spoon 

... feippini. 

Spring 

... bosun. 

To stand 

... rupiko. 

Star 

... istdri. 

Stern 

. . dung. 

Stone 

... bot. 

Storm 

... to fan. 

Straight 

... hosk. 

Strength 

... koowdt. 

Strong 

... koowdtin. 

Stupidity 

... bdkoo. 

Summer 

... grishpoh. 

Sun 

... yor. 

Sweet 

shirin. 

Swift 

... tdroo. 

To swim 

... usn£ko. 

Sword 

... kong6r. 


Tail 
To take 
To take away 
To take up 

To teach 

To tell 

That 

Then 

There 

Therefore 

These 

Thick 

Thin 

Thirst 

Thirsty 

This 

Thoes 


roon. 

dosiko. 

dliko 

4hi}koriko. 

chicheko. 

reko ; ^ush koriko. 

hess ; hch. 

hussdwdkt. 

he rah ; terah. 

hdmoobuchun. 

hdmit. 

bosk. 

jokh, 

trushni. 

trushnd. 

haiyd. 

het. 




MIN IST^ 



To throw 

To throw down 

Thumb 

Thunder 

Thus 

Till 

Time 

Timid 

Tin 

To 


Khozvar. 



khiy&l. 

book. 

petsiko; dreko. 
driko. 

lotro chdmoot. 

bumb^rush. 

hdmush. 

td; bikdput. 

wdkt. 

boortwd. 

kalai. 

rote {suffixed ). 
6t6. 


Toe 

chdmoot. 

Together 

ibiti. 

To-morrow 

pingdehooi. 

The day after to-morrow 

pingd. 

Two days after to-mor- 

shoo pingd. 

row. 

Three days after to- 

orliri. 

morrow. 

Tongue 

ligmi. 

Tooth 

don. 

Touch 

torik. 

To touch 

toriko. 

Towards 

wulti. 

Treacherous 

fund. 

Tree 

kun. 

Truth 

hosk 


Ugly ... durt. 


Uncle (father's brother) 

Uncle (mother’s brother) 

Under 

Unless 

Up 

Upright 

Valley 

Vein 

Very 

Very well 

Village 

Vine 

Voice 

Vulture 

Wall 
Walnut 
Walnut tree 
Water 


► mik. 

moolla; moolto {suffixed). 

bag&r. 

jung. 

hosk. 

gol; ret. 

yfiuroo. 

boh. 

jura. 

deh. 

droch. 

hdw&z. 

bizbur. 

kdnj. 
job ' 

birmogh. 

oogh. 







MINlSr^ 



Water-mill 

. .. 

khora. 

Weak 


bekoowut. 

Weakness 

•«• 

bekoowut. 

Wedding 


jeri. 

Week 

•. • 

sud buss. 

To weep 

. •. 

kuliko. 

West 

,,, 

dokodiko. 

Wet 

«• • 

zah. 

What 


ky&kh. 

Jn what way 


ketchdkd. 

Wheat 

... 

g6m. 

When ( interrog) 

... 

kydwdt. 

When (reIat.) 

0 a * 

hussewdkt. 

Whence 

... 

koorctr. 

Where ( interrog) 


koorah. 

Which 

. . . 

kill. 

White 

; .. 

ishpiroo. 

Whip 

... 

chdghez. 

Who (interrog) 

• a a 

kah. 

Why 

. . « 

koh ; kyotd ; kyobuchun. 

Wide 

. * . 

frdkh. 

Widow 

Widower 

■< 

wesbroo. 

Wife 

... 

bok. 

Wind 

• . . 

gdn. 

Window 

... 

tsdldkh doori. 

Wine 

, . . 

ren. 

Winter 

... 

yomun. 

Wise 

... 

d&nd. 

Wish 

. • . 

rai. 

To wish 

. • • 

rai koriko. 

With 


sum (suffixed). 

Without 

. . . 

w6. 

Woman 

... 

kimerh 

Old woman 

• . a 

y&roo. 

Young woman 

... 

choomootkir. 

Wood 

... 

d&r. 

Wool 


pftshp. 

,, (pushum) 

. « * 

murgiilum. 

W ork 


korum. 

To work 

... 

korum koriko. 

The world 

... 

dunyd. 

To write 

... 

nooweshiko. 

Year 


yoor&n. 

Yellow 


zerch. 

Yes 

I* ft 

di“; juin. 

Yesterday 

. . , 

oozen. 

The day before yester- 

dosh. 


day. 





I l 


2 

joo. 

3 

troi. 

4 

chor. 

5 

pbnch. 

6 

choi. 

7 

sot. 

8 

osht. 

9 

nyon. 

10 

josh. 

11 

josh 1. 

12 

josh joo. 

*3 

josh troi. 

H 

josh chor. 

15 

josh pondi 


Once 


First 


Numerals. 


) 


16 josh choi. 

17 josh sot. 

18 josh osht. 

19 josh nyon. 

20 bisher. 

21 bisher 1. 

30 bisher josh. 

40 joo bisher. 

50 joo bisher josh. 
60 troi bisher. 

70 troi btsher josh. 
80 chor bisher. 

90 chor bisher josh. 
100 shor. 

(No higher number.) 





i bdr, &c. 


Second 


joowum. 


4 wdlum. 


Third . 


troiyum, &c. 
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APPENDIX I 



BUSHGALI. 

[Spoken by the Bushgali Tribe of the Siah Poshi] 


Singular . 


I. uns * 

of me . . . • 

thou . . . . • tn. 

of thee .... too . 

he or she .... inner . 

of him/her . . m. 


Plural . 


we . » 




imma. 

of us . 




imma . 

you . 




sha. 

of you . 


. 


sha. 

they . 


. 


umna . 

of them. 


. 

. 

umna. 


SENTENCES 


Come here .... 

Go. 

What is your name? . 
Wher.ee have you come ? 
Where are you going P 
Is this your horse? 

No, it is my father’s horse . 

1 am hungry 
I am not able 
I do not know 
What do you want P . 

1 am much pleased with him 
He is stronger than him 


Am uts. 

1 . 

Too nom kiiz? 

Kwar sashe P 
KwAr injiP 

In-n6 ooshp<5 too saza? 

Nen tn tutt ooshpaz<5. 

I owota bissa. 

Na balam. 

Na zrenum. 

Kai wagunji ? 

Inne ta bidi leh assa. 

Inno inn6 ta katoower nsse. 


T 
















VOCABULARY. 


To be able 

Advice 

Again 

Alive 

AH 

Always 

Angry 

To be angry. 

Apple 

Apricot 

Arrow 

To ask 

Asleep 

Ass 

Astonished 

Aunt (father’s sister) ... 

,, (mother's sister) 
Awake 


.ensta. 
wirip shoh. 
warekti. 
shoo well, 
pareh. 
parier 
mujeh 
mujegri 

purreh. 

tsiri. 

kon. 

koodeik, imp. koodow. 

wdron. 

kore. 

d&r. 

jenshnun (if older than father); kroin- 
shnun (if younger). 
jenshnun ; kroitishnun. 
pshoois. 


Back 

Bad 

Barley 

Battle-axe 

To be 

Beard 

'To beat 

Beautiful 

Before 

To begin 

Behind 

Belly 

To bind 

Bird 

To bite 

Biack 

Blind 

Blood 

To blow 

Blue 

Body 

Bone 

Bow 

Bread 

To break 

.Co bring 


... pitt. 

♦ dugger. 

... rits. 

... kashe. 

... azd. 

... ddrf. 

... wfnsd. 

... shingrd. 

... parriuk. 

... papillesld, imp. papillu 
... ptiper. 

... kitull. 

«♦. git*y 4. 

... rnrungzeh 
— ajingood^. 

... jt. 

... kftnr. 

... look 
... pibuss (?) 

... kooger. 

... -jft. 

... uttf. 

... dron. 

... bdoU 

imp petto. 

... owri. 




MIN/Sr/jy^ 



Bush gali. 


Brother 

... br&. 

Bull 

asheh. 

Butter 

... nooni. 

To buy 

... gnusstd. 

To call 

... imp . wull 

Cat 

... pishush. 

Chair 

... ban. 

Cheek 

... nusker. 

Children 

permer. 

To choose 

... chird. 

Clean 

... adoobd. 

To clean 

... p&k kard. 

Cloud 

niro. 

Cock 

nt kukkuk. 

Cold 

... shelleh. 

To come 

... atsendd. 

Copper 

... deryoo. 

To count 

... gareyd, imp . gar6. 

Country 

. . gill. 

Cow 

... gob. 

C rooked 

... skur. 

Crow 

... kor. 

Dagger 

... kdtrd. 

Daily 

... parengdjer. 

Dancing 

... nut. 

Darkness 

... undereh. 

Daughter 

... ]n. 

Day 

... gdjer. 

Mid-day 

... samogdjer. 

To-day 

... shprukdjer. 

Dead 

... murreh. 

Deaf 

... asingd. 

Death 

... murreu. 

Deceit 

... mijun. 

Delicate 

... shingrd 

Destitute 

... garib. 

To die 

... mdrd. 

Difficult 

... z6r. 

Dirty 


To do 

... kard, imp kishi 

Dog 

koori. 

To drink 

piyd. 

Dry 

... dariss. 

Ear 

kur. 

Earth 

. . pulluk 

Easy 

asdn. 

To eat 

yejjcrd. 

rgs 

... ajow. 





Ml NtSTffy 



Elbow 

Enemy 

Enough 

To escape 

Evening 

Exceedingly 

Eye 


Bushgali. 


. arcpti. 

. dushmun. 
bess. 

imp. moghoo. 
. sh&m. 

. bilook. 

. achen. 



Face 

To fall 

Far 

Father 

Fatigued 

Fear 

Feather 

To fight 

Finger 

To finish 

Fire 

Flower ' 

Foolish 

Foot 

Forehead 

Fort 

Fowl 

Fox 

Friend 

From 

Fruit 


. nusker. 

imp. unge. 

badur. 

tutt. 

gatrer. 

. vidirik. 

puttyoo. 

. sooch kar£. 

. angiur. 

• sangaiyd, imp. wazingow. 
angA. 
push, 
ch^teh. 
kyur. 
mun. 
kullah. 
kukkuk. 
vrigi. 
soil 
tl 

kuchoowich. 


Girl 

To give 

To go 

To go away 

Goat 

God 

Gold 

Good 

Grand-father 

Grand-mother 

Grape 

To grasp 

Great 

Green 

Gun 


... juk. 

... presto, imp. pitush, 
enr£. 

... gooi. 

... wuzzeh. 

Imbri. 

... son. 

... leh. 

... wow. 

waiy. 

... druss. 

.... goot£. 

... 61 . 

nflen. 

.. tuppko. 


Hair 

Half 

Hand 

Hard 

Head 


ja. 

echleh. 
doosht. 
ku gger 
sheh. 







To hear 

... sungaiy£. 

Heart 

... zurreh. 

The Heavens 

... dih. 

Heavy 

... alungah. 

Hen. 

ishtri kukkuk. 

Here 

... £m. 

High 

... ooreh. 

To hope 

... tumml 

Horse 

... ooshp. 

Hot 

... tuppi. 

House 

... £mah. 

How 

... kaisteh. 

How much 

kai kunj. 

Hungry 

... 5tah. 

Husband 

... much. 

Ibex 

mrang. 

Ice 

... shell. 

Immediately 

... tupp tuch. 

Infant 

... 4ti. 

Iron 

... chimoh. 

To kick 

... p&nwteL 

To kill 

... jensA. 

Knee 

... z&n 

Knife 

... kuttah. 

To know 

... poorj4. 

Lame 

... kuter. 

Lead 

... tutch. 

To learn 

... imp. remooksh£. 

To leave 

... nummusti, imp . nurnmoo. 

Life 

... shoon. 

Light . 

... roch. 

Light ( adj .) 

,.. loger. 

Lightning 

... pilsin. 

Lip 

... yusht. 

Long 

... dergrun. 

Loose 

... ehilen. 

Low 

... wureh. 

Maid 

drooik. 

To make 

,,, karct, imp. kishi. 

Man 

... muncher. 

Young man 

... loot. 

Old man 

... poordok. 

Mare 

... ishtri ooshp. 

Meat 

... anah. 

Melon 

... Ctlrboozah, 

Mid-day 

... samog£jcr. 

Mid-night 

... samorut. 




mtST/fy 



To remain 

Remaining 

Rich 

River 

Road 

Rock 

To run 

Sand 
To say 
To see 
Seed 
To sell 


Bushgaii. 


<SL 


Milk- 

... zooh. 

Moon 

m£s. 

More 

bilook. 

Morning 

... dullbeh. 

Mother 

... nun. 

Mountain 

... del 

Mouth 

... ashi. 

This much 

... inne gek. 

Naked 

... limungsten. 

Nail (finger) 

... ndchen. 

•Name 

... nom. 

Near 

... toreh. 

New 

... nooi. 

Night 

rudder. 

No 

... nen. 

Noise 

... chow. 

Nose 

... nasur. 

To obey 

... shtdll 

Of 


Oil 

... anooh. 

Old 

... pukulah. 

Only 

gitok ti. 

To order 

... hukum prestl 

Pain 

... brazen. 

To pant 

... shoshotmi. 

Pear 

... tong. 

Pleased 

... shotik. 

To be pleased 

... shot mi. 

To pull 

imp . 

Quickly 

... tupp tuch. 

Rain 

ughul. 

Ram 

... nt. 

Red 

... zerun. 


imp. ootiow. 
pootiher. 
urreh. 
nunni. 
put. 

61 wutt. 

achoonl 

syoo. 

kurrl 

ilshkrl 

bf. 

vrotch kS*sl 





NlINlSr^ 



To send 

Servant 

Sheep 

Short 

Shoulder 

To show 

Sick 

Silver 

To sing 

Sister 

To sit 

Skin 

Slave 

Sleep 

To sleep 

Slow 

Small 

Smoke 

Snow 

Soft 

Son 

Sorry 

Star 

Stone 

Straight 

Strong 

Sun 

Swift 

Sword 


Bushgali. 


... namki, imp . namoo. • 
... shudder. 

... weh. 

... moteh. 

... t&s. 

... imp. warow. 

... brazower. 

... &ryoo. 

... imp. dummoo. 

... sus. 

... nijenstd. 

... goochum. 

... b3ri ; lowndoh. 

... pshooik. 

pshooik kar3. 

. . . dunger. 

... permustuk. 

... dyum. 

... zim. 

... wiogh. 

'... puthr.* 

... boodabuss. 

... rishtah. 

... wutt. 

... shtull. 

... leh. 

... soo. 

... shatrumoh. 

... turw&ch. 




That 

There 

Thirsty 

This 

To throw 
Thunder 
Tight 
Toe 

To-morrow 

Tongue 

Tooth 

Tree 

Trouble 


... soor. 

... dki. 

— opik. 

... inn£. 

... imp . ashoo. 

... oodrun. 

... 3ren. 

... angiur. 

... dullkink^jer. 

... dits. 

... doot. 

... kunnah. 

... guttren. 


Ugly ... duggerker. 

Uncle (father's brother) jcnsntutt {if older than father) ; kroin- 

shtutt {if younger). 

Uncle (mother’s brother) mum. 


* In this instance the th is pionounted as in English. 





Bushgali. 



Very 

Village 

Voice 

Walnut 
Water 
In this way 
In that way 
Weak 

Wet 

What 

Wheat 

When ( interrog .) 
Where ( interrog .) 
White 

Who [interrog.) 

Why 

Wife 

Wind 

Wise 

To wish 

Woman 

Old woman 

Wood 

Yellow 

Yes 

Yesterday 

Young 


... bilook. 

... gram. 

... kot. 

... yamun. 

,owgh. 

... kittok ti. 

... soorokti. 

tatrer. 

... zilleh. 

... kai. 

... gom. 

... koof. 

. . . kwer. 

... kashir. 

... klchi. 

... ki. 

... shtri. 

... dummoo. 

... kshuleh. 

... mujjen konsd, 
... juker. 

... poordik. 

... dow. 

... &dr. 

... lugien. 

... duskier. 

... lut. 


















TAINfSr/?^ 


Bushgali. 




Numerals. 


I 

ek. 


18 

ashtits. 

2 

da. 


*9 

nits. 

3 

tre. 


20 

witsi. 

4 

shtah. 


21 

witseo. 

5 

poch. 


22 

wits-a-du. 

6 

shoh. 


30 

wits-a-duts. 

7 

soot. 


31 

wits-a-yenits. 

8 

onsht. 


40 

duwits 

9 

noon. 


50 

duwits-a-duts. 

IO 

duts. 


60 

tr£wits. 

ii 

yenits. 


70 

tr£wits-a-duts. 

12 

dits. 


80 

shtah wits. 

13 

trits. 


90 

shtah wits-a-duts 

14 

shtrits. 


100 

pochutsi. 

15 

pachits. 


200 

duts witsi. 

16 

shits. 


400 

hazar. 

l 7 

satits. 






once 

ewer. 




twice 

dihver. 




thrice 

trewer. 



u 





APPENDIX J. 


YIDGHAH. 

Spoken in the upper part of the Ludkho valley , and in Munjan. 


DECLENSIONS. 


Singular. Plural. 


Nom, 

a house . 

. kyA. 

houses 

. kyA-i. 

. kyfi-i. 

. na kye-ef. 
. kyo-i. 

. ze kyA-ef. 

Gen . 

of a house 

. ky& 

of houses . 

Dai. 

to a house 

. na kyA-en. 

to houses . 

Acc. 

a house . 

. ky£ 

houses 

Abl. 

from a house . 

. ze ky£-en. 

from houses 


Novi, 
Gen. 
Dai . 
Acc. 
Abl, 


a horse . 
of a horse 
to a horse 
a horse . 
from a horse 



. yasp. 

horses 


. yasp. 

of horses . 


na yasp-en. 

to horses . 


. yasp. 

horses 


. ze yasp-en. 

from horses 


yasp-i. 
yasp-i. 
na yasp-ef. 
yasp-i. 
ze yasp-ef. 


i 

thou 

he, she or it 

we 

you 

they 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

zoh 

mun 

namun 

vamun 

too 

toh 

nAtoh 

vitoh 

yoh n. 

amun n. 

numun n. 

vum n. 

woh d. 

eyen d. 

ncyen d. 

veh d. 

hooroh r. 

awun r . 

nowun v. 

voh r. 

mAkh 

AmAkb 

nomakh 

vom&kh 

mAf 

am&f 

nomaf 

vomAf 

yeh n. 

Amuf n. 

numuf v. 

vumiiv n. 

well d. 

aiyef d. 

neyef d. 

vev d. 

hooreh r . 

o-of r. 

MG-of r. 

vov r. 


Abl. 
jamun. 
jitoh. 
jumun n, 
jeyen d. 
jowun r . 
jamAkh. 
jamAf. 
jumiiv n. 
jev d. 
jo-ov v . 


A/ ; d t > stand for ?tear, distant , remote There are no distinctions 
ot gender. 













Yidgliah. 


Cj 



to strike 


striking 


Conjugation of the verb “To STRIKE.” 

Infinitive Mood. 


Present. 

Past. 


, jiah. i to have struck 


Participles. 

Present. 

Past. 

. 

. die. i having struck . 


jiah bush. 


jioh. 


Indicative Mood. 


Singular. 


Present Future. 


Plural. 


I am striking or will strike . dahum. 
thou art striking or wilt strike deh6. 
he, she or it is striking or will 
strike. ) 


we are striking, or will strike . dahum 
you are striking, or will strike dahuf. 

they are striking, or will strike dahat. 


Imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 


I was striking 

. jt-ermstum. 

we were striking 

. jberstum. 

thou wert striking 

. ji-lstet. 

you were striking . 

. ji-efstef. 

he, she or it was striking 

. ji-erstoh. 

they were striking . 

. jf-etstet. 


Pluperfect. 


l had struck 

jigum vioh. 

we had struck 

. jigum vioh. 

thou hadst strucK 

jiga vioh. 

you had struck 

. jiguf vioh. 

he, she or it had struck 

ji-vioh. 

they had struck 

. ji-vioh 


Perfect. 


1 struck . 

ji-em. 

we struck 

. ji-cm. 

thou struckcst . 

jn. 

you struck 

. ji-ef. 

he, she or it struck . 

jioh. 

they struck . 

* jbet* 


Prceteri te. 


1 have struck . 

jigum. 

we have struck 

. jigum. 

thou hast struck 

jiget. 

you have struck . 

• jiguf. 

he, she or it has struck 

it- 

they have struck . 

. \U. 


Imperative Mood. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


strike thdu 

dihe. 

strike you . 

dihe. 

let him, her or it strike . 

dihe. 

] let them strike . 

dihe. 


The passive voice is formed by the use of the auxiliary verb 
kshiyah “to go/' as ; jiah hshiyah “ to be struck/’ 

The interrogative is formed by adding d to the verb in all ifs 
forms. 

[Note.—T he above doo> not exhaust all the form:; ^ the verb, but they art the only 
cues of the correctness of which 1 could be sure.] 












MiNisr^ 



Present Future of the verb Shooah “To Become.” 


Singular. 

I become . . . shorn, 

thou becomest . . shoo-it. 

he, she or it becomes . shoo-it. 


Plural. 

we become . . . shorn, 

you become . . . shof. 

they become , 0 . shot. 


Present tense of the verb Astah “To Be.” 


Singular. 

I am .... astet. 

thou art .... astet. 
he, she or it is . . . astet. 

Plural. 

we are 
you are . 
they are . 

. astet. 

. astet. 

. astet. 

Past tense used with both verbs. 


I was or became . . bim. 

thou wast or becamest . bit. 
he, she or it was, or became btoh. 

we were or became 
you were or became 
they were or became 

. bium 6 
. bf-if. 

. bi-it. 

SENTENCES. 


1. What is your name p 

2. This is my brother. 

3. My brother has two good horses. 

4. His sword is better than mine. 

5. I want to go to my home. 

6. How far is it from here? 

7. It is twenty days’ journey. 

8. I told hie that I could not come to¬ 

day. 

9. What do you want? 

10. Why do you ask me this 

11. I can run faster than he can. 

loh nam ches min. 

Moh mun vrai min. 

Mun vraiyen loh ghushd yaspi astet. 
Eyen kugoren mun kugor ghushS astet. 
Na kye-en kshiyah muns khiyal astet. 

Ze moloh chemin looroh astet. 

Muntroh padoh wistoh mikh. 

Mun nowun ishtum zoh door agoyah 
chi wizidum. 

N£toh koyi raist.* 

Too moh v£mun chi pistet. 

Zoh eyen tiz ghazum. 


: A corruption of rai astet. 











M'Nisr^ 



VOCABULARY. 


To be able 

wizidah. 

Above 

boorghoh. 

Abuse 

dstiah. 

To abuse 

dstiah kerah. 

Accustomed 

fidet. 

Acid 

trishpoh. 

After (place) 

shpuchin. 

After (time) 

b£d. 

Again 

dir. 

To agree 

kabul kerah. 

Air 

howl 

Alive 

zindoh. 

All 

dinb£. 

Alone 

ifkigoh. 

Alongside of 

p6chirum. 

Although 

wdhgumki. 

Amongst 

dokomulun. 

And 

00 . 

Anger 

khuffoh. 

Angry 

kyaher. 

To be angry 

kyah&r kerah. 

Another 

dir. 

Answer 

joow&b. 

To answer 

joowcLb kerah. 

Ant ... 

moorghoh. 

Anxiety 

fikir. 

Anxious 

fikiri. 

Apple 

Amoonoh, 

Apricot 

clnr£ 

Arm 

lust. 

Arms (weapons) 

yarikh. 

To arrive 

rdstah. 

Arrow 

lAspikh. 

To ask 

ptstah. 

To ask for H ,, 

dellah. 

Asleep 

low£dum. 

Ass 

khoroh. 

Astonished 

hair&n. 

Aunt (father’s sister) 

kokoh. 

(mother’s sister) 

kok lughdoh. 

Autumn 

paiz. 

Awake 

jibim. 

Away ... 

lok. 

Back 

pishchoh. 

Bad 

dolk ; nashker. 

Barley 

yershiyoh. 




Yidghah. 



<SL 


Battle-axe 

• t • 

toower. 

To be 


dstah. 

Bear 

• 

yersh. 

Beard 


ydrzoh. 

To beat 

... 

jiah. 

Beautiful 


soordti. 

Because 

♦ •. 

chemin. 

To become 


shooah. 

Before (time) 

... 

pi rob. 

Before (place) 

... 

psdroh. 

To begin 

... 

duftah. 

Behind* 

... 

boorgoh. 

Belly 

... 

oojut. 

Below* 

«.. 

psdroh. 

Between 

... 

domulun. 

To bind 


troghdah. 

Bird 


zorzoh. 

To bite 


ndghuvdah. 

Bitter 

... 

tulkh. 

Black 

.,. 

noroh. 

Blind 


v&dhe. 
in oh. 

Blood 


To blow 

... 

phooah. 

Blue 


&kshin. 

Blunt 


mighioh. 

Body 


tonoh. 

Bone 

... 

yestoh. 

To be born 


djistah. 

Both 

. •. 

d'beli 

Bow 


droon. 

Boy 

.. • 

poor. 

Brain 


m&ghs. 

Brass 

... 

miss. 

Brave 


bdhadur; poordul. 

Bread 

•.. 

nughun. 

To break 


vristchah. 

Breast 


fuz ; ischinah. 

Breath 


dom. 

Brick 

• • * 

ifcshtoo. 

Bride 

...1 

[ shdbok. 

Bridegroom 

Bridle 

.. j 

dvl&n. 

Bridge 

• •« 

y£yah. 

To bring 

... 

dvrah. 

Broad 

... 

ookwah. 

To Ik broken 

* •. 

vristchah kshiyah. 

Brooch 

... 

did m oh. 

Brother 

... 

vrat. 


v The words for above and behind are identical, so also are those for below and 
cfore. 








YiJghah . 



Language 
To laugh 
Lead 

Leaf of a tree 

Jo learn 

To leave 

Leg 

Lie 

Life 

Light (subs.) 

Light (adj.) 
Lightning 
Like 
Lip 

A little 

Liver 

Long 

Loose 

To lose 

Low 

Maid 
To make 
Male 
Man 

Young man 

Old man 

Mare 

To marry 

Marriage 

To measure 

Meat 

Medicine 

Melon 

Mid-day 

Midnight 

Milk 

Mill 

To mix 

Moon 

Month 

More 

Morning 

Mother 

Mountain 

Mouse 

Mouth 

To move (traus.) 
To move (intmus.) 
Much 
So much 


.. zab&n. 

.. khudiyah. 

.. kcilub. 
punuk. 
wuksah. 

.. Idkrah. 

.. pishchen. 

.. chopt. 

.. jdn. 

.. arungoh. 

.. subuk. 

.. aroonwoh. 

.. moodfik. 

p&rshik. 

.. kestah. 

.. jiger. 

.. vdn. 
vvussd. 

.. gibuvdah. 

.. post. 

.. ehimitkeryoh, 

.. kerah. 

.. ner. 

.. merer. 

.. joow&n. 

.. zor. 

maiydghoh. 

.. vvdlkh kerah. 

.. wdlkh. 
muvdah, 
hush, 
drooi. 

.. kdrbooz<f\ 

.. mishen. 

kshowoh bar A her. 
kshird. 

.. khirwoh. 

.. viddghdah. 

mognoh. 

.. moogh, 

.. zidt6. 

.. sdher. 

' ninoh. 

.. p£fer. 

.. perkh. 

.. pookhor. 
moojivdah. 
mooghdah. 
jdh&n. 
narooni. 










MIN tSTfty 



Naked 

Nail (linger) 

Name 

Near 

Neck 

Never 

New 

Nieht 

No 

Nobody 
Noise 
Nose 
Not _ 

Nothing 

Now 

Of 

Old 

On 

Only 

Open 

To open 

Oppression 

To order 

Out 

Path 

Pain 

Partridge 

Pear 

Perhaps 

Pigeon 

To place 

Plain 

Play 

To play (a game) 

Pleased 

To be pleased 

Plough 

To plough 

Point 

Poor 

To praise 
To prepare 
Pride 
Promise 


shilokh. 

aniknd. 

licifn. 

n£sdik. 

shilleh. 

hech kuloh nah. 
nooe. 
kshowoh. 
nah. 

kidichi, ucc. vokohehi. 

hdwaz. 

fiskoh. 

chi. 

hech kuch. 
wuss. 


zor ; telt. 

m£l; skoh. 

fukut. 

kush&dah. 

vviyetah. 

zilm. 

hukum kcrah, • 
dokuchoh. 

pAdoh. 

lorovd. 

jorjoh. 

kyoghoh; 

{yah. 

ko-woo. 

ustaiyah. 

pistoh. 

khudi. 

khudiyah. 

khush. 

ferioh siiooah. 
sporoh. 
sporoh kcrah. 
sfir. 
glnlrib. 

sh$h bish kcrah. 
tfcyAr kerah. 
t£k£boori. 
wAdoh. 


< 



mtsTfy 


Yidghah . 



Brown 

... boodeki. 

.Bull 

... kyakh. 

Bullet 

... pish. 

To burn ( trans .) 

... pufah. 

To burn [intrans.) 

... guvdah. 

To bury 

... dizdah. 

But 

... dmah. 

Butter 

muskoh. 

Butterfly 

... kotiah. 

Business 

... hort. 

To buy 

... sodah kerah. 

By 

... z&; z6 {prefixed ). 

To call 

... ooshdwah. 

Camel 

... shturoh. 

Careless 

bi fikir. 

Cat 

... pishkoh. 

Charm 

... toom&r. 

Cheek 

... kelikoh. 

Chin 

zAnakh. 

To choose 

... chuvdah. 

Clean 

... pdghzghoh. 

Clothes 

... chupun; weroh. 

Cloud 

... migh. 

Cock 

... ner kireh. 

Cold 

... yokh. 

Colour 

... rung. 

To come 

... dgoyah. 

To converse 

• •• gupdah. 

Copper 

... loh. 

Corner 

shungah. 

Four-cornered 

... ch&rboorsh. 

Corpse 

... jussut. 

To cough 

... khiftah. 

Cough 

... kofah. 

To count 

... yoomrah. 

Courage 

... himut. 

Cow 

... ghowoh. 

Crooked 

... chop. 

Crow 

khun. 

Cultivation 

... zirahdt. 

Custom 

... dustoor. 

To cut 

... turdah. 

Dapper 

... manioodighoty. 

Daily 

... mish nush. 

To dance 

... druvdah. 

Dark 

... tfroh. 

Daughter 

lughdoh. 

Day 

... mish; mikh. 

Mid-day 

... m!shen. 






mtSTRy 



Death 

Deceit 

To deceive 

Dew 

To die 

Difficult 

Dirty 

To divide 

To do 

Dog 

Door 

Dove 

Dream 

To drink 

Drum 

Dry 

Dust 

Ear 
Earth 
The earth 
Earthquake 

Easy 
To eat 

few 

Empty 

Enemy 

Equal 

To escape 

Evening 

Everything 

Ewe 

Eye 

Face 

Family 

To fall 
Ear 

Fat (suds.) 

Fat (adj.) 
lather 

To be fatigued 
Fear 
To tear 
Feather 
J o feed 
Female 


\ 


Yidgliah. 


... door. 

... mooroh. 

... ghoo. 

... morgh. 

... fun. 

... fun jiah. 

... prejga. 

... moo rah. 

... mushkil. 

... budrooyi. 

... b&ghdah. 

... kerah. 

... gulv. 

... luvor. 

migyah ; kumri. 
koovun. 

... shumdah. 

... doomhmoh. 

... ushk. 

... kutter. 

,. . ghoo. 

... ghoroi. 
zdmin. 

... inoojevt* 

... ask&n. 

... khoorah* 

... orgooh. 

... reze. 

... khdli. 

dushmun. 

... vesputch. 

... rustah. 

... sh£m. 
h^rehiz. 
moowogh. 

... chum. 

... rooi 
... ijgii. 

... chcstah. 
looroh. 
subrim. 
lumluk. 

... tutt. 

.. pokhuftah. 

... tors 
... duriyah. 

.. poona. 

... koiuvdali. 

• I. shfoh. 





misr/fy 


Yidghah . 



First 

Fish 

Flour 

Flower 

Foolish 

Foot 

For 

Forehead 

To forget 

To forgive 

Fort 

Fowl 

Fox 

Friend 

To frighten 

From 

Fruit 

Full 


... difah. 

... diftah. 

... ogushtchoh. 

... kulis kerah. 

... yoor. 

... iwul. 

... kop. 

... y&rah. 

f ul. 
likil. 

... pelloh. 

... ni {prefixed). 

... pishineh. 

... permistchah. 

... bukshinda kerah. 
... lizokh. 

... keryoh. 

... roosoh. 

... dost. 

... duroh wuvdah. 

... ze; zi {prefixed). 
... mewi. 

... pur. 



Garden 

... b&ghi. 

Girl 

1 ugh doll. 

To give 

... liah. 

To go 

kshiyah. 

To I out 

... koochah. 

Hr ^>at 

... firghimoh. 

Site-goat 

... vizoh. 

Wild goat 

... nukchfr: shumonni: trowoo. 

Gold 

... till*. 

Good 

... ghushe. 

Grape 

... agidroh. 

Grandfather 

... pip. 

Grass 

... oosh. 

Great 

,.. ustur. 

Green 

... sovz. 

Grief 

... ghom. 

To grieve 

ghuinzah. 

Gun 

... tufiik. 

Gunpowder 

... d&rooi. 


Hail 

Hair 

Half 

Hand 

Right hand 
Left hand 
Handle 


. . moorghik. 

... poghoh. 

... ntm. 

... lust. 

... horzooh lust. 
.chop lust. 

... dustoh. 


w 



Yidghah. 



lappiness 
Happy 
Hard 
Hare 
Hawk 
Head 
Healthy 
To hear 
Heart 
Heavy 
Hen 
Here 
High 
Honey 
Hope 
Horse 
Horse-shoe 


Hot 

House 

How 

How many 
How much 


Hunger 
Hungry 
I lima red 
I Jusband 


... feryoh. 

... ghushi, 

. . . sukt. 

... sigh. 

... puz. 

... poosir. 

... tdzghoh. 

... doghujah. 

... zil. 

,.. ghdrkh. 

... kiryoh. 

uirlle; moloh. 
... bilund. 

... agibin. 

... hoomit. 

... yasp. 

... chowli. 

... pich. 

... kye. 

chemin. 

... chund. 
ehund. 

... wikhr&kh. 

... ooshicl. 

... shor. 

... shfoh. 


Ice 

If 

To be ignorant 

Til 

To be ill 
Illness 

In 

Infant 
I ron 

To join 
To jump 
Justice 


letksir. 
Welhgum. 
bidkel shooah. 
lorooh. 

lorooh shooah. 

lorovoh. 

c\6; dir. 

rizd. 

rispin. 

juftah. 

ust&schah. 

insuf. 


Kettledrum 
To kick 
To kill ‘ 
King 
Knee 
To kneel 
Knife 
To know 


tabilaghah. 
poling) jiah. 
mdsenah. 
mishtir. 
zik. 

doz&nnh kcrah, 
kerolt 

wizedah. 


Lame 


shell. 


N 



miSTfir 



Yidghah. 


To promise 
Proud 
To pull 

Queen 

Quick 

Rain 
Ram 
To read 
Ready 
To receive 
To recognize 
Red 

To remain 

Remaining 

To remember 

To return 

Rice 

Rich 

Ring 

Ringlets 

Ripe 

River 

Road 

Rock 

Roof 

Rope 

Rotten 

Round 

To run 


•**T 


Saddle 
Sand 
V> search 
To see 
Seed 
Self 
To sell 
To send 
To separate 
Servant 
Shadow 
Shame 
Sharp 

Sheep {coiled) 

Short 

Shoulder 

To show 

Shut 

Sick 


w&doh kerdah. 

tak^boor. 

kistchah. 

hunzaghoh. 

jelt. 

novoh. 

pleshyeh. 

ishtah. 

tev&r. 

priviah. 

wizidah. 

surkoh. 

oozaiyah. 

bush. 

yad kerah. 

ghostchah. 

sh£li. 

dowlutmund. 

pergushchoh. 

kujkah. 

pishai. 

ddrivow. 

p&doh. 

usturghcr. 

isehik. 

tu now. 

fshi. 

perwdkin. 

ghdzdah. 

pulun. 

sigioh. 

t^Tdsh kerah. 

ujurah ; listchah. 

tooghum. 

koyah. 

peristah. 

khuzdah. 

wettah. 

shudd.i. 

s4ghoh. 

sherm 

turghoh 

pleshyi. 

kookyoh 

suvdoh. 

nish£n kerah. 

hot. 

lorov.i 








On that side 

Sigh 

Silent 

Silver 

Smew 

To sing 

Sister 

To sit 

Skin 

Sky 

Slave 

Sleep 

To sleep 

Slow 

Small 

Smoke 

Snake 

Sneeze 

To sneeze 

Snow 

Soft 

Some 

Somebody 

Son 

Sorry 

To sparkle 

Spoon 

To speak 

Spring 

To stand 

Star 

Stone 

Storm 

Straight 

Strength 

Strong 

Suitable 

Summer 

Sun 

Sweet 

Swift 

Sword 


Yidghah. 


moloh ; skekirah. 

oloh ; skimkirah. 

h&zd. 

kh&mosh. 

rupeoh. 

righoh. 

fdgikah. 

yikhoh. 

nilstah. 

kuruss. 

asminoh. 

hudd£. 

logh£t. 

loghddah. ' 

k4hl; shum. 

rizah. 

looi. 

»j- . 

khirfoi. 

khirfah. 

werfoh. 

molaim. 

kustah. 

kidi-; ace. vokoh. 

pooser. 

kuffoh. 

l^pessah. 

ktifehi. 

gup jiah. 

psidroh. 

jubah. 

sitt&reh. 

ghcr. 

toot an. 

hoorzook, 

koovvut. 

zool 

munasib 

wdroh. 

mtrd. 

kshunt. 

ielt; turn! ; tiz. 

kugor. 


fail 

To take 
IV) take hold 
To take up 
To teach 
To tell 
That 


him. 

... ffhordah 
... Futtah. 

horghah. 
... wuksah. 
... ishtah. 

,,, woh. 



> 







WHlST/fy, 


t 

■ NT 

Yidghah. clxvM^ 


That ( relat .) 

zoh. 

There 

hoore. 

Thick 

lovs. 

Thin 

tunka; dolk. 

Thirst 

trishp. 

Thirsty 

trushn5. 

This 

moh. 

Throat 

ghordoghoh. 

To throw 

lughadah. 

Thumb 

n^rungusht. 

Thunder 

tander. 

Thus 

mulmin. 

Tight 

troghoh. 

Time 

w£kt. 

To 

n£ {prefixed )*. 

Toe 

ogushfehoh* 

Together 

yooje. 

To-morrow 

y&moh. 

The day after to-morrow 

woyoo y&moh. 

Tongue 

zevir. 

Tooth 

hid. 

Towards 

kirah. 

Tree 

drdkht. 

To try 

asmun kerah. 

Trouble 

mush£k£t. 

Ugly 

budrooyi. 

Uncle (father's brother) 

bai. 

Uncle (mother's brother) 

bai. 

Under 

sht^han. 

Valley 

durrah. 

Vein 

rcrik. 

Very 

jdhAn. 

Very well 

ghushe. 

Village 

l£moh. 

Vine 

agidroh. 

Voice 

ushtum. 

Wall 

khaiyoh. 

Walnut 

oghoozoh. 

Water 

yowgh. 

Weak 

sust. 

To weep 

khshiyah. 

West (sunset) 

mighrib. 

Wet 

khust. 

What 

koyi ; tsi; ches. 

Wheat 

gh&lum. 

When (,inter rog .) 

kuloh. 

Where (inlerrog.) 

koo 5 kshoo. 

White 

spi. 




Yidghah . 



Whip 

... 

chintoh. 

Who {interyog.) 

• * • 

feyum. 

Why 

• • • 

chi. 

Widow 

Widower 

% O 0 

jwosoroh. 

Wife 

0 • • 

ooloh. 

Wind 


wooikh. 

Window 

... 

derbuchoh 

Wine 


boghmuz. 

Wing 


verzghoh. 

zemistSn. 

Winter 

... 

Wise 

• «• 

lanawoh. 

Wish 

• o e 

rai. 

With 

... 

\i ; le (pre 

Within 

• 0* 

dekheh. 

Without 

• « i 

dokuchoh. 

Wolf ‘ 


wiirgh. 

Woman 


jinkoh. 

Old woman 

• • » 

zorikoh. 

Wood 

... 

skiit. 

Wool 

. • • 

pum. 

Work 


horkun. 

Wound 


zokhm. 

To write 

... 

nooishah. 

Year 


s&loh. 

Yellow 

0*0 

zit. 

Yes 

• 

6. 

Y esterday 

• • f 

v A 

uzir. 

The flay before yesterday 

shirizen. 

Young 

... 

joowftn. 



\ 





CC rf- ir.'O 


Yidghah. 


1 yoo. 

2 loh. 
shuroi. 
chir. 
p^nsh. 
ookshoh. 

7 2vdoh. 

, 8 Ashchor. 

9 no. 

10 luss. 

11 luss-yoo. 

12 luss-Ioh. 

13 luss-shuroi. 

14 luss-chir. 


Numerals. 

% 

J5 luss-pansh. 

16 luss-ookshoh. 

17 luss-yivdoh. 

18 luss-yishchor. 

19 luss-no. 

20 wistoh. 

21 wistyoo. 

30 wist-oo-luss. 

40 loh wist. 

50 loh wist-oo-luss. 
60 shuroi wist. 

80 chir wist. 

100 shor. 
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